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PREFATORY REMARKS. 



When I first thpught to gather together and arraog^e the material with which to 
form the Hibtoi^t of Fobt Wayne, I had little comprehended the magnitude and 
•stent of the field or matter thereof; and after receiving the ready and lihoral assur- 
ances and aid of a large mass of the citizens of Fort Wayne in suhstantialsubscripr 
tions thereto, and made known my intention to issue the work, I soon found myself 
encompassed on all sides by a vast store of information and facts, from whicli to 
draw and form the material for the work. * 

Though, from an early day, widely known as a point of great interest and im- 
'portance, both as to its aboriginal renown, throughout the northwest, for many con- 
secutive years : and the whites, for nearly a century before the war of 1812, yet, 
aside from a few short, hastily-written, and very incomplete sketches of the plaee 
and adjacent localities,, no one had ever ^ventured or been sufficiently aroused to Uia 
importance and value of such a volume, to write and arrange the history of Jlkia 
old carrying-place, and former center of Indian life, in view uf which, the French, 
the Englisb, and the American soldiers had so long successively stood jguard. 

Having procured many valuable documents, old and rare, froqa which to draw 

much of interest for the work, and received also ii^uch important information from 

those of the Pioneer fathers and mothers among us, who still survive to teU. ik» 

«tory of 

*' the early times out west, 



In the dayft when thet were I*ioneer8» 
Fifty years ago," 

I readily saw that, to do justice to so extended a body of matter^ time would not 
only be required to put it into readable form, but much care noeded in the sifting 
and selection of the material ; and so, with large perseverance an<l a determination 
not to slight or overlook any important feature of the work, during the Matter part 
of Hay and first of June last, I began industriously to devote myself to the task of 
writing and arranging the matter for the vohinje, often, during the warm months 
of summer, repairing to the woods in the vicinity, writing much of the work upon 
the ground, where, in former years, were to be seen many Indian lodges, and also 
contiguous to points where the early skirmishes between the Indians and whites 
had occurred. 

Thus pushing forward, filling several hundred pages of paper, by the latter 
part of September", I found my task about complete, and the M3S. in the hands 
of tJie printer. 

In ray efforts to obtain information, I am pleased to say that many not only 
freely told me all the important facts they could call to mind, but kindly extended 
to sae the use of valuable books, papers, «&c. Among these I may name Clias. Bj» 
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Lasselle, Esq., of Logansport, Ind., John P. Hedges, Esq., Hon. J. W. Borden, 
Louis Peltier, T. N. Hood, Dr. J. B. Brown, J. L. Williams, Esq., Mr. J. J. Comparet> 
Hrs. Griswold, Mrs. Laura Suttenfield, and others. 

Among the historical works referred to, and drawn from, I haY« been par. 
ticularly careful to "keep good company," and have used the material of thos'e 
Yolumes only which have well sustained a reputation for accuracy, some of which 
have long since gone out of print. Among these, I may mention " The History of 
the Late War in the Weirtem Country," by CW. ^bt^ B. JIT Afee, who was here 
with the army during much of the war of 1812 and '14 — (this volume is now fifty 
years old); Butler's "History of Kentucky"— 1836; Drake's " Life of Black Hawk" 
— 1833 ; " The Hesperian, or Western Monthly Magazine " — 1838 ; " The American 
P?oneer;'* "T^au-Bun, the ' Early Day ' in the Northwest ; " " Western Annals ;" 
Sparks' "American Biography," "States and Territories of the Great West; " Park- 
n^'s *.* History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac ;" Dillon's " History of Indiana;" Judge 
tiaw's "Address" — 1839; etc., etc., together with a number of piipers containing inter- 
esting ai^d valuable sketches. 

Much more might have been added to the work ; but the price charged for it 
would not well admit of an enlargement beyond the number of pages presented. 
In actual amount of matter, however, the pages being " solid," it will not fall far 
short of many works of a similar character, which, though containing a less number 
of lines on each page, are yet much more bulky and voluminous. Indeed, so ex- 
tensive were many of the facts and matter generally fronwwhich the work has been 
d^wn, that, in some instances, I have been Compelled to leave out and cut short 
much matter that I should liked to .have presented in the present issue. But all 
will "keep," very well, subject to a further call by the public. 
' In the latter part of this volume, the reader will find, together with some other 
matter of interest, several sketches of early settlers of Fort Wayne, conspicuous 
«mong which will be found a very lengthy Biography of our late most beloved 
and lamented fellow-citizen, Hon. Samuel Hanna, from the able pen of his old 
friend and companion, one of Fort Wayne's most worthy and respected citizens, 
G. W.Wood, Esq. A short sketch of the father of Charles B. Lasselle, Esq., *' the 
first white man born at Ke-ki-ong-a," will be found in this part of the work ; one 
al90 of Mr. H. Budisi^, father of our cdunty Auditor. But all ^Fill be read with equal 
cfire and interest by the reader. Thanking the citizens generally, of Port ^Vayne 
ftn4 Allen county, including especially the publishers of each of our city papers, 
for the interest manifested in behalf of the work, and the liberal aid extended to it, 
in the form of subscriptions, I trust, in return, the volume may not only prove a 
source of much interest and value to all, but be successful, in rescuing from a com- 
parative oblivion the historic importance to which Fort Wayne is so justly entitled. 

WALLACE A. BRICE. 
Fort Wayne, Iitd., Dec, 1867. 
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SKETCH OP THE LIFE 



or 



GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 



" Lives of TKUE men all remind us 
We can make our lives" sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time." 



Anthony Wayne was not alone a valiant officer and soldier. He was a 
moral hero; His frontal braiir was l^rgej and the crown of his head well 
expanded. Largely intuitive, ever thoughtful, sagacious, and resolute of 
will ; B^ar Ja(il;vi^s i^Mi ;witV^>^^f<^#lifajg; of &f)|4pf^ce;4< well as de- 
teriniiikti6n— a Siigh admiration o^ the Deautifdl and picturesque in nature. 
While clinging to the sWord,.as a means qf safety, he was disposed to invite 
Lis antagonist to join in a council of peace. Always on the look-out — 
cautious and most prudent in his movements — bold, intrepid, and fearless, 
when called to the field of battle, his opponents were sure, sooner or later, 
to come to defeat. He was, by nature and organization, a soldier, a tac- 
tician, a hero. Somewhat scholarly, he wrote not only a fair hand, but an 
agreeable diction ; and was noted for his laconicism.* Born with the 
great spirit of true Freedom deeply impressed upon him, at an early age he 
became imbued with the importance of freeing his country, and making it 
an asylum for the out-growth, establishment, and perpetuation of un- 
euUied liberty, free institutions, and good government. Thus actuated 
and impelled, the name of Anthony Wayne is found among the first to 
lead the way at the commencement of the American Revolution ; and 
when, a few years after the long struggle for Independence, the West called 
for the services of one equal to the emergency of the time, he was soon 
sent to her relief; and the country, after the lapse of a few months, sub- 
sequent to his movement thither, was made to rejoice under a new reign 
of peace and safety .f 

The graiid-father of Wayne was an Englishman by birth, who left his 
native country during 1681, and removed to Ireland, where he devoted 

*At the capture of Stony Point, ho addressed the following to Gon. Washington : 

Stony Poiitt, 16th July, 1776, 2 O'clock, A. M. 
Dbab Gkneral: — The fort and garrison with Col. Johugon are ours. Our officers and 
men behaved like men who arc determined to be free. Yours most ainoerelv 

Gen. Washington. ANT'Y WaYNE. 

fSee Chapter XIX of this volume. 
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himself to agriculture for a period of several years. Entering the army 
of William of Orange, against King James, the exile, in 1690, he fought 
at the battle of the Boyne, and took part in the siege of Limerick, making 
himself quite serTicable to the state, for which he seems never to have been 
duly rewarded, and becoming eventually much dissatisfied with the gen- 
eral relations of his adopted country, at the age of sixty-three he left 
Ireland, and ventured i^pon a voyage acros3 the Ocean, reaching Pennsyl- 
vania in 1722. With the new country he was much pleased, and soon 
purchased a farm and settled in Chester county of that state ; and it was 
here that his grand-son and name-sake, the subject of this sketch, was 
born, on the 1st of January, 1745. 

But little is known of the early life of Wayne,. further than he was 
accounted a '' pretty wild boy,'' and from his youth segued to have had a 
greater fondness for the art and peril of war than any thing his mind could 
be called to. For this pass-time and amusement, he forsook school, school- 
books, and gave little heed to much earnest advice. His uncle, Q-ilbert 
Wayne, to whom Anthony was sent as a pupil , to acquire the common 
rudiments of an education, wrote to his father as follows concerning his 
nephew : 

" I really suspect," said he, " that parental affection blinds you ; and 
that you have mistaken your son's capacity. What he may be best 
qualined for, I know not ; but one thing I am certain of, that he will 
never make a scholar. He may make a soldier ; he has already disr 
tracted the brains of two-thirds of the boys under my direction, by rehersals 
of battles, and sieges Ac. They exhibit more the appearance of Indians and 
harlequins than of students ; this one, decorated with a cap of many 
colors; and others, habited in coats as variegated as Joseph's of old; 
some, laid up with broken heads, and others with black eyes. During 
noon, instead of the usual games and amusements, he has the boys em- 
ployed in throwing up redoubts, skirmishing, &c. I must be candid 
with you, brother Isaac ; unless Anthony pays more attention to his 
books, I shall be under the painful necessity of dismissing him from 
-the school." 

The result of this was a severe lecture from his father, who threatened, 
likewise, to withdraw him from school and place him upon the farm at 
hard work, if failing to conduct himself differently, in the future, and give 
«ver his sham battling, erection of redoubts, military rehearsals, and 
building of mud forts. The earnest, resolute wordsf of his father, for 
whom he entertained a strong affection and regard, were deeply impressed 
upon him ; and he resolved to return to his uUcle, devote himself to his 
studies, and forsake all that had given rise to former complaint against 
him. Thus acting and aj5ply in g himself diligently to his studies for a 
period of eighteen months, his uncle was compelled to admit that he had 
not only " acquired all that his master could teach," but that " lie merited 
the means of higher and more general instruction," which induced his 
father at once to send him to the Philadelphia Academy, where, at the 
age of eighteen years, he had acquired an extended knowledge of Astronomy 
and Mathematics. Returning again to his native county, he now entered 
upon the business of land surveying. 

It was about this period that the peace between the jpowers of Great 
Britain and France was terminated,, which, placed Nova Scotia in tfie 
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possession of the former, and tlie Britisli government at once bethouglit 
to colonize lier newly acquired territory ; and associations soon began to 
be formed in some of tbe older provinces witb a view to colonizing these 
newly acquired regions. Prominent among these was a company of mer- 
chants and others, from Pennsylvania, embracing among their number 
Benjamin Franklin, and through the recomendation of Franklin, young 
WAYNBjtheninhis twenty-first year, was readily chosen special agent to visit 
the newly-acquired territory, to examine the soil best adapted to agricul- 
tural pursuits, and to gain information as to '^ the means of commercial 
fkcilities connected with it." Upon this important mission young Wayne 
not only soon embarked and performed the duties thereof most satis- 
&ctorily to all concerned, but was continued in the trust till the year 1767, 
when the difficulties, then assuming a serious attitude between the mother 
coun-try and the colonial settlements of America, had the effect to 
break up the enterprise and call the attention of the colonists to matters 
of self-defense directly within the colonial settlements. 

Returning again to Pennsylvania, young Wayne, in 1767, was united 
in wedlock to the daughter of a distinguished merchant in Philadelphia, 
•of the name of Bepjamin Penrose, whither he soon returned to Chester 
county, and again embarked in the occupation of surveying, engaging 
also in agricultural pursuits when a short cessation or pause in his profes - 
sion occurred ; and in this latter vocation he is said to have ^^ found much 
to gratify his taste." 

Continuing to menace the colonies, and insist upon her policy of tax- 
ation, up to the period of 1774-5 — to which time we find Wayne still 
engaged in the business of purveying and farming — Great Britain was at 
length met with a formidable front by the colonists, who had determined 
to resist the further aggressions of the king and Parliament of the British 
government, even to ^e sword. Indeed, matters had now assumed such a 
shape as to leave no room or hope for escape on the part of the colonial 
settlements ; and WATNE was among the first to step forward and de- 
clare for a positive stand against the further encroachment of the 
British Crown. 

The events now surely leading to a long and severe struggle against 
the mother country, in which he was to take so active a part, had years 
before, when but a boy, been foreshadowed in his ardent love of militarv 
sports — his fondness for the erection of redoubts and mud forts, of which 
his uncle so earnestly complained ; and seeing largely the importance 
of readiness for such a campaign, Wayne began at once to withdraw him- 
self from all political assemblies of the country, and devote himself to 
the organization and instruction of military bodies. In this he was not 
only wise, but successful ; for, within the period of six weeks, he was 
able to bring together and form a company of volunteers, ^' having," says 
the account,* from which the foregoing was principally drawn," more tne 
' appearance of a veteran than of a military regiment." 

The energy and capacity of Watnb had now begun to attract public 
attention ; and during the early part of January, 1776, the Continental 
Congress readily conferred upon him the title of Colonel, and gave him the 
command of " one of the four regiments required' from Pennsylvania, in 
reinforcement of the northern army." In his new capacity, he was ever 

^Prepared by bis sod, Isaac Wayne, and first published in a work printed in 
Philadelphia some yean ago, called " Thk OiBUvr. 
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noted for his diligence and activity, and his efforts were always attended 
with marked success. 

The regiment under his command having been speedily raised and 
eqniped, he soon took np his line of march for Canada ; whither he arrived 
about the latter part of June, (76,) and formed a part of Thompson's 
brigade, at the mouth of the river Sorel. Major-Gkneral Sullivan, then in 
command of the northern army, arrived at this point about the same pe - 
riod of Wayne's arrival, and learning that the British commander had 
sent a detachment of some six hundred light infantry to the westward, as 
far as the village of Trois Bivieres, unattended by any relief corps, a plan 
was at once agreed upon for the capture of the detachment and post, 
and establishing there a formidable battery, ^^ which, if not sufficient en- 
tirely to prevent the ascent of the British armed vessels and transports 
to Montreal, might, for a time so embarrass the navigation, as greatly to 
retard their progress thither.'** 

Accordingly, on the 3rd of July, with St. Clair's, Wayne's and Ir- 
vine's regiments, Major Sullivan dispatched Thompson to a little village on 
the south side of the St. Lawrence, called Niccolete, which stood nearly 
opposite to the village of Trois Bivieres. 

Learning ^' that a place called the White-house (still nearer to Hie as- 
sailants than Trois Bivieres) was occupied by an advanced guard," and 
Thompson, a tactician of the old school, being of the opinion that 
'Uroops acting offensively should leave no hostile post in their rear,^' 
began ta move in the direction of the supposed position of the enemy, 
but soon found that the point was unoccupied. 

After the loss of much time and the encounter of many perplexities, 
besides placing his men in a fair position for a surprise and capture, 
Thompson now directed the troops to return to the place of their landing. 
Having, for some hours previous, been shielded by the night, the dawn 
now began to appear, and the enemy caught sight of the detach- 
ment, and were soon driving it from point to point, until, at length, 
the troops under Thompson were compelled to seek safety in a consider- 
able morass, '*• from which he had just extricated himself," where ^^ he and 
a few others," were soon captured ; and Col. St. Clair, second in command, 
having, about the same time, been disabled in one of his feet, the fur- 
ther direction of the forces remaining fell upon Col. Wayne ; and 
though badly wounded, so successful was he in the conduct of the move- 
ment, that he soon gained the western side of the river Des Loups, 
and rapidly made his ^^ way along the northern bank of the St. Law- 
rence, to the village of Berthier," gaining the American camp at the 
mouth of the river Sorel in safety. 

Late in June, General Sullivan began to perceive, from the move- 
ments of the British, that his position was no longer a safe one ; and im- 
mediately issued an order for the evacuation of the fort of the Sor^l, and 
a retreat upon Lake Champlain. 

. In this movement Wayne and the Pennsylvania regiments were di- 
rected to cover the rear. So close was the enemy, in this move, '^that 
the boats latest getting into motion were not beyond the reach of musket 
shot, when the head of the enemy's column entered the fort." Without fur- 
ther molestation or alarm, the army, on the 17th of July, succeeded in 
reaching Ticonderoga. 

♦St. Clair's narrative. 
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Thas we see, in the very out-set of tlie smuggle for Independence, how 
our hero, step by step, made himself most serviceable to his country and, 
laid the foundation for lasting renown. 

The command of the northern troops, now devolving upon Gen. G-ates> 
who, learning of the perilous condition of Washington, " with eight regi- 
ments," marched ^' to the aid of the Commander-in-chief,'' leaving the 
post of Tieonderoga in the command of Col. Wayne, with a force of two 
thousand five hundred men — an arrangement that not only proved most 
pleasing to the troops under him, but highly agreeable to Congress, which 
body, in order the better to encourage and sustain the appointment, soon 
conferred upon Wayne the title of Brigadier-Greneral, continuing him in 
command of Ticonderoga until the following spring, at which period he 
was called to the ranks of the main army under G-en. Washington, rcJach- 
ing headquarters on the 15th of May, 1777, where he was at once placed 
at the head of a brigade " which," said Washington, " could not fail under 
his direction to be soon and greatly distinguished." 

We now find Wayne connected with nearly every important movement 
of the Revolution; and though, as on occasions already referred to, closely 
pursued or surrounded, he yet, sooner or later, was ever the successful 
leader or actor in every engagement. 

After the retreat of the British from Philadelphia, in June, 1777, we 
find the corps under Wayne, with those of Sullivan, Maxwell, and Morgan, 
sent in pursuit, of which, two alone (Wayne's and Morgan's) were enabled 
to follow up the retreat, of whom Washington, in his report to Congress, 
said : " They displayed great bravery and good conduct ; constantly ad- 
vancing on an enemy far superior to themselves in numbers, and well se- 
cured by redoubts." 

At the battle of Brandywine " Wayne' was assigned the post of honor, 
that of leading the American attack ; a service he performed with a gaK 
lantry now become habitual to himself and the division he commanded."* 

At the famous engagement of Stoney Point, Wayne's own escapes are 
stated as " of the hair-breadth kind.''t Shortly after capturing and 
entering the fortification of the enemy, he was struck by a musket-ball on 
the head, which caused his fall ; but he immediately rallied, crying out, 
^* march on, carry me into the fort ; for should the wound be mortal, I will 
die at the head of the column." 

This engagement, considered " the most brilliant of the war," is said to 
have "cbvered the commanding general (Wayne) with laurels;" of whom 
Washington, referring to this occasion, said in his report to Congress: 
"To the encoumiums he (Wayne) has deservedly bestowed on the of&cers 
and men under his command, it gives me pleasure to add that his own 
conduct throughout the whole of this arduous enterprise merits the warm- 
test approbation of Congress. He improved on the plan recommended by 
me, ind executed it in a manner that does honor to his judgement and 
bravery ; " and Congress tendered him a vote of thanks for his valiant 
efforts on the occasion in question. In addition to these, Wayne was the 
recipient also of many complimentary letters from men of distinction at 
the* time, one of which, from Gen. Charles Lee, will serve as illustrative, 

♦Sparks* Biography, vol. 4. 

fSo intrepid and daring yras he, that early in the campaign of the Revolation lie rc- 
eeived the appellation of Mad Antkony, and ever afterward retained the title, by which 
he is still familiarly known and called. 
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perhaps^ of their general tenor. Said Mr. Lee:- ^' what I am ^ing to say 
you will not I hope consider as paying my court in this your hour of 
glory; for, as it icr at least my present intention to leave this continent, I 
can have no interest in paying my court to any indiyidual. What I shall 
say therefore is dictated by the genuine feelings of my heart. I do most 
sincerely declare that your assault of Stony Point is not only the most 
brilliant in my opinion, throughout the whole course of the war on either 
side, but that it is the most brilliant I am acquainted with in history; the 
assault of Schweidnits by Marshal Loudon, I think inferior to it. I wilih 
you, therefore, most sincerely, joy of the laurels you have deservedly 
acquired, and that you may long live to wear them. With respect and no 
small admiration, I remain, &c." 

If a mutinous spirit arose among the troops at any time there were 
none better able to quell it than Wayne. Universally beloved and admired 
by all the privates under him, he readily exerted a salutary influence over 
them. This power of Wayne was strikingly illustrated during the 
fore part of January, 1781, soon after the distribution of the army for 
winter quarters. Shortly after the ordinary festivies of the day, " the 
whole division, with a few exceptions, was found in a state of open and 
decided insurrection, disclaiming all further obedience, and boldly avowing 
an intention of immediately abandoning the post, and of seeking, with 
arms in their hands, a redress of their grievances."^ The affair proved a' 
serious one. Every attempt to .quell the movement seemed to have been 
met by blows — ^** wounds were inflicted and lives lost;'* The grievances 
complained of, were " clothing generally bad in quality, and always de- 
ficient in quantity ; wages irregularly paid, and in a currency i^r below 
its nominal value ; and, lastly, service greatly prolonged beyond the legal 
term of enlistment." . 

The conflict closed about half-past eleven o'clock ; and being no longer 
obstructed, the insurgents began a march toward Princeton ; and Wayne, 
then stationed in the neighborhood of Morristown, at some risk, deter- 
mined to follow them and endeavor to bring them again to order. In a (^on- " 
ciliatory and dignified manner, overtaking the main body at Tealto^n, 
heat once began to open negotiations with some of the nbn-coiiimissioned 
officers in whom he placed most confidence ; and it was not long before 
he succeeded in convincing them that, in order to succeed in their demands, 
a change in their course and demeanor would be of the first necessity — that 
without such a course of order on the part of the agrieved, nothing what- 
ever could be effected — urging the necessity of organizing a board or ap- 
pointing a committee among them to set forth the grievances, and by "a 
full and clear statement of their demands " — ^pledging himself to becJome 
a zealous advocate in their behalf, in '' so far as the claims made should 
be founded in justice or equity." 

These suggestions had the desired efiect ; the committee was duly ap- 
pointed, land the march towards Princeton was again begun, but in a man- 
ner much more orderly than before. 

Such was the power and force of character of the good man and valiant 
soldier after whom our thriving city is named ; and may it ever emulate 
his example. 

As early as 1777-8, the British government having determined to direct 
*Ha»ird'8 <' R«gist4»r of Ponnsylvania." 
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some formidable operations ftgainst the industrial relations of the South, 
in the early part of April, 1781, Washington despatched La&yette, '^ with 
twelve hundred regular infantry to Yirgii^ia ; and not long after, gare to 
the remains of the Pennsylvania line (about eleven hundred, commanded 
by Wayne,)a similar destination. " We find Gen. Wayne engaging the Brit- 
ish at G-reen Spring, driving the enemy's pickets, and advancing in person 
to within some '^ fifty yards of the whole British army drawn up in order of 
battle, and already pushing forward flank-corps to envelope him." Deter- 
mining to make up in boldness what he seemed to have lost or was about 
to lose in a too near approach to the enemy's lines, he made a bold and sud- 
den move upon the enemy, and then retreated, which gave the British com- 
mandant to infer that it was an effort to draw hi« forces into ambush, 
which made so decided an impression in this direction, ^^that all pursuit 
of the American corps was forbidden." 

By some this movement was deemed rash ; but Washington, in a letter to 
the General, said : " I received, with the greatest pleasure, the account of the 
action at Green Spring." Gen. Greene said: " the Marquis gives you great 
glory for your conduct |n the action at Jamestown ; and I am sensible that 
you m^rit it. that I had but had you with me a few days ago ! Your 
glory and the public good might have been greatly advanced." 

On the first day of January following this movement, by order of GTen. 
Greene, Gen. Wayne was sent '' to reinstate, as fkr as might be possible, 
ike authority of the Union within the limits of G^oi^ia,. with one hundred 
regfilar dragoons, three hundred undisciplined Georgia militia,and about the 
same number of State cavalry." 

Though greatly inadequate to the end desired, yet Wayne is said to 
have uttered no complaint or objection, but resolutely moved forward on 
his mission, bringing to bear his usual boldness and wisdom, sufficient, with 
this small force, to push ^^ the enemy from all his interior posts," and to 
*^ cut off Indian detachments marching to his aid ; " intercepted the forays 
of the enemy's maiu body, and on the land side, penned him up, in a great 
.degree, within the narrow limits of the town of Savannah ; and all in the 
"short space of five weeks." 

In a letter to Gen. Greene, bearing date Feb. 28, 1782, Wayne said : 
"The duty we have done in Georgia was more difficult than that im- 
posed upon the children of Isreal ; they had only to make bricks with 
BtraWy but we have had provision, forage, and almost every other aparatus 
of war, to procure without money ; boats, bridges, &c., to build without 
material, except those taken from the stump ; and, what was more difficult 
than all, to make whtgs out of tones. But this we have effected, and 
wrested the country out of the hands of the enemy, with the exception 
only of the town of Savannah. How to keep it without some additional 
force, is a matter worthy of consideration."* 

The British troops having evacuated Savannah about the 12th of July, 
Wayne, by order of General Greene, with the troops under his command, whs 
recalled to South Carolina. In the letter, addressed to General Wayne, re- 
calliog him from Georgia, Greene thus wrote : ** I am happy at the approach- 
ipg deliverance of that unfortunate country ; and what adds to my happiness* 

*Ili a letter to a friend the General said : " In the five weeks we hare been here, not 
an offioer or soldier with me has once undressed, except for the purpose of changing his 
linen. The actual foree of the enemy at this moment ia more than three times that of 
min«. What we have be«n able to do has been don« bjr maneur« ng rather than by force. '' 
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is, thftt it will teflect no small honor upon you. I wisb you to be persuaded, 
that I shall (jLo you ample justice in my public accounts to Congress and the 
Commander-in-chief. I think you have conducted your command with great 
prudence apd with, astonishing perseverance ; and, in so doing, you have fully 
answered the high expectations I ever entertained of your military abilities, 
from our earliest iM!g[uaintanee." 

Soon after the evacuation of Savannah, Charleston whs given up by the 
British, which, after & treaty of peace, and an absence of seven years from hia 
family, Wayne again returned to his homestead in Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, truly one of the nK>st remarkable men of his day, crowned, as he well 
deserved, with the blessings of a whole nation of free men, and noble women* 

Btttliis well known abilities, and the high esteem in which he was held by 
his fellow-citizens, soon brought him before the public again, but in another 
capacity from that of a soldier. He was now elected a member of the Coun- 
cil of Censors ; and soon afLer this event he was honered with a seat in the 
Convention ** called to revise and amend the Constitution of the State ; '' in the 
discharge of which duties he acquitted himself with marked ability, and 
much to the satisfaction of the people. 

At the close of these duties, declining any further services of a civil or po- 
litical nature, prefaring to lead a life of retirement rather than one of public 
distinction oi any kina; and thus, principally employed in the pursuits of ag- 
riculture, was his time passed until, by the wish of Washington and the 
voice of the people, in the early part of 1192, Wayne was again called to the 
service of his country, and 'v appointed to the pommand of the legion and 
army pf the West,'' the result of causes which the reader will find detailed in 
Chapters^ i., XI, and XII, of this yolunie. 

At the close of his labors in the west, returning to the east, ** plaudits and 
thanks, public and private," were showered upon him; and "Congressy 
then in session, unanimously adopted resolutions highly complimentary to 
the Greneral and the whole army." . 

The year following the treaty of Greenville, (1796), being appointed sole 
commissioner to treat with the northwestern Indians, and also ** receiver of 
the military posts given up by the British government, General Wayne again 
returned to the west ; and, alter a prompt and faithful discharge of the duties 
attached to these new functions, while descending Lake Erie from Detrok, he- 
was attacked by the gout," where he soon after died ; and, at his own re- 
quest, (having previously been removed to the block-house) he was bui-iedl 
at the foot of the flag-staff of the garrison, with the simple inscription of *' A. 
W." upon the stone that served to remind the inmates and the stranger of the 
burial place of the patriot, the hero, the soldier, and the man of true courage 
and remarkable foresight, Anthont Wayke. 

For thirteen years the remains of Wayne continued to repose beneath this 
simple head-stone, at the foot of the old flag-staff of Erie, when, in 1809, his 
son. Col. Isaac Wayne, desiring to rfemove the bones of his valiant father to 
the family burial place, in the cemetery of St. David's Church, in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, the body was disinterred, still in a fine state of preser- 
vation, and removed as above, where a monument was raised to his memory 
by the " Pennsylvania State Society of the Cincinnati," on which the visitant 
may still read on the north and south front thereof, the following inscription ; 

" North front: — Major-general Anthony Wayne was born at Waynesbor- 
ough, in Chester county, State of Pennsylvania, A. D., 1746. After a life 
of honor and usefulness, he died in December, 1796, at a mihtary post on the 
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ehctn of L&ke Erie, CommandeHii-cbief of the Army of Ihe Urited States. 
His milit&ry acliieTements.are consecrated in the hietory of hie oovattry, and 
Id the hearts of Iiia countrj-meii. His remains are here depodtecl. 

" South frost: — In honor of the distinguished military eerrices of Hajok- 
Gkxekal Anthoxt Watke, and as an a&ctionate tribute of lespect to his 
memory, ihis stone was erected by iiis companions in arms, the Peansylra- 
pia Stale Society of the Cincinnati, July 41h, A. D., 1809, thirty- fourth anni- 
versaiT of the Independence of the United States ; an event which constitutes 
the moBt appropriate enlogium of an American soldier and patriot." 

The accompanying portr<ut of General Wayne is from an old paintings -of 
him, and is doubtless very Accnmte, iind iriil no donbt be highly prised by 
every citizen of Fort Warnc and lover of his country into whose handa it 
sbonld chance to fall. 

Why a monument has not long ago been erected, on the site of the old 
fort, to the memory of this heroic and worthy man, inchiding idso Major 
Hatutramck, and the valiant soldiery under thdr command, I know not ; bnt 



feel that, thuugh so long forgotten or ii^lected, the work will yet be p 
formed by the people of the city of Fort Wayne and county of Allen ; tt 
enabliDg the stranger visiting the historic scenes of our eity and adjacent lo- 



calities to behold, instead of the old garrison, — whose only rHnains among us 
consists in a few plainly- wrought canes, in the possesion of a few of our clti- 
sene, preserved as mementoes of the fort so long over-looking the confluence 
of the St. Mary and St. Jos^h, — a substantial and appropriate monument 
to the memory of Ahthosv Waithe and the brave men who dared to follow 
him to this ancient stronghold, that the then infant and enfeebled settlements 
of the west might enjoy peace and safety, and -our beautiful country be ena- 
bled to insrcb steadily on, as she has, to her present condition of growth and 
prosperity. 
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History OF FORf WAYNE, 

itiom the Earliest Known Accounts of this Point to the Present Period. 
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** T watch the circle of the eternal veare, 

And read forever in the storied jVil^J 
One lengthened roll of blood and wrong and team — 

One onward step of Truth from age to age." 

" The eternal snl'ge 
Of Time and tide rolls on, and bears afar ' 

Our bubbles ; and the old burst — new emerge, 
Lashed from the foanA of ages ; while tlie graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves.'* 

CHAPTEIl I.— Pbeliminauy. 

IVImitive traces — Situation, general appearance of the City, and quality of tlie Soil in 
the reijion — The" elorious gate" — Its early advantages both 1o the Indians and 
the Whiten — Tl»e Key to the Xortliwest — Early occupation bytlie French, Kngli!*h, 
unci Americans — For centuries doubtloFs the home t»f the Kcd Man — Its proini- 
nence and early discovery by the French— The l»est rt)ute to the Mip^is^ippi — First 
Settlement atVincennes— ^This point evidently visited before Viuccnnef* — La. 
Salle's journey af(K>t — His journal to Frontenae — ^ j^ei^t route— D'Aubry's expedition 
— Early settlements — A.ppcarance in 17.94 — Englii^ih and French Srttlenjents — 
Early npssionaries — Efforts of the French— *La Salle's voyage— N'ew Franc*' — 
French trading posts — First Missioh among the Miamics— Their territ<^rv — Indian 
liberality:— Hennepin — The rci-sionariesand ^Miamies— La Barre's remonstrance — 
Illinois Iixlians — FeuHsoflhe Iroquois, Miami, and Illinois tr:be?» — Tradefs an<l 
squaws— -Kaskaskia — Trade and tralHc — Host point -^-—Freru'li Voyageui's and Ouia- 
ti'uons — French militia arrive here — French fort — Capt. <rVincennes — The English 
fort — Traced by W'a^'ne in l794^-A Nort— 'Conclusive evidence.. 



C^O AVRITE of the past — to preserve the historic records of 
dnha former ago — to ciili the good and the true of any time — to 

^^CY-^render green again tlie memories and relations of early days, 

;'^even thongh blood and carnage liad marked tlie lields and the 

'^ foot-prints of the periods gone with gory redness, and mad(» 

the rivers and rivnlets to run crimson with the blood ot the slain — 'is 

hut to perforin a common dntyto a common humanilyl 



2 UisTORT OF Fort Waxjce. 

The primitive traces and early evidences of barbaric and civil- 
ized life in this part of the State ot Indiana are many and various ; 
and the present site of the City of Fort Wayne, with contiguous 
localities, is fully arid fairly entitled to Historic Ground ! 

Situated upon a point of land, the most elevated in the State, 
Fort Wayne is very appropriately called the Summit City. The 
general face of the country surrounding is rolling and somewhat 
uneven, with here and there a considerable promontory, overlooking 
The beautiful streams and valleys in the region. With strong 
impregnatiofis of iron and sulphui*, the soil is variously composed 
of the most valuable elements, admirably adapted both for farming 
and building purposes, — consisting of the loamy, sandy, clayey 
qualities. Embodying much of the romantic and picturesque in 
nature, the surrounding aspects and scenery of tlie place never fail 
to awaken the liveliest admiration and curiosity of the stranger ; 
while the general appearance of the city, itself, at the present pe- 
riod, with its numerous iruit and shade trees, handsome dwellings 
and yards — beaufiftil Shrubbery, and well cultivated gardens, in 
seasons of verdure and flowers, is ever one of exceeding pleasant- 
ness and beauty, alike to the hesitant and the momentary sojourner. 

From a very early period, with the IndianiS,' it was a "glorious 
gate" " through which all the good words of" their " chiefs had to 
pass from the north to the south, and from the east to the west. "*^^ 
At a later period in the history of events in America— -in the strug- 
gle between barbarism and civilization — it became at once the 
pivotal point upon which the most important relations of the 
country turned, both for the advancing civilization of the time and 
the barbaric force against which it had to contend — the key, in 
FACT, to the Great Northwest ! 

Early occupied as a military point of great importance, alike to 
the French, the English and our own Government, each, in turn, 
establishing and maintaining a military post here, as a means by 
which to attain and exercise an extended control over the destinies 
and resources of the new world, "questions of infinite reach, involv- 
ing dominion, race, language, law and religion, have hung upon 
the petty display of military power at the junction of these rivers."t 

Here the red man had lived, doubtless, for centuries before the 
iirst civilized settlement in America had begun, — his squaws culti- 
vating the maze and performing the common hardships of life, 
while he hutited the buffalo and wild game of the forest and prairie ; 

* Little Tttrtle. i Jt'sse L. Williams, Esq. 

Xotk: Judge Law, in his interesting Address, "The Colonial History of Vineennes/' 
(Ind.) page 10, says : **It is a singular fact, yet no less true, that the Wabash -v^as 
known and navigated by the whites long l)<*fope t\\e Ohio was known to exist. Indeed* 
nil the maps — and I have seen two before the year 1730 — call the Ohio at its corirtu 
<»upe with the Mississippi, 'Ouabauhe,' The reason is obviotw, when one reflects lor a 
single instant, that the whole course of travel to the Mississippi was either by the Illi- 
—rtH or the Wabash. The only communivatiou with the Minsissippi was ry tIik FnExcn 
m Mie latter part of the I7th and early in the I8th century, and was fi-om the Lakes. 
' The prit«t and the soldier were th«> onlv travelers. They ascended the Mnurnee, cr«j4- 
*d tlie Portage, and descended the Wabash to this Poet." 
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speared the fish in the beautiful streams gliding by ; leisurely bask- 
ed in the sunshine; devoted himself to plays and games; hud- 
dled about the wigwam and the camp-Cre ; or went forth to secure 
the trophies and honors of war. 

Being situated at the head and terminus of two considerable streams, 
(the St. Joseph and Maumee), the one flowing from the region of 
Lake Michigan and the otlier into Lake Erie, direct from and into 
points near to and from which the early voyageurs^ missionaries, 
and traders sought so earnestly to extend their efforts and discov- 
eries — together with the fact, at an early period, of a strong rela- 
tionship^ and doubtless frequent intercourse between, the tribes 
along those lakes and the Miamies of this part of their extended 
territory, — it is not probable that this point could have long escaped 
their attention. And, as will be seen in subsequent pages, there 
exists the strongest evidence that the early French missionaries, 
explorers and traders, from Canada, had visited the junction of these 
rivers as early as 1680 to 1682-3 — and the probability is very 
strong that they were here at a much earlier period. 

Judge Law, in his able Address, concerning the first settlement 
of Vincennes by the French, concludes it to have been about the 
year 1710 or itll ; and thinks it most probable in the first of the 
two years mentioned, "inasmuch," says he, "as tlie Fort must have 
been built and garrisoned before an application was made for a 
missionary." Now, the advantages of navigation, the nearness of 
this point to the Lakes, the extensive openings of this region,t and 
the fame it seems to have so long enjoyed as a "glorious gate," give 
to it a claim priori to that of the establishment of a Post and Mission 
at Yincennes. And it is not improbable, that a temporary mission 
was established here before or soon afierthe eventful year of 1C82. 

h\ the early part of 1680, LaSalle, having penetrated the west to 
a point, which is now known as Peoria, 111., where he built a fort, 
which he called Creveccniir^ (Broken Heart,) because of his former 
misfortunes, and soon finding himself without supplies and neces- 
sary materials for the completion of a vessel he had then begun at 
the foot of Lake Peoria, in the month of March, of that year, deter- 
mining upon a plan to hasten the needed supplies, with but three 
attendants, he set out a-foot towards Lake Erie, "following along the 
water-shed, or divide, which soperates the streams that flow into 
the Ohio river from those which flow into Lake Erie," and reached 

*The Mascoutens, Bays Gallatin, dwelling about Lake Michigan were a brancli of 
the Miamies. 

tThe following, from Ihe "daily journal of Wayne'a campaign,'* will show the ap- 
peora»>ne of this point, on the amval of the army here, in 1794: 

"Camp Miami Villages, ITtii September, 1794. — The army baited on thiegiound 
ut 5 o'clock, p. m.. being 47 miles from Fort Defiance and 14 fr<mi our last encampment- 
there ftre nearly 500 acres of cleared lond lying in one body on the rivers Si. JoRcph, 
St. Mary's and the Miami; there are fine points of land contiguous to those rivew ad- 
joining Vhcfclcared land. The rivers are navigable for small crafts in the Bummer, and 
in the winter there is wut-ef sufiicient for large boatw, the land adjacent fertile and weU 
rimbered, and from eyary appLuranc*'- it haf< bof-x) one of thcliirg«\-?t9i'tt.lem«:ptA m«rlx- '>v 
tiiC Indian:? in thii* country-." 
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Ills destination in safety;* which makes it quite evident, together 
with the fact of his having spent the Autumn of 1679 in the erection 
,ot a fort at the mouth of the St. Joseph's river, sounding the chan- 
nel of that stream, and establihsmg there " a depot for supplies 
and goods," that he was by no means unacquainted, at an early 
period of his efforts, with this region of the north-west. 

The reputed rival as well as co-laborer of La Salle, Louis Hennfe- 
pin^ a Franciscan friar, of the Recollect variety, and said to have 
been very ambitious as a discoverer, as also daring, hardy, ener- 
getic, with other peculiarities closely allied thereto, as early a^ 
1663-4: speaks of the "Hohio," and of a route Irom the Lakes 
(northern) to the Mississippi by the Wabash, the account of which 
he had heard, and which was explored in 1676. In Hennepin'ti 
volume of 1698, is a journal, says the best accounts, said to be that 
sent by La Salle to Count Frontenac, in 1682 or 1683, which men- 
tions t/ie route hy the Mamnee and Wabash as the most direct to 
the great western river ^ (Mississippi ;)t which makes it quite evi- 
dent that this region was not only early visited, but that the route lead- 
ing through this immediate vicinity, was often very early traversed 
by explorers, missionaries and fur- traders. And, in view of the 
navigable streams concentrating at this point ; the vast amount of 
fur that must annually have been accummulated here ; the 
great number of Indians dwelling at this locality, and in the region, 
— that these adventurous and zealous spirits should have early 
selected this as a favorable and most a;dvantageous site, not only 
for the prosecution of the labors of the missionaiy and the accumu- 
lation of fur by the trader, but for the early establishment of 
a military postj seems most reasonable indeed, and requires but 
little conjecture to arrive at a somewhat dclinite conclusion as to 
the truthfulness of the question considered. 

Not only did the earliest of the French voyageurs and explorers 
consider this the most direct route to the great western river, Missis- 
sippi, but those of a later period seem to have universally regarded 
the route by the Miam.i or Omee villages, at this point, as the best. 
Says J. VV. Dawson, Esq., in his researches : "By reference to early 
history, we find that, in 17 16, among the routes of travel established 
by the French, was one from the head of Lake Erie, (now Manhat- 
tan, or its more successful rival, Toledo,) up the Maumee river to 
the site of Fort Wayne, thence by portage to the head of Little? 
River, across the marsh now crossed by the Toledo, Wabash and 
Western railroad ; thence by Little River to the Wabash, about nine 
miles below Huntington ; thence down the Wabash to the Ohio ; and 
. thence to the Mississippi." And as late as 1759 the same route i^ 
. favored. Says the same researches : " The iText interesting reference 
to Fort Wayne, is in 175r>, and advises us of a most distinguished 
expedition iitted out by M. d'Aidny, commandant at Illivois. The 

^•** W-esteni Annals," pa<]jes (12 and 03. 

f" State? and Territont's (»ftlu; Great West," pajG^fB fi? nnd (il). 
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French haying exhausted their supplies in Pennsylvania, andujiablo 
to withstand the British, it was conceived by M. d'Aubry to rein- 
force his brethern. Accordingly, a levey of 400 naen, and 200,000 
lbs. of flour was raised at Kaskaskia,* and started from there to 
Venango, Fa. Ft. Du Quesne (Pittsburgh,) was abandoned, and 
hence the reinforcement could not go thence by the Ohio river. 
So he proceeded with his force down to tliQ Mississippi; thence 
down that river to the mouth of the Ohio ; then up the Ohio to the 
mouth of Wabash ; then up the Wabash, to the mouth of Little 
liiver ; then up tliat stream to the portage ; and then to Ft. Miami, 
(Ft. Wayne,) where they embarked stores and all on the Maumee ; 
then down the Maumee and along the shore of Lake Erie to Pres- 
que'Isle; then across the portage to Le Boeuff; then down French 
Creek,, to Venan<^6, Pa." 

From the founding, by the French, of the city of Quebec, in 
Canada, in 1608, to 1763, fpr a period of more than one hundred 
and iifty years, the .governments of France and Great Britain, 
(the latter having begun a settlement at Jamestown, in Virginia, as 
early as 1607,) were most energetic and resolute rivals in niany 
civil, military, and often sanguinary contests as to territorial limits 
colonel establishments, and the general trade and commerce of the 
now world of North America.t 

In 1634, the missionaries, Brebocuf and Daniel, joining^ P^rty 
of Hurons, on their, return from Quebec, after crossing the Ottowa 
river, established a mission near a bay of Lake Huron, where they 
are said daily to have rang a bell, calling the natives of the region 
to prayer, and who also " performed all those kindly offices which 
were calculated to secure the confidence and affection of the tribes 
on the Lake shores." 

As early as 1670, Great Britain had established, at different 
points, between the 32d and 45th degrees of north latitude, as 
many as nine colonial settlements in America; and it was not until 
about eighty years lat^r that the English began to make any eflbrt 
towards a settlement west of the Allegheny mountains. 

In 1670, the French colonists m America had perseverpd in the 
extension of their settlements to the westward from Quebec, on the 
shores of the St. Lawrence, and the borders of lakes Ontario and 
Erie ; and their missionaries and traders had succeeded in explor- 
ing the bordering regions of the northern lak^^s, to the wx3st,as far as 
Lake Superior ; and stations, with a view to the Christianization of 
the Indians, were established at several points, among a number of 
Indian tribes. To give protection and impetus to the fur trade, 
then coming to be very extensive in its opprations, a number of 

*Tliat this point was visited before theestablisluiientof settlement* at Kaskaskia 
nn<l Kahokia, or other points AvesUvard, seerns to be ijenerally admitted by aU the most 
aiithenic historical researches that the writer lias had occasion to refer to. 

fFor a more extended summary of the^e curly period.^, see Bancroft's Ilifitory of U. 
S., Dillon's History of Indiana, Parkman's Conspiracy of iVvitine, Spaiks's Liff* of T.a 
{SaUe, Vol. 1, now series, do. Life of Marquette, ttc. 
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stockade forts and trading posts were also erected at various points 
best suited for such establishments. 

A little minutia as to the efforts, trials, and disappointments of 
these primitive missionaries and others, in connection with other 
points, will here be of interest to the reader, and tend to open a 
more extended view of the relations that surrounded, and, at an 
early period, evidently influenced, the destiny of the present situa- 
tion and historic importance of the City of Fort Wayne. 

At the period I now refer, Charles IL was King of . England, 
and Louis XIV, — purported to have been a most ambitious man', — 
was monarch of the French. A statesman of considerable abilitv, 
of the name of Colbert, was minister of Finances to the latter, who 
is said to have inspirited the colonists of Canada with an arduous 
wish to widen their domain, as well as to increase the power of the 
French monarch. Thus animated and impelled, with the hope ot 
enjoying the advantages and paeans of Christian civilization thought 
necessary to be pxerte4 oyer the various Indian tribes of the west, at; 
that early period, tnc civil and religious authorities of Canada werc^ 
constrained "to engage earnestly in the support of the policy of in- 
creasing the number and strength of the forts, trading-posts and 
missionary stations in the vast regions lying on the borders of the 
rivers and lakes between Quebec and the head of Lake Superior/' 

At this early period, the French civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of Canada, having given considerable life to renewed action 
among the missionaries, "in the course of the years 1670, 1671 and 
1672,*' says Dillon, in his researches, " the missionaries, Claude Al- 
louez and Claude Dablon, explored the casternpnrt of Wisconsin, 
the north-eastern portion of Illinois, and, probably visited that part 
of Indiana which lies north of the river Kankakee. In the follow- 
ing year, M. Joliet, an agent of the French colonial Government, 
' and James Marquette, a good and simple-hearted missionary, who 
had his station at Mackinaw, explored the country lying about th(^ 
shores of Green Bay, and on the borders of Fox Eiver, and the river 
Wisconsin, as far westward as the river Mississippi, the banks of 
which they reached on the 17th day June 1672." In the following 
month, on the l7th,many obstacles presenting themselves, they set 
out on their return to Canada, by way of the Illinois river, and 
arrived at Green Bay, an outlet of I^ake Michigan, in the latter 
part of the month of September, a distance of some 2.500 miles. — 
At a village of the Illinois Indians, it is related, they were feasted 
in a most friendly and hospitable manner, upon the choicest food of 
the tribe, consisting of roast buffalo, fish, hominy and dog meat. 

But the curiosity and desires of the French colonists in Canada 
did not cease with the return of the missionaries. In the early pari. 
of 1682, Robert Cavalier de La Salle, with a small exploring party, 
made his way to the Illinois, and passed down that stream lo tlic 
Mississippi, thence continuing his voyage, — with short stoppages 
here and thereat the presentation of the frion(51y calumet or uttark 
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from the shore by unfriendly Indians, etc., — to the Gulf of Mexico, 
-where, on the 9th of April, 1682, they erected a column and cross, 
attaching thereto the arms ofFranc^, with the following inscription: 
*'^L(yiiis the Great^ K^ng of trance^ and Navarre^ reigns — tJie 9th 
of Aprily 1682." All being under arms, after chanting the Te 
Jbeum^ they fired their muskets in honor of the event, and made the 
air to reverberate with the shouts of "Lopg live the King ! " at once 
taking formal possession of the entire country, to which they c;ave 
the name of Louisiane^ in honor of their King. 

Soon alter this event, La Salle and his party returned to Ganada, 
whither he soon after went to France, where he was received with 
much favor by the King, and the account of his and those of Joliet 
and Marquette's discoveries were made known. And thus it was 
that Louis the 14th of France at once laid claim to the whole of 
the soil lying between Canac^a and New Mexico,* disregarding all 
prior or subsequent claims set up by Spain, by reason of the dis^ 
i^overies of tfuan Ponce de Leon, in 1512, and Hernando de Soto, 
during the ypars 1538 and 1542. 

Not long eubsequept to the discovery of the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, tl^e French government began to encourage the establish- 
ment of a line of trading posts and missionary stations in the 
country west uf the Allegheny mountains, from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico, which policy they seeni to have sustained with moder- 
ate success during a period of some spventy-five years. The 
greater part of this long period of time, a few missiqnaries pursued 
their labors^ but with no lasting or general beneficial results, in so 
far, at least, as their efforts related to the Indians of the west. 

In 1679, the same day that La Salle completed the erection of a 
fort at its mouth, the river St. Joseph, of Lake Michigan, received 
the name of "the River Miamies,'^ from the Indians of that name; 
and it was on the banks of this river that the ])rincipal station ior 
the instruction of the Miamies was founded, about that period ; 
after which it was called " the St. Joseph, of Lake Michigan.'' 

Hennepin thus gave the account of the erection of the first 
French post within the territoryf of the MiamiesJ in 1679 : 

♦Afterwards, iot many years, called ^ew Fraxce. 

f Little Turtle, the distinguished chief pf the Miamies, who lived here for many yean 
with his tribe, and die3 here in 1812, at the famous. treaty of Greenville, (0.)f 1796, 
thus, in part, addressed General Wayne' ^garding.Uie temtory of his people : ** You 
have pointed out to us the boundary line between the Indians and the United States : 
but I now take the liberty to inform you that that line cuts off from the Indians a large 
portion of country whicfi has been enjoyed W my forefatJioi-s from time immemorial, 
without mrlestation or dispute. The print of my anceston' houses are every whei-c to 
be seen in this portion. *^ * * * It is well known by all ray brotheni 
present, that my forefather kindled the firat fire at Detroit ; from thence he extended hi« 
lines to the headwaters of Scioto; from thence to its mouth ; from thence to Chicago, 
on Lake Michigan." From the earliest period we have of tJiem, the Miamies liuv«^ 
lieen a leading and most powerful tribe. 

t" When the Miamis were firet invited by the French authorities at Chicago, in 
1670," says Mr. Ohas. B. Laeselle,in one of his interesting sketches, relating to the early 
history of Fort Wayne, *'they were a very powerful Indian nation. A bod}*^ of t.heiu 
assembled near that place for war azainst Ihe powerful Iroquis, (Five Nations), of the 
Hadeson, aud the still more poT«.'crfuT Sioux, o1 the Upper MibSJssippi, consistiid of at 
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"Just at the nioutli of the river Mia^mis there was an emine^npe 
with a kind of platform naturally fortified. It was pretty high and 
steep, of a triangular form — defended on two sides by the river, 
and on the other by a deep ditch, wliich the fall of the water had 
made. We felled the trees that were on the top of the hill, and 
havino: cleared the same from bushes for about two musket shot, 
wc began to b\uld a redoubt of eighty feet long, and forty leet 
broad, with great square pieces of timber, laid one upon another ; 
and prepared a great iiumbcr of stakes, of about twent^^-five feet 
long, to drive into the ground to make our fort the more inaccessi- 
l)lc on the river side. We employed the whole month of November 
(1760) about that work, which was very hard, though we had no 
6ther food but the bear's flesh our savage killed. These beasts arc 
very common in that place, because of the great quantity of grapes 
that abound there; but their flesh being too fat and luscious, our 
men began to be weary of it, and desired leave to go a hunting 
.and kill some wild goats. M. La Salle denied them that liberty, 
which caused some murmurs among them ; and it was but unwil- 
lingly that they continued the work. This, together with the ' ap- 
proach of the winter, and the apprehension that M. La Salle had 
that his vessel (the Griffin) was lost, made him very melancholy, 
though he concealed it as much as he could. W^e made a cabin 
wherein we performed divine service every Sunday; and father 
Gabriel and I, who preached alternately, took care to take such 
te^ts as wer^ suitable to our present circumstances, and flt to inspire 
us with courage, concord and brotherly love. * * * * This 
fort was at last perfected, and called Fort Miamis. " 

This same missionary, Hennepin, in 1680, visiting some of the 
Indian Adilages on the lUijiois river, speaks thus of the peculiar 
ideas and manners of the savages he met there at that early period ; 
which must give the reader to infer that, though the natives of the 
forest, in their unhU&red state ^ had but a poor sense of the Ciiristi- 
anity taught by the missionaries of the time, they yet possessed a 
singular intelligence regariding life and the religious nature of man ; 
and were, withal, strangely liberal in their views and actions towanl 

Ifast three' thousand, and were under the licad of a cliieftmn who never paUied fortli 
Ijut with a body-truard of forty warriors. He could at any time lea»i into the field an 

' nviny of five thousand men." Of all their villages/* says lie, *'Ke-ki-ong-u was eon- 
Hidered l\y the Miamis the most important, as it. was the largest and UKwt central of all 

, their |»os.sessions-7-being situated near the head watere of the Wabash, the Miami, 
(Maumi^e), and the St. Joseph of Lake'Michigan." iSa^s Bancroft: "The Miamis was 
the moiit powerful confederacj' of the west, excelling the Six N'ations, (Ii-oquoi^.) 
* * H^' 'Their influence re?iehed to the Mississippi, and they received 
frequent visits from tribes beyond that river." As th«; messenge;* of St. Glair, An- 
toine Gamelin, in the spring of 1790, proceeded from Vincennes toward this point 
with a view to friendly relatimis with the Indians, he was told at the different villages 
on his ront-e to go to Ke-ki-ong-a. **Yoii know," said they, "that we can tenninare 
nothing without theconsent ot oyr brothers, the Miamies." ""The impress of its name," 
>*ays Mr. Williams, of our city, "upon so many western rivers, shows the predominance 
<»t'" the tribe. The two Mianiies <H' the Ohio will ever perpetuate it. The Miami of 
Lake Krie (now Maumee) wa:< likewise named for the tribe. * # * * 
Our own So. Mary's was marked 'MiamieS'' river,' on the rude skeleton map, made to 
lepreisCuL the wtstcrn country at the time of Colonel Bouquet's expedition in lTti3." 



those differing from them. But the Indian was^ a rude child of 
nature — born in the woods, with the great spirit of the forest deeply 
impressed upon his soul. He had ever seen the Great JFather 

" Iq clouds, and heard him in the winds." 

Says Hennepin : — "There were many obstacles that hindered the 
roiiversion of the savages, but in general the difficulty proceeds from 
the indifference they have to every thing. When one speaks to 
them ot the creation of the world, and of the mysteries of tlie 
Cliristian religion, they say we have reason; and they applaud, in 
general, all that we say on the great affair of our salvation. They 
wouk' think themselves guilty of a great incivility, if they shoukl 
show the least suspicion ot incredulity, in respect to what is proposed, 
lint, after having approved all the discourses upon these matters, 
they pretend, likewise, on their side, that we ought to pay all possible 
defference to the relations and reasonings that they may make on 
their part. And when we make answer that what they tell. iis is false, 
they reply that they have acquiesced to all that we said ; and that it 
is a want of judgement to interrupt a man that speaks, and to tell 
him that he advances a false proposition, * * * ^flio second 
obstacle which hinders their conversion, proceeds from their great 
Fiiperstition. * * * The third obstacle consists in this, — 
that they are not fixed to a place. * * * * 

The traders who deal commonlv with the sava2:es, with a desijrn to 
gain by their traffic, are likewise another obstacle. * * * They 
think of nothing but cheating and lying to become rich in a short 
time. They use all manner of stratagems to get the furs of the 
savages cheap. They make use of lies and cheats to gain double, 
if they can. This, without doubt, causes an aversion against a relig- 
ion which they see accompanied, by the professors of it, with so 
many artifices and cheats. " Continues the same missionary, "the 
Illinois ( Indians ) will readily sufler us to baptise their children, and 
would not refuse it themselves ; but they are incapable of any pre- 
vious instruction concerning the truth of the Gospel, and the efiicacy 
of the sacraments. Would I follow the example of some other mis- 
sionaries, I could have boasted of many conversions ; for 1 might 
(*ssily have baptised all those nations, and then say, (as lam ah'aid 
they do, without any ground, ) that I had converted them. * * * 
Our ancient missionary recollects of Canada, and those that suc- 
ceeded them in that work, have always given it for their opinion, as I 
now own it as mine, that the way to succeed in converting the bar- 
barians, is to endeavor to make them men, before we go about to 
make, them Christians. * *^ * America is no place to go to out of a 
desire to suffer martyrdom, taking the word in a theological scii:;se. 
The savages never put any Christian to death on the score of his 
religion. They leave everybody at liberty in helief; they like tlio 
outwai'd ceremonies of our church, but no more. * * * Tiic}'' 
do not kill people but in particular quarrels, or when they are bru- 
tish or drunk, or in revenue, pr infatuated with a dream, or some 
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extravagant vision. They arp incapable of taking away any person's 
life out of hatred to his religion. " 

The best accounts agree that it was through the agency and perse- 
vering exertions of missionaries, combined with the active and enter- 
prising movements of traders, that amicable relations and a moder- 
ate trade were brought about between the colonists of Canadai and the 
Miami Indians — \Vhich occurred before the end of the I7th centurj'- 

M. de la ^arre, governor-general of Canada, in 1684, in a re- 
monstrance to the English authorities, at Albany, complained that 
the Iroquois, or Five Nations, (a league of friendship between whom 
and the English, it was understood, then existed, ) had been inter- 
meddling with the rights and property of French traders among 
the western tribes. To which tlie Iroquois, upon learning of this 
remonstrance, said their enemies were furnished with arms and 
simmunition by the French traders ; and, at a subsequent council, held 
by M . de la Barre with the Five Nations, he accused the Iroquois, 
Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas, and Mohawks, with having 
mistreated and robbed Freiwh traders going westward. To which 
Grangula, cl^ief of the Onondagas, replied tliat they plundered none 
of the French, excepting those who took guns, powder, and balls 
to the Twightwees, ( or Miamis ) and Cliicktaghicks. '^ These arms," 
Baid he, " might have cost us our lives. We have done |ess wrong, " 
continued he, in a spirit of upbraiding:, " than either tjie English or 
French, who have taken the lands of so many Indian nations." 

In this we have much of the true spirit and trials of those times, 
which will be found more in detail in many of the prominent histo- 
ries relating to colonial and subsequent periods. But the intima- 
tions of the chief Grangula would seem to have been a forerunner 
of further and still more extended troubles between the French and 
the Five Nations; * for, from 1689 to the treaty of Ilyswick,in 1697, 
wars and conflicts, of an almost interminable nature, occur- 
red between the French colonists and the Five Nations, which, 
it is presumed, tended, in a large degree, to check the ambitious 
and grasping policy of Louis XIV, and also to prevent and retard 
the settlement of the French colonists in the Mississippi valley. 

Some time during the years 1680 and 1700, a number of mission- 
aries, in succession, used strong endeavors to Christianize and other- 
wise instruct the Illinois tribes ; and historical records state that a 
church, consisting of a small number of French, with a few Indians, 
was established on thfi banks of tfie Illinqis river, at or near 
the site of a fort called St. Louis, and founded by La Salle at an ear- 
lier period. 

Tlie traders began early to form matrimonial alliances with the 
Indian women, and are said tQ have lived quite amicably with them. 

Attracted by a sense of beauty, and with a view to enterprise in 

* A century before the signal defeats of Harmar and St. Clair, near this place, CliJvs. 
B. Laselle, Esq., in his reeearc lies of the early history of Ft. Wavne, says : " In a coiitosl 
which they, (the Miami Indiuus) with their kindred, the Illinois," waged for three 
nr four years against the inviTicible Iroquoi?.. of Xew York, these * Komuns of Amer- 
ica, ' ( IroqnoiG ) -^-eie wxiKtcd. " 
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the accumulation of furs, a small body of French adventurers, from 
the Illinois, near ti^e close of the l7th century, moved toward and 
settled upon the bqr(Jers of the Kaskaskia, a small river emptying 
into the Mississippi, about one hundred miles above the mouth of the 
Ohio, where they founded the little village of Kaskaskia. 

Among the first movements of the French in an eflbrt to extend 
dominion oyer their western dependencies, from* Canada, during 
the seventeenth century, were the establishment of sniall settle- 
ments at Detroit and Michilimackinac, while many are said to 
have given themselves up wholly to a life of adventure, rambling 
here and there, as their inclinations and necessities impelled them, 
among the different tribes " north-west of the river Ohio," 

Among these adyenturous spirits, were to be found several quite 
intelligent, as well as enterprising and ambitious men, who lived 
in daily hopes of realizing immense " profits and advantages from the 
prosecution of the. fur trade. " "This trade," says Dillon, 'in his 
interesting researches, "was carried on by means of meii * who were 
hired to manage sniall vessels on the lakes, and canoes along the 
shores of the lakes, and on the river3, and to carry burdens of mer- 
chandise from the diflerent trading posts to the principle villages of 
the Indians who were at peace with the French. At those places 
the trader^ exchanged their wares for valuable furs, with which they 
returned to the places of deposit. The articles of merchandise used 
by the French traders in carrying on the fur trade, were, chiefly, 
coarse blue and red cloths, fine scarlet, guns, powder, balls, knives, 
hatchets, traps, kettles, hoes, blankets, coarse cottons, ribboufci, 
beads, vermillion, tobacco, spirituous liquors, etc. The poorest class 
of fur traders sonietiraes carried their packs of merchandise, by means 
of leather straps suspended from their shoulders, or with the 
Htraps resting against their foreheads. It is probable that some 
of the Indian villages on the borders of the Wabash were visited by 
a few of this class of traders before the French founded a settle- 
ment at Kaskaskia. It has been intimated, conjecturally, by a learned 
writer, ( Bishop Brute ), that missionaries and tr^iders, before the 
close of the seventeenth century, passed down from the river St. 
Joseph, ' left the Kankakep to the west, and visited the Tippecanoe, 
the Eel river, and the upper parts of the Wabash. ' " 

" The Miami villages, " continues the same researches, "which 
stood at the head of the riyerMaumee, the Wea villages, which w^ere 
situated about Ouiatenon, on the Wabash river, and the Piankeshaw 
villages which stood on and about the site of Vincennes, were, it ' 
seems, regarded by the early French fur traders as suitable places 
for the establishing of tradiag-posts. It is probable, that, before the 
close of the year iTl^? temporary trading-posts were erected at the 
sites of Ft. Wayne, Ouiatenon, and Vincennes. These points had, it 
is believed, been often visited by traders before the year 1700," 

During the year 1733, an aflray having occurred "between some 

* i\-illc'i by the French vovajcHn, nigaqces. oncl cour*:urs rln hoh. 
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drunken youno' Oniatenons and two or tliree French voyageurs, in an 
aflFair of trade," M. de Armand, with a small body of militia, was 
ordered to make an attack upon the Ouiatenons ; but, soon after his 
arrival at the Miami village here, was persuaded to forego his 
intentions upon that tribe, and a friendly intercourse was soon 
re-established between the French and the Ouiatenons, whose villa- 
.ges w^ere near the present site of Lafayette, in this State. 

The late Judge Hanna, our esteemed fellow-citizens, Hon. J. W. 
Borden and J. L. Williams, Esq., in their interesting sketches of Fort 
AV'ayne, all make mention of a small French fort that was early 
erected on the south bank of the St. Mary, not far from the canal 
acqueduct, and near the residence of Judge McCuUoch, The histor- 
ical account of this fort is, that, as early as 173-1, the famous Captain 
D. M. D'Vincennes, founder of Vincennes, Ind., visited this point in 
a military capacity, and erected the fort in question ; and Vincennes 
is said then to have referred to this locality as " the key of the west." * 
How long this fort remained or was garrisoned by the French, it is 
now unknown. 

Two years later, in 1736, by order of his superior officer at New 
' Orleans, Monsieur d'Artaguette, " commandant for the King in Illi- 
nois," Captain Vincennes ( or, as originally spelt, Vinsenue,) left his 
post at Vincennes with a^ expedition against the ChicKasaws. In a 
charge against this tribe of Indians, with a small body of French, 
aided by about 1000 friendly Indians, Vincennes received a severo 
wound, and fell soon after, and because of which, his Indian allies 
became disheartened and fled, leaving Vincennes, D'Artaguetto, 
and the Jcouit, Senat, at the mercy of the savage foe ; and on the 31st 
of May, 1736, the three prisoners were lashed to the stake and burn- 
ed by their wily captors. 

A'incennes had visited Ihe Miamies at this point as early as 1705. 
M. de Vaudreuille, at that period Governor-general of Canada, in a 

* Note. — It viU readily be seen by the reader, tbat, at this early period of the history 
of our country, the west, beginning, as we may say, with the Alleghanies, and bevond, 
and extending to the borders of Mexico, was an interminable forest, broken only by lakes," 
water courses, and prairie regions ; and evei-y point, in a general sense, was alike a point 
of relationship and interest to the other ; while tJhis, more especially, both to the Indians 
and to the whites, was, beyond doubt, very early the key to the north-weet. As will be 
seen, in subsequent ])age8, there was no point looked upon with greater interest, or which 
waft more beloved or more resolutely and jealously delei^ded by the red man, against any 
encTOachmeut of a war-like nature, from the firat efforts of the formidable Iroquois, or 
Five Nations, of the east, in the latter part of the 17th century, to the strenuous etforta of 
Harmar, St. Clair, Wayne, and Harrison; or which was niore eagerly sought to be reached 
nnd held by the whites, than the ancient site of the present populous city of Fort Wayno. 
Tn considering its history, therefore, from tlie earliest known period, up to the struggles 
of 1812-14, it 18 found at once connected, in some way, with every iniDortant movement 
made in the north-west ; and instead of forming^n extensive Appendix, the connecting 
links are preserved in future chaptera by the interweaving of the general events of the 
north-west with those more directly transpiring at this ])oint, from the early eiforrs of 
LuSnlle to discover the Mississippi" to the latest period of warfare, etc., with the Indians 
of the west. And in thus blending the early and generalevents of the country, foralonj^ 
period of year*, at oi^ce so. intimately connected with tho history of Fort Wayne, — preserv- 
ing valurible data, as well as. in many instances, presenting the moBt important outlitus 
pf Sieges, marches, etc., the volume readily assumes a more interesting and valu»ble 
character. 
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letter dated " Quebec, l9th October, 1705, '' said he had "sent Sieiir 
de Vinseine to the Miamis." Another letter, written by M. do 
Fontchartrain, to M. de Vandreuille, bearing date " Versailes, Otii 
Jnne, 1706," said: "His MajeBty approves your sending- Sienr 
Jonqueres to the Iroquois, because lie is esteemed by them, and has 
not the reputation of a trader ; but you ought not to have sent Sieur 
lie Vincennes to the Miamis, nor Sieur de Louvigny to the Missill- 
maquina, as they are all accused of carrying on contraband trade: 
You are aware that the said Sieur de Louvigny has been punished 
lor that ; and his Majesty desires that you cause Sieur de Yinccniiey; 
to be severely punished — he having carried on an open and undis- 
guised trade." In a letter from M. de Yaudreuille to M. de Fontchar- 
train, dated Nov. G, J712, the former says he; " liad again sent Sieur 
de Vincennes to the Miami?. " In 1711), M. do Vincennes was report- 
ed to M. de Vaudreiiille as having died at the Miami village here ; 
but this was a mistake, or it was another oflicer of that name. It 
Avas about this period that the French made some uhsuccessful efibrts 
to induce the Miamis to remove from their old homes here towards 
Lake Michigan, or " to the river St. Joseph of Lake Michigan." 

The fort that stood on the east side of the St. Joseph, was early 
known as the English Fort, which was occupied by a small garrison 
of English troops subsequent to the overthrow of French rule in 
Canada, in 1760, — perhaps as early as 1762 ; though the writer has 
been unable to gather any positive evidence that this stockade was 
built hj the English. All the accounts I have of its early occupa- 
tion lead to the conclusion that it was " taken possession of by the 
English " soon "after the close of the struggles, in Canada in 1760. 
Gen. Wayne traced both of these forts while here, in 1794 ; and Col. 
John Johnston, a sterling patriot of the west, traced " the dim out- 
lines " of the French fort in the vicinity of the canal acqueduct as 
late as 1800. 

Having thus, with other interesting facts and data, followed the 
missionary, trader, and explorer, in their devious windings and ambi- 
tious zeal for the redemption of savage ^uls on the one hand, and to 
become suddenly wealthy and famous by the accumulation of large 
quantities of fur, and the discovery of new regions of territory and 
tributary streams, to the end that they might be greatly favored by 
the King, on the other hand, we aie readily enabled to see, with oth- 
er essential reasons, how, at an early period, these zealous and 
ambitious adventm*ers found their way to this point, and established 
liere their mission and trading posts ; and why, at a later day, the 
French soldiers erected here a stockade, and long stood guard in 
view of the confluence of these beautiful rivers. 
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— Labors of the men — The Indian women — Indian eloquence — The Indian mother 
— An incident — OfTspring — Family government — Love of war — Formidable 
oharucier of the Indians in the latter part of the past century. 



if HE MOST primitive works relating to the New World, were 

noted for the great credulity of their authors and highly exag- 

^iT^erated aceouuts of the inhabitants — ^both man and beast. The 

^; country was considered a marvelous embodiment of the wildest 

. conditions of life, and possessed of a wealth as unfathomable as 

the land was broad, picturesque, and wild. 

Here, in the newly-discovered regions of North America, there 
were to be met, it was declared, a species of Lilliputians and men of 
gigantic proportions — men not exactly without lieads, wrote Lafitau, 
but whose heads did not extend above the shoulders — a people 
fiubsistiug, much as the camelion, upon the air — the black man liv- 
ing a life of concealment in the tropical forests — and that there were 
also tribes in the more northern boundaries of the New World, who^ 
not unlike the ermine, were quite white ; and it was such marvelous* 
tales and exagerated accounts, in part, at least, that awakened the 
curiosity of the inhabitants of the Old World, and at length peopled 
the new continent of North America with, to it, a new order of human 
beings, destined to pave the way for a new and more glorious sense 
of civilization in. all that pertains, let us trust, to the mental and phys- 
ical welfare of man. 

That there were gigantic animals roaming over the land, is a well 
authenticated fact — the lion, the panther, the bear, the tiger, 
and, indeed, most of the wild, ferocious animals known to natural 
history, were, at the period referred to, and to a much later day, 
doubtless inhabitants of many parts of the New World. The eJk, 
which did not disappear till about 1825, wr? ako common. The 
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ludiaDs gave accounts* to earlytraders here and at other points of 
a huge animal they called the King df Beasts ; and wlieu asked 
concerning its appearance, their answer was, that " it looked like the 
white man's hay-stack — very hig " — and said that it traversed the 
regions lying between tliis section of the j^resent State of Indiana 
:ind Toledo, Ohio; and seemed to r.egret, when speaking of it, 
that it was no longer to be seen here — that the white man had driven 
it away. From former and recent exhumations of bonesf not far 
from Fort Wayne, it is evident that the accounts given to early 
traders and others, by the Indians, Avere not far from correct, at least 
in so far as the great size bf the animals were concerned. In wliar 
sense tliey bore a resemblance, in organization and general strue- 
r.ure^ to " the white man's hay-stack," is left for the reader to con- 
jee ture* ' *C. Peltier. 

tThe Fort Wayn,e C4azette, of April 22 and September 17> 1867, gave the following: 
account pf the exhumation of bones in Noble county, near the Allen county line, an(l 
liot ^ar from Huntertown, in this county, (Allen) which are evidently remains of the 
great animals referred to years ago by the IndianA here : 

•* IiTTER^TiNa DiscovKRY. — Dr. J. S. Fuller, of Perry, Allen Co., Ind., under dat;<^of 
April 20. 1867, writes us that the skeleton of an elephant was found a few days ago, on the 
iarmofWm Thrush, of Noble co., near the Allen county line, b}^ some men who were 
4i igging a ditch . The discovery was made about four feet below the surface of the marsh . 
The skeleton is very large, and was found standing upright, which indicates that the 
animal had riiired in the marsh, and died in this position. The doctor has examined the 
head, under-jaw, hip bones, tusks, and other pieces of the skeleton, and is convinced that 
theyaretheremain8ofanelephant,buned there at least one hundred years ago. The 
bones are at the residence oi Mr. Jas. Potter. 

' * If the above story is true, ( and we have no reason to doubt it, as the doctor is a reliable 
pmn ) the discovery is one of great interest. There was a tradition among the Indians 
who inhabited this region that Northern Indiana was once the home of elephants or some 
animal of a similar size and appearance. WjB commend the case to the attention of our 
scientific men." — ^Ft. Wayne Gazette, April 22, 1867. 

•' The mastodon remains found near Huntertown prove to be more extensive and more 
i nteresting than at first anticipated. Part of three skeletons were brought to town yester- 
day, a male, female, and calf. No one skeleton is complete, but enough of each has been 
found to determine the sex and age as above mentioned. The lower jaw of the calf was 
exhumed entire. The teeth, small, and little w^orn, are the unmistakable signs of * veal.' 
j\ quantity of older and larger teeth , and part of a larger jaw were found. Also five of the 
upper bones of the fore leg, two upper bones of the hind leg, two thigh bones, shoulder- 
blade, fragments of tusks, part or a skull, a quantity of ribs, and many other smallei' 
bones. 

•* The mastodon was an animal similar in size and appearance to the elephant, but lar- 
ger and more massive in form. It belonged to the geological period immeaiat^ely preceed- 
Ing the present, and is supposed to have l)een the la/at large animal which became extinct 
before the creation of man. Its average size, as determined fi-^nii examination of remains 
lound in various parb^of the world, was about seventeen feet in length, and eleven foci 
in height. Many skeletons have been found in this country, particularly in New York 
and New Jersey, where the seiirch for them has been more thorough than in other States. 

" The skeletons above alluded to were found in a corn field on the farm of a Mr. Thrush, 
about four miles from Huntertown, in what was once a deep inai*Hh. Twenty or thirty 
years ago, the proprietor says, it tvould not have been safe for man or beast to enter it. 
^^he bones were found in aii area of about forty feet in diameter, from three to four feet 
below the surface, in a stratum of light clay covering a layer of blue clay. The top soil 
is a black muck, even now fit for cultivation only in dry seasons. 

** As to how they got into the mire, various theones can be framed. A friend whohas 
f<iven thesubject some profound thought, suggest* that the calf was ' teething,' and crawl- 
i'A into the marsh for something to cool its gums, and sticking fast, the old couple follow - 
<*d to rescue it, and met with a like fate. The last half of this theor}', we guess, 
will pass master. 

*• The remains, v»?. understand, will be ttiken to Chiengo, for moro earcful examination 
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The uniformity of the aboriginal tribes of North America, in 
their primitive state, — takin*^ Oharlevoix' as among the earliest 
and best accounts of them — seem at once evident and conchisive ; 
and their hal)its and customs — institutions and primitive organic 
relations — seem to have possessed a common identity and bearing. 

In an early comparison of the great number of dialects amon<;- 
the vaVi oils tribes oil the continent, it was discovered that ndt more 
than eiglit radically distinct ton-^ues \vere to be found in the whole 
territ6ry lying east of the Mississippi river; and but iiv^e of these 
continue to constitute the languages of nations yet remaining; 
wliile, of late j^ears, it is discoverable that l)ut three only of these 
serve to remind the reader that the tribes speaking them have well- 
nigh become extinct.* 

Tlie Algonquin,t or primitive Indian tongue, was not only con- 
sidered the most extended, but the mdst exhuberant in dialect. It 
was the Algoncjuin which welcomed the early settlers of Plymouth 
and iioanoake ; and was heard, says Bancroft, " from the Bay of 
Gaspe to the Valley of the Des Moines ; from Cape Fear, and, it 
may be, from the Savanhah, to the land of the Esquimaux ; from 
the Cumberland river of Kentucky, to the southern banks of the 
Mississippi ; and " was spoken," continues the same writer, '' though 
not exclusively, in a territory that extended through sixty degrees 
of longitude, and more than twenty degrees of latitude." 

From the earliest accounts known, the Indian was ever disposed to 
shun the settlements bf the white man. He loved his native haunts, the 
woods, the hills; and the vales of America. He was indigenous to 
the soil— he kne^ no otjier land. From the first troubles with the 
settlenients at Jamestown and Plymouth, to those of a later period, 
springing ujj at other points, botli east and west, the tribes seemed 
ever linbued with the belief that the white man would eventuallv 
overrun thier hunting-grounds, and at length push the red man far 
towards the setting sun. How truly thought and said the Indian, ft-om 
one period to another, may now be most clearly seen. Such is the 
force of civilization — such the destiny of the unadvancing, unpro- 
gressive, uncivilized bf the earth, e'en to the lowest kingdom of 
animal life. 

Seeking to find new hunting-grounds, new regions of soil wherein 
to plant their maize and cultivate the other products common to 
Indian life, unootruded by the white man, at an early period, the 
' tribes of the east began gradually to move westward and south- 
ward; while many clans very early abandoned their old hunting - 
grounds, east and northward, to follow a roving life in the dee]) 
forests of the south and west — fleeing from the march of civilization, 
which, a few years later, followed them to their distant and exclu- 
sive abode. But a few years ago. — and the same is probably true of 

Tlioy are at prosont in charge of Dr. "W". H. M^n'tTs and Mr. Simpson, of the Chicago Aeud- 
cuiyof Natural Sciences." — Fort "Wayne (JazVpte. Sept. 17, ldG7. 

•■•'All>efl CJallatin'.: synopsi.-;. t From tlieFren<']i. 
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the present time, — ^" amtJng the tribes of Texas, there Ivere warriors 
Who .ai:e said to trace their lineage to Algonquins oh the Atlantic ; 
and deseendants frona the New England Indians'," afe late as 1852, 
" roaiii'ed over western prairies." * 

The eight primitire tribes, exhibiting a radical distinction in lan- 
guage^ were : 

1. Algonquin, 5. Cherokee, 

2. Dahcota, G. Uchee, 
3.. Hukon-Iroquois, 7. NAtcnlclK, 
4. Catawba. S. M^bilian. 

Frobi these sprang many branches, which, some years subse- 
quent to the earliest settlements in America, had spread over a 
great part of the country, many of them often becoming greatly 
reduced by warfare, or, fusing one tribe with another, by isiinalgam^- 
tion,.gr^ually very materially changed the primitive tongue. In 
this way, if not lost through the extinction of clans,t a great number 
of dialects were developed and diflfused over the continent. 

The names of the various tribes and clans of late years conjposing 
the Algonquip family, many of whom, by permission of the Miam- 
ies, had early found their way into, and settled upon, the extensive 
territory of this tribe, were the 

Miamie8^{2wightweeB)>f Sdvs^ OttdwaSj 

Ckippeupds^ CWeeSj Illinow^ 

Piiinkeshaws^ t^oxes^ Shdwanoes^ 

3fenomenees^ PowJiatans^ Kickapoos^ 

Zenni^Zenapes^{Del(t'wareSj) Jiohegans^ lLmste7ieatcXy 

The New England Indians^ Ahenakcjs^ JfonocanSy 

StispueAannockSy MannahoAcks^ Ndnticokesy 

Pottawaitarhiea^ Wlnn^agoe^^ Mmcoutens^ X 

with some other smaller independent clans, many of which wei*e 
divided into cstntons and bodies, it Was said," sometimes so small 
as to aflbrd only a war party." 

Thus we s'ee, more distinctly, the relationship, position, and 
character of the Miamies*. Of the entire Algonquin familyy there 
were perhaps none morfe stable, heroic and resolute thaa this tribe. 

* Bancroft— Duponceau. 

t Nature is evetywhfere aUke to to the primeiple of chaitqe— *niiftd,--*^in«tter of the 
most grose or most attenuated ^hiiracter,-^ven to sounds, music, \vprd^, dialects, Ian- 
j^uage, of the finest order of developement, — are aU subject to the law[of cliange, transmis- 
iBion, grov^th of the highest graae of tlnfoldment> or tlie opposite> lo d greater or less 
degree, to extinctiy>n itself. 

(Each of whi'ch had sonke special meaning in the Indilkn tongue — as, Ottawa, sig- 
nified a trader ; Mascoittens-, dtvelleri in theprdirie \ Menome&ies, we are men ; original 
inen— >ah exprdssion of dignity, or greatness often used by the braves — such as, **I 
nm a man! " (A Menomenie^)'; Po±, red eartk ; Sac, or Sank, yellow earth — and so on. 
And there Verc j)^obably but fe\r of tliose tribes or clans that did not, at one period 
>nr other, visit this point, or Send hidier their envoys to sit at the Council Fires of the 
" Glorious Gate " of the diflfercnt tribes, wliich the Miamies "had the happiness to 
otv-n j" and tiiere'wetcdoitbtk'Rs many seasons of harmony among the tribes gathei-ed 
here, as there Verfe alfeo periods of bitter feuds and warfare between various nations of 
the vontinont. (2) 
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The limits of their territory has already been quoted in the previous 
aliapter. This extensive domain had been held by their ancestors* 
said the famous Little Turtle, to General Wayne, *f frotn time immem- 
orial, without molestation or dispute." And had tHey been a pro- 
gressiv9 people — readily adapting themselves to the active civiliisa- 
tion springing up everywhere about them a few years after the strug- 
gles of 18 12—14, very many of them might still have been dwelling 
in this regiofk upon their old familiar hunting-grounds. But, as a 
mass, they had, with a feW exceptions, lived too long in &n opposite 
condition of life to readily enter intp the more advanced habits of 
thought, growth, and culture of the whites, th6n rapidly settling 
upon their ancient domain. That tlie red man could long have 
lived in the centre of a moderate civilization without feeling its po#* 
or and influence, any mere than the white mati, dt^elling amofig 
savage tribes, in the forest,^ would be unable to resist, to a greatet 
^^CiT less degfee, the influences surrounding him, is H rilatter needing 
lb t^ little Consideration iii point of fact 

Man ever assimilates, has ever assimilated, to a greater or less 
extent, in all ages, with that which has surrounded him. If his sur- 
roundings are crude, wild, and inflexible, he has readily partaken of 
lliem. And in just so far as he has become familiar with the, art 
of subduing and cultivating the soil — clearing th^ woodlands, and 
making the untamed conditions of nature to*b^nd to his necessities — 
producing new vegetative life in the form of fruits, cereals, plants, 
sind flowef^f Was he improved in organization and the general 
refinemelit of blood, brain, and nerve. And it has eter been 
through the possession, excercise and application of this power and 
intelligence^ however meager and incomplete, at first, the means and 
implements of cultivation,- if steadily pursued, that has laid the 
ground-work of sure and gradual transition from barbarism to civili- 
zation. 

The great realm of nature is everywhere progressive — eter looks 
upward and aspirfes to a higher sense of beauty and refinementi 
The flowers of a hundred years ago were less refined in point of 
essence, and in many instances beauty also, than those of to-^day* So 
also witii th« fruits and every other species of vegetative life, where 
a proper degree of care in cultivation is observed. This principle 
is equally^true of man. Give him but the necessary advantages 
and eneoitrfi^ement in the art of cultivating the soil or improving 
his mental powers, and he readily begins to refine. Under these 
auspices the red man, in many instances, from the days of the 
•Jesuit missionaries to the present time, has verified, most clearly 
And substantially, the truthfulness of this principle of growth and 
culture in the natural order of existence. And although never 
becoming truly Anglo-Saxon, in so far as the inventive and liigher 
sense of civilization is manifest-— although never losing his tawny 
skin, save in a sense of amalgamation, nor ceased entirely, perhaps, 
to entertain an affection lor the forest and its wildest haunts — the 
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streaitis, and a love for the cauoe, the spear, the bow and arrow, or 
truster rifle — he yet was ever a living evidence of the power and influ- 
ence of civilization, as brought to bear upon him at various times and 
in many ways. A rude, uncultivated child of the forest — of nature and 
the primitive wilds^ — ^he was readily and naturally imitative^ and 
soon received from the white man a knowledge of agriculture 
and the use of various implements, with which to cultivate the soil, 
cook, fish, hunt, fell the trees, (fee. 

Beyond these evidences and facts, it had been observed that it 
AVas far easier for the white man to become, in manners and custom, 
an Indian, than for the Indian to become a white man in point of 
civilization and the progressive march and appliances of lifb, in 
art and general culture; and this is strangely ti^e of no other pea* 
pie with whom the white man has ever associated or oome in con- 
tact. 

The Indian, though naturally hospitable^ by nature and custom, 
was often a rude example of indifierence ; knowing and practicing 
but little of the common sympathetic feeling of the white race. 
They were accustomed to bewail the loss of Iriends and their great 
chiefs and sachems; and the women, on such occasions, in thp wild- 
est and most dishevelled appearance, with garments tietttered and 
dirty, their faces blackened, and hair streaming about their shoul- 
ders, often wept bitterly, it is true, visiting the graves of the depart- 
ed for many consecutive days ; but, in the ordinary concerns ot life, 
to weep or lament were usages most uncommon to the red man. 
Even in the midst of the most terrible torture or suffering, ho w^as sel- 
dom ifever known to shed a tear ol- utter complaint. Such was his 
idea of bravery ; yet, if there was one thing more thah another that 
would have had a tendency to awaken the tears andsyinpathv of the 
Indian, or cause him to sadly bewail his lot, was to temove him, by 
force or otherwise, from the scenes of his hunting-groimd and early , 
associations — so ardent was his attachment to his native hills and 
plains — his early home and the matiy relations that clustered about 
it ; and in this he' w- as much like the rest of mankind. 

Our surroundings as naturally become a part of us, as the air we 
inhale is necessary to our health and vigor of action. The soil we 
tread upon, bringing forth and nourishing the food we eat, posnesses 
within itself the elements of mutuality and reciprocation ; and ev^ry 
organic being ai'stirely gravitates toward the natural, and its readily' 
commingles, in some way, therewith, as the law of gravitstiou 
brings a falling body to the earth, or the diurnal action of the globe 
brings us the constant "shadow of the night" and " the light of 
day." And the law of sympathy is ever active and earnest within 
us. 

The bleak Esquimaux, the plodding Highlander, and peasant of 
Northern Russia, no less than the most favored of the English nobil- 
ity, or the wealthiest and most prosperous merchant or farmer in 
Amerioa, are allied and attached to their native homes, and would 
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as readily tak^ up the cudgel dt draw the 8word,-^load the caution 
or shoulder thfe rifle in defence of their native plaihs and hilld as 
would we of America, England, France or Germany, were we or' 
they to be suddenly, or otherwise invaded. Nature never fails to 
Express herself — never fails to make a reply when interrogated, no 
matter how strong the sympathy, or whither the alliance. And 
the red man, in his primitive fastnesses, native vales and woodlands 
of America — wandering upon the banks of her many beautiful rivers, 
chasing the wild animals of the forest, or spearing the fish in her 
streams, — was no exception to the rule ; and when he saw and felt 
. the first act of encroachment upon his native soil, he arose in all the 
dignity of ofiended greatness, seized the tomahawk, the war-club, the 
bow and arrow ; assembled the braves ; strode vigorously through 
tlie war-dance ; blackened and painted their faces ; and, after the 
tnode of Indian warfare, at once lay in wait to strike the first blow, 
in hopes to destroy the enemy, or repel him from their boundaries. 
And herein is evinced a sad want of wisdom and knowledge 
on the part of both the Indian and the white man — the one to 
pass through the ordeal of an almost gradual extermination, while 
upon the other fell all the trials and dangers of an' intestine and 
savage warfare, amid forest and jungle, united with tlie vast hard- 
ships and vicissitude of the pioneer. 

As has already been shown, the uniformity of the Indian dialect, 
was, in primitive times, or about the period of the discovery of 
America, sti-ongly related and identical. And the same was liiainly 
true of the general habits and customs of the various tribes of 
the continent. 

At an early period, as the French and English sucessirely made 
inroads upon the territories of the Miamies-r-or, as they were early 
called by the English and the Iriquois, the TwigJitwees^ — in the estab- 
lishment of stocKades and trading-posts, the spirit of intermarriage 
soon became rife between the Indian women, fur-traders, adventur- 
ers, and soldiers, which, up to the departure of a large body 
of this tribe for Kansas, several years since, hadiyeU-nigh changed 
the whole number remaining to " half-breeds." At that period, as 
is well understood, bub ^ew full-blooded Indians Were to be found 
throughout the entire extent of their ancient territory. And hence,, 
of late years, looking back upon them, we see the light complexion 
of the wliite man clearly visible in their every feature, rather than 
the brownifih-red of the unmixed aboriginal. Many of them, indeed, 
were quite white, with blue eyes, — though still retaining, in a^ 
large degree, the Indian features, — thick lips, large mouth, high 
cheek bones, and prominent nose ; and were, for the most part, still 
Indian — cherishing, to a late day, the ancient customs of their 
fathers, in hunting, fishing, cultivating the maize, &c. 

Tho following interesting account of the Miamies was written as 
early as 1718. The writer had made a short stay at the village here. 
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and passed on to their brethren of the Wea and other towns along 
the W abash. Says the writer : 

" The Miamies are situated sixty leagues from Lake Erie, and 
number four hundred, all well formed men, and well tattooed ; the 
women are numerous. They are hard working, and raise a species 
of niaize unlike that of our Indians at Detroit. It is white, of the 
same ^ize as the other, the skin much finer, and the meal much 
whiter. This nation |s clad in deer skin.* They love plays an4 
dances ; wherefore they have more occupation^ The womeq are well 
clothed, but the men use scarcely any covering, and are tattooed all 
over the body. From this Miami village, there is a portage of three 
leagues to a little and very narrow stream that falls, after a course 
of twenty leaarues,t into the Ohio or the Beautiful River, "vyhich.dis- 
charges into the Oaubache — a fine river that falls into the Missis- 
sippi, forty leagues from Oascachia^. Into the Ouabache fallb also 
the Oasquinampo, which communicates with Carolina ; but this is 
very far off, and always up stream. 

'' This river .OuabiEK^he is the one on wnich the Ougatenons J arc 
settlpd. They consist of five villages, which are contiguous the one 
to the other. One is called Oujatanqn ; the other Feanquinchias ; and 
another Fetitscatias ; and the fourth liesgros. The namo of the last 
I do not recollect ; but they are all Oujatanons, having the sanae 
language as the Miamies- — whose brothers they are, and properly all 
Miamies, having all the same customs and dress. The n^en a to 
very numerous — fuUy o, thousand qr twelve hundred. They have ii 
custom different from all other nations ; which is, to keep their fort 
extremely clean, not allowing a blade of grass to remain in it. The 
whole of the fort is sanded like the Tuilleries. * * * Their village 
is situated qij a high hill ; and they have over two leagues of improve- 
ment, where they raise their Indian corn, pumpkins, and melons. 
From the si;ipmit of this elevation, nothing is visible to the eye but 
prairies full 01 buflalo.'' 

In stature, for the most part, the Miamies were of medium height, 
well built, heads rather round than oblong — countenances agreo- 
ab le, rather than sedate or morose — swift on foot, and excessively 
fond of racing — both on foot and horse.|| There were, occasionally 
to be seen an^ong them some men quite tall, yet with well-pro- 
portioned bodies. As is intimated in the foregoing, the Twigh- 
twees or Miamies, unlike most other tribes, were rather cleaply iu 
their habits ; for which they were mostly noted up to a very lato 
period ; and were disposed to cultivate the soil— ^raising the maize, 
begins, squashes, cucnmbers, melons, &c. Around tind\yithin view 

*From Colonial History of K"ew York, (a Paris document,) vql. ix, [). 891. 

tLcagiie, (from the Prcnch,) three miles. ^Pronounced as if spelt Wejitenons. 

|] The Indian race-track, for many years, extended from the south side of tl^e west- 
end fr^? school building, westward about half a mile. For some years before the depart- 
ure of tlie Miamies for the west, while the racing was kept up over thiitrf^ck, men from 
Ohio, and other parts of the country, were accusti^med to bring many fast horses \\q\\\ 
and often sold them to the Indians at' very extravaguul prices. 
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of the present site of Ft. Wayne, at different points, were sevisral 
small patches of cleared land, which the Indian wom^n and chil- 
dren regulariy cultivated each year, and brought forth considerable 
quantities of corn and other products ; which, together with the 
game and fish brought in by the men of the tribe, supplied them 
(Math food during the winter. It is a well authenticated fact, how- 
l%fr;fer, that, , at periods, perhaps in seasons of severe drougfit, or more 
/^Hkpecially wttei/the products of their fields were destroyed or over- 
run, and their villages burned by invading armies, or through conflicts 
with formidable tribes at more remote periods, and often from neg- 
lect to prepare for the winter months, the Indians, not unfrequently, 

'' fondd themselves with but scanty supplies for the severe months of 
wihfer ; aiid^ huddling themselves about their dingy wigwanio, with 
,a ,few smoking embers in the center, scarcely sufficient to keep theijni 
.MTftrte^ have been known to fast for many consecutive day 9 becau^ 

. of ^bjpir inability to obtain food. 

' t^the. extenedve field* and open point, just east of, and adjacent to, 

thfe confluen(?e of the rivers St. Mary and St. Joseph, in which stands 

the historic Apple Tree,t near and about which were scattered many 

«f t)|ie tiiits and wigwams of the Miamies to a late period in the 

^'^Jfi&^Tit cenlDry, had been annually cultivated by this ancient tribe 

"^fti' a peritKi'wperhaps one hundred and fifty years or more before 

■4he ei^ti<^ of the fort at tljfls point under tiie direction of General 

Wayne, in 1704. lliat th^^r women had long been accustomed to 

•As early as 1814, the Indian^ t^en here informed John P. Hedges, Esq., — who 
has now been a resident of Port Wjfiyne for fifty-fWe years — coming here with the army 
in ] 812. — that this field hfid been t^^^Uivnted by others long before them ; and, to quote 
their own lanauAipe,— 9|M/iye6-a-i4'e^ooi;, — they hii^ planted and raised corn, beans, 
&e., in thii field Ifor nkifiy years — % lon^i long time. 

fChief RichacclViUe often told tiie old settlers he^ that this old apple tree was there 
when he was a little boy ; and that it. was then a " bearing tree ; " that the hut in which 
hewas born stood very near to it. Thechiefattainedanageofneareightyyears,anddied 
in 1641. With these facts it is prevumed that, at the present time (September, 1867), 
the tree is about one hundred and thirty odd years old. From the fact of his early 
associations, his birth, Ac, being so intimately related to this old ti*ee and its adjacent 
localities. Richard villc ever looked npon it with the warmest veneration and regard. 
The tree ia thought to have sprung from a seed accidently dropped or purposely planted 
by some of the early French traders or missionaries visiting this point. In the spring of 
1866, a heavr storm swept away its main trunk, leaving it as now seen in the opposit** 
engraving, ^he circumference, as measured by the writer and a friend, in the month 
of Jnoe, (1867) was 12 feet. The fruit is small, ami usually ripens in the month ot 
October. B)r the ta^te of the leaf of tlie Irfc, there would seem to be suffieieot strength 
and vitality in it, if not otherwise mole-ted, to survive at least a half centttry or mow 
t A come. Says Mr. J. L. William"* :** We need not question its identity. There an*, 
specimens of the hardier varieties in this country now bearing fruit at tlie age of 150 to 
iHK) years." Tjet its memory be ]>er]>etuate<i by a careful preservation of it in futun? 
yeaw. Its historic renown well entitles it to the careful attention of the present owner.^ 
of the ancient field of the Miamies. in which it has so long livod, blossomed, and born4> 
its fruit. Let a neat railing 'l>e placed about it as a means to its l>etter protection and 
care. It was out of this tree that an Indian, during tl>e seige of 181 2, was shot by one 
of the soldiers fr<»mthe fort, a distance of many hundred yards. In an exulting spirit, 
one of the l)eseigers was in the habit of climbing the tree each day for several days, and, 
throwing his arms, much like the rooster his wings, when crowing, would utt-er a noi.<« 
very like this fowl, which was finally answered by the crack of a rifle from the 

rt, and the Indian was seen to fall. 
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extensive agricultural pursuits is most fully confirmed by all the 
early visitants of this locality, and the regions adjacent. 

In a letter to the Secretary of war, General Knox, b,earijE^g /date 
August 14, 1794, General Wayne said: "The margin of those 
beautiful rivers, the Miamis of the lake (or Maunijee) and Auglaize, 
appear like one continued viljl^ge for a number (^f miles, both ^hDve 
and below this place (confluence of the Auglaizie and Maumee); nor 
have I ever beheld such immense fields of corn, }n s^ny part of Ameri- 
ca, from Canada to Florida." 

The accounts of 1812, are of ia similar character. Several villages 
were then located at different points, here iand within a range of 
some ten miles of Ft. Wayne ; the most considerable village then 
being about ten miles below this point, on the Maumee. A largo 
amount of com and wheat were then destroyed, much of it purport- 
ed to have been of a very excellent quality ; showing, that, by a long 
contact with the English and French, iroxn whom had sprung many 
of the half-breeds, then so num,ero^s among the Miamies and other 
tribes living near and about Uiep, these Indians had attained many 
advantages in civilized relatioo.s^ in the way of agriculture, &c.; and 
many of the villagers were then living in very good log-cabins, 
raising annually excellent crops of both corn and wheat Ox-teams, 
brought from Canada, w:ere also employed among them, at that 
period, to very good advantage.* 

The Indian loved the wild fruits, and here, in the region of Forb 
Wayne, there were, at an early period, an abjindance of wild plums, 
haws, berries, &c. The Indians were accustozped to cherish the belief 
that for them the Great Spirit had especially C9.used theflid to come 
forth and ripen with each season ; and ev/sry species of food, from 
the roots, vegetables, and fruits, to the animals themselves, were 
alike considered as imbued with some peculiar principle in which 
the Great Spirit had infused some special element of excellence, 
intended to impart to the red man both health and strength. Here, 
more especially, the blackberry was most abundant, and from tliis 
fact, this point was long known to the Indians as Ke-ki-ong-a,t 

*Recollection8 of Mr. George Taylor, a resident of Plymouth , Ind.,who waa here iu 1 81 y . 
find, by command of his superior offiisers of the army, helped to destroy many of tlic 
Indian settlements of this region. 

tSays Mr. Chas. B. Lassclle, in referring to this point ; ** The Miami name of this 
village was Ke-ki-ong-a, which, by an inflection of the last syllable, was pronounced 
a« if writtten Ke-ki-ong'a. The name in English, signifies blackberry patch, whicOi, 
in its turn, passed among the MianUes as a symbol of antiquity. But whether this nunui 
was given it on account of the spot being covered with the blackberry, or was meant 
to represent it as the most ancient village of their race in this country, is not known, 
though tradition, their unusual regard for it, (the place) and the tenacity with whicli 
thev so iong defended it, would imply, the latter supposition. The old colonist writers 
speak of it as the ' Twightwee ' village. The French traders colled it • Aumk.' The 
Americans called it • Omee/ and sometimes * The Miami village.* It extended , prin- 
cipally, alon^ the banks of the St. Joseph river, but was also over the opposite side, and 
reached to within three or four hundrea yards of the confluence of that river with thf 
St. Mary. The inhabitants of this village anciently belonged to that tribe of Miamits 
called the Twat-t-wahs, (which the early colonists spelt * Twightwces,*) the nation 
having consisted of the several tribes of Wealis (at We ah-ta-non^, on the ^Vabash,) Eel 
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which, interpreted, signified a blackberry patch. And the reader 
can well imagine, in the ripening season, a? bevy of women and 
children, with bark baskets, gathering the rich berries of their ke-ki- 
ong-a, 

. With the red man, to be idle, was to be happiy, great^ and .free ; 
and, as we have seen in a former page, the Miamies " loved plays 
and dances," and thus, with gaming, chanting some familiar refrain, 
perhaps learned frpm the medicine men — jwrestling, racing, lying, 
pr sittmg beneath the shade ol some wide-spreading tree, in sum- 
mer, they whiled away their time during the greater part of the 
spring, summer, and fall, seldom if ever disturbing the game of the 
forest, more especially that species (the beaver, the raccoon, the 
bear, the deer, the buffalo,* cfec.,) which afforded them valuable furs 
and skins, until the hunting season began, which was usually about 
the first of November of each year. Thig was life among the Mianxr 
ies, and, in fact, among every tribe of the northwest. 

In games of chance, moccasin, &c., in which they indulged a great 
deaL| at a late period, more especially,:they would participate, unless 
intoxicated, with the greatest good humor, often betting and losing 
every article they possessed, even to their guns, hatchete, &c., and 
never thought it amiss to cheat, whenever an opportunity presented. 
In foot and horse-racing, they as often went to as great extremes 
in betting as when at a game of moccasin. 

The greatest labors of the men, in earlier periods, were those of 
conc^pleting palisades; constructing boats; to aid in the building axicl 
repair of their cabins ; to prepare the instruments of warfare and 
the chase;"'tb paint, tattoo, and otherwise ad|orn their i 'bodies* The 
woxnon of the red men were ever the toilers ; to them fell the bur- 
dens of cultivating the.'fields and patches that brought forth the vege- 
tation of spring and summer that went to nourish them, in part,, 
the remainder of the year ; and before the visit of the trader — ^who 
supplied them, in exchange for furs, with hoes, and other imple- 
ments of use, — how meager and indifferent must have been their 
means and advantages of cultivating the soil. Some wooden im- 
plement, perhaps — some sharp bone of an animal, or tortoise shell, 
doubtless served for a hoe or mattock. And thus toiled the Indian 

Rivers (at At-ke-no-pe-kong, on Eelrivef), Twat-wahs, and perhaps some others, whose 
names and existence, as separate trib(«, liave long since ceased, and been merged into 
those of the nation." Now, the fact of the woni ]^e-ki-ong-a signifying a bluckbeiTy 
patch warrants a strong supposition, at least, that, in view of the fact of there being 
very early a large paten of that nature at this point, the name Ke-ki-ong-a mtst primi- 
, tively have been aeiived thierefrom. 

HJifovember, 9th, 1712, Father Gabriel Marest, a French missionary, wrifijigfrom 
some point pei^aps along the Wabash, or, as then called, the Ouabache, after -giving 
ft somewhat full and graphic account of the regions bordering on that stream, said 
it' was '*rioh in minerals, especially lead and tin, and that if expeiii^nced. miners 
were to come out from France and work the mines, h.e had no doubt that gold 
and silver would be found in abundance. That the quantity- of buffalo and bear 
which was to be found on the banks of the Wabasn (Ouahache), was incredible ; ** 
and further rpmarked that ** the meat of the bear was very, tfcelicious, **for," said he, 
' **I have tried it."-T-Judge Law's Address, page II. 
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women in the field, mellowed the soil, beat down the weods about 
the corn, cultivated the bean, the squash, the Indian cucumber,^ 
the pumpkin and the melon ; iand she it was that routed the birds 
from the patches, gathered the inaize and other products of her 
labor ; jerked and dried the deer, beai',' and buffalo meat ; prepared 
the Indian meal ; dried the winter's fruit ; gathered the wood for 
the fires, and cooked the meals. And when a bark canoe was built, 
it was the Indian woman's work to sew the bark with some stringy 
substance, berhaps peeled from the elm or root of sonxe small tree^ 
and filling the seams with some adhesive substance, to prevent leak- 
age. When removing from one point to another, or retiring to their 
hunting-grounds for the winter, to carry the luggage, and material 
of the wigtvam, if taken with them, it was the mission of. the Indian 
women to pack such upon their backs. Did the red man go in 
pursuit of game, it was the ancient custom of the faithful Indian 
woman to follow and carry upon her shoulder the fruits of the chas6.* 

The Indian women were indeecl heroes. And when we come to 
contemplate the toilsome lives they led — their unflinching eiffprts in 
all kind!p of weather J— in every season of the year-^it is not sur- 
prising thjlt the early sons oi the forest were hardy and active — 
fleet on foot and wily in the fight. Amid toil and drudgery-7-trial 
and vicissitude — ^the Indian woman often brought forth the offspring 
of their masters ; (for they were evidently nearly all, if not quite, iu 
a large degree, at least, veritable slaves to .their husbands.) So^ 
hardy were they, from constant physical labor and exposure to the 
open air, it was said of them, that, " in one quarter of an hour . a 
woinan would be merry in the house, and delivered, and meirry 
again ; and within two days, abroad ; atid after font' or five days,* at 
work." The powerful will of the Indian women, together with their 
long accustomed aversion and heroic indifference to pain, ever rose 
superior to th6 momentary pangs accompanying the birth of their 
pffspring. In this they possessed a strong native intuition ; and 
thus far, at least, are worthy of emulation by all the mothers of our 
present heroic conditions of civilization and intellectual advance- 
ment. Whiat a world of health and goodness— what an ocean of 
intellectual excellence and physical beauty might have been ger- 
minated through the organism of the Indian mother, had she possess- 

*" When the Indians arrived and departed," says Mrs. Kenzie, referring to very 
early times, in the present century, about Oreen Baj*^, *' my sense of 'woman's righte* 
-was often outraged. The master of tlie family, as a general thing, came leisurely 
bearing a gun and perhaps a lance in his hand. The woman, with the mats and poles 
of her lodge upon her shoulders, her papoose, if she had one, the kettles, sacks of corn, 
and wi'd rice, and not iinfrequently, the household dog, perched on the top of all. If 
there ia a horse or pony in the list of family powessionq, the man rides, the squaw 
trudges after. This unequal division of labor is the result of no w«mt of kind, afFection- 
ftte feeling on the part of the husband. It is rather the instinct oi the sex to assort their 
superiority of position and importance, when a proper occasion ofSers. When out of the 
r«ach of ooeervation, and in no danger of compromising his own' dignity, the husband 
is willing enough to relieve his spouse from the burden that custom imposoi on her, 

ny sharing her labors ar^d hardships." — '* Early Day in the Northwest," pag>s 3ii9 antl 

SCO. 
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ed the proper expansion of mind. Even as it was, hpw many r^re 
and singular examples of oratory came from lier. Listen to the stir- 
ring appeal of Little Turtle, (Me-che-cannah-quah) addressing Gen. 
Wjnrne, and others, at the famous treaty of Grreenville, July I5tji, 
J796: 

" Elder brother, and all present 1 I am going to s^iy ^ f,ew worcjs," 
said the orator, " in the nam« of the Pottawattamies, Weas,and Kick- 
apoos. It is well known to you all, that people are appointed on 
these occasions, to speak the sentiments of others; therefore an^ I 
appointed for those three nations. Elder brother : you told your 
younger brothers, when we first assembled, that peace was your 
object; you swore your interpreters before us to the faithful dis- 
charge of their duty, and told them the Great Spirit would punish 
th^m, did they not perform it. You told us that it was not you, 
but the President of the fifteen fires of the United States who spofee 
to us ; that whatever he should say should be firm and lasting ; that 
it ,was impossible he should say what was not true. Kest assured 
that your younger brothers, the Miamies, Chippewas, Ottawa8,Pot- 
tawa^t^mies, Shawanises, Weas, Kickapoos, Piankesl^aws, and Kas- 
kaski9,s, are well pleased with your words, and are persuaded of 
your ^inc^rity. You have told us to consider the boundaries yon 
show^<J us ; your younger brothers have done so, and now pro- 
ceed to give you their answer.* 

" Elder brother : Your younger brothers do not wish to hide their 
sentiments from you. I wish them to be the sam^ with those of the 
Wyandots and I)elawares. You have told us, tliat'most of the 
reservations you proposed to us, belonged to our father^, the French 
and thfi British. Permit your younger brothers to make a few 
observations on this subject. Elder brother : We wish you to listen 
with attention to our words. You have told your younger brothers 
that the British imposed falsehoods on us, wl^en they said the 
United States wished to take our lands from us, and that the United 
States had no such design : You pointed out to us the boundarvline, 
whicli crossed a little below Loramie's store, and struck Fort Kecov- 
ery,andrun from thence to QBio, opposite the mouth of Kentucky riv- 
er. Elder brother lYpn have tpld lis to speak our minds freely, and we 
now do it. This liixe takes in the greater and best part of your 
brother's hunting grpund; therefore your younger brothers are of 
opinion you take too much of their lands away, And confine the 
hunting of our young men within limits too contracted. Your 
brothers, the Miamis, the proprietors of those lands, and all your 
younger brothers present, wish you to run the line as you mentioned, 
to Fort Recovery, and continue it along the road, from thence tp 
Fort Hamilton, on> the Great Miami river. This is what your 
brothers reqiicst you to do, and you may rest assured of the free 

*Thi8 Bpeech not only Iwrgely displayg the power of Indian oratory, — the native 
intelligence and goodness of heart of this distinguished Chief, but also can'ies with it 
many important historical facts relating to the early history of Fort Wayne. 
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navigation of that river, fron^ thence to Jts mouth, forever. Brothe r: 
Here is the road we wish tp bo the ))0]apdary between us. What 
lies to the east we wish to be yourg ; that to the west, we would 
desire to be ours. [Presenting a road belt.] 

" Elder brother : In speaking of the reservations, you say they 
are •d^sj[gned for the same purposes as tjiose for ^bich our fathers, 
the French and English, occupied them. Your younger brothers 
now wish to make some observations op then^. ^Ider brother: 
Listen with attention. You told us you discovered on the Great 
Miami, traces pf an old fort. Brother : it was a fort built by me. 
You perceived another at Loramie's : 'tis true a Frenchman once 
lived iJiere for a year or two. The Miapii villages were occupied 
as you remarked ;* but, it was unknown to your youpger brothers, 
until you told tl),em, that we had sold land there to the FNrench or 
English. I was surprised to hear you say it was my forefathers 
had set the example to the other Indians, in selling their lands. 
I will inform you m what manner tj^e French and English occupied 
those places. Elder brother: TJipi^je people were seen by our fore- 
fathers first at Detroit : afterwards i^.e saw them at the Miami village 
— that glorious gate, which your younger brothers had the happiness 
to o'^n, and through which all the gopd words of our chiefs had to 
pass, froni the north to the south, ^nd from the east to the west. 
BrotKers, .tjjiese people never told us they wished to purchase our 
lands fron^ US; 

" Eld^r brother: I now give you the true sentiments of your 
youn^r brothers, the Miainis, with respect to the reservation at 
tlie Miami villages. We thank you for kindly contracting the limits 
you at first proposed. We wish you to take this six miles square 
on the side of the river where your fort now stands, as your 
younger brothers wish to inhabit that beloved spot again. You 
shall cut hay for your cattle wherever you please, and you shall 
never require in vain the assistance of your younger brothers at 
that place. Elder brother: The next place you pointed to was the 
Little River, and said you wanted two miles square at that place. 

*The point here referred to. was the followinpf, from General Wayne's speech, made 
five days prtivioiis ti» the delivery of Little Turtle's speech, and addressed to the 
Miamiee. Said lie, 

•• I will point out to you where I discover strong traces of these establishment?: 
(forts) and, first of all. I find at Detroit a very strong print, where the first fire was kindled 
l»y your forefathers ; west, at Vinoennes, on the Wabash ; again at Musquiton, on the 
same river ; a little higher up that stream, tliey are to be seen at Ouitenou. I discover 
another strong trace at Chicago ; another on t6e St. Joseph's of Lake Michigan. I have 
(teen distinctly the prints of a French and British post at the Miami villages, and of a 
BritiBh post at the foot of the rapids, now in their possession; prints, very conspicuous, 




Spirit, as you say, charged your forefathers to preserve 
entire for their posterity, they have paid very little regard to the sacred injunction : for 
1 see they have parted with those lands to your fathers, the French, and theEnglidi are 
now, or have been, in possession of them all ; therefore, 1 think the charge urgea against 
the Ottawas, the Ghippewas, and other Indians comes with a bad grace, indeed from the 
vcrj' people perhaps that set them the example. The English and French Iwth wore 
lials ; and yet, your forcfatherts sold them, at various times, portions of your lands." 
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This is a request that our fathers, the French and British, never 
made us ; it was always ours. This carrying place has heretofdre 
proved, in a great degree, the subsistence oi your younger broth- 
ers. That place has brought to us, in the coui'se of one day, the 
amount of one hundred dollars. ' Let us both own this place, 'and 
enjoy in common the advantages it affords. You told us, at Chicago, 
the French possessed a fort: we have never heard of it. We thank 
you for the trade you proniised to open in our country ; and permit 
us to remark, that we hope our former traders may be continued^ 
and mixed with yottrs. Elder brother: On the subj^6t of hostages, 
1 have only to observe, that I trust all my brothers are of my opin- 
ion with regard to peace and our filture happiness. I expect to be 
with y6u every day when you setlje on your reservations ; and it will 
■ be impossible for me or my people to withhold from yqu a single 

Krisoner ; therefore we don't know why atiyof'tis should remain 
gre. These are the sentin^ents of your younger brothers present, 
on these particulp;3:s." 

And again, at' a council, in the valley of the Muskingum, in 1764, 
he^T the Eloquent words of a Shawatioe chief, as he addresses the 
English coriimander,,CoL Bouquet, then marching; against the west- 
iern tiribes: 

;,*/ Brother," said the chief, "with this belt of wampum^, I dispel 
the black, cloud that has so long hung over our heads, that the 
sunshine of peace may once more descend to warm and gladden 
us. I wipe. the tears from your eyes, and condole \vith you on the 
loss of your brethren who have perished in this war. I gather 
their bones together, and cover them deep in the e^arth, that the 
. Bijgiit of thepa rnay no. longQr bring sorrow to yoUr^ heart; and I 
. scatter, dry leaves over the spot, * that it m^y depart forever from 
memo^ry, ,. 

" The path of p^^ace, which once ran between youv dwellings and 
mine, has of late been choked with thorns, and briarisi, so that no 
one. could pass that way ; and we have both almost forgotten that 
. such a path hadever been. I now clear away all these obstructions, 
and make a bjoad, smooth road, so that you and I npiay freely visit 
each other, as our fathers used to do. I kindle a great council-lire 
whose smoke shall rise to heaven, in view of all the nations, wliile 
you and I shall sit together and smoke the peace-pipe at its blaze."* 

* An Indian council, on Bolemn occasions.was always op«ned with p^!climinary forms* 
sufiiciently Vearigouie and tedious, but made indispensible by immerr^orial custom ; for 
this people are as much hound by their conventional usages as the mofit jirtificial children 
of civilization. The forms were varied, to some extent, according to the imagination ot 
the speaker; but in all essential respects they were closely similar, throughout the tribes 
of the Algonquin and Iroquois lineage. They run somewhat as follows, each sentence 
being pix)nounced with ^I'eat solemnity, and confirmed by the delivery of a wampum 
bolt iJrothers, with this belt I open your cars that you may hear— I remove grief and 
sorrow from your lioarts-r-I draw from yoiir feet tlxe thorns that pierced them as you 
jotlrnoyed thither — I clean. the seats of the council-hou^f, that you may sit at ease — I 
^'yrash your head and body, that yoin* spirits may be refreshed — I condole with you on 
j.he \vh of the friends who have died since we last met-7-l wipa out any blood which 
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Again, in 1762, at the famous council bf Lancaster' Pa., ,a dis- 
tinguished chief of the Oneidas, with singular emphasis, said : 

" In the country of the Oneidas there is a great pine-tree, so huge 
and old that half its branches are dead with time. I tear it up by 
the roots, and^ looking down into the hole, I see a dark stream of 
wat'er, flowing \nth a 'strong current, deep under ground. Into this 
stream I fling the hatchet, and the current sweeps it away, no. man 
knows whither; Then I plant the tree again where it stood before, 
and thus this wai- will bfe ended forever." 

The love of the Indian mother for her child was most intense. 
Though seldom expressed by fond caresses, yet it wa^ ever ardent, 
free, and unextinguishable ; and to have entrusted her babe to the 
care of another to perform the part of mother Or nurse, excerpt 
in cases 6i death, would indeed, to her, have been a wild, barbarous 
act. The cradle of the Indian child was usually constructed of 
bark and small' sticks ot wood; and was commonly adorned with 
gaudy fea,thers, beads, and other attractive objects, of a similar 
nature. Abufialoor other warm furry skin usually served as a 
bed and covering for the little nursling.* 

"When journeying, the Indian mother would wrap her child in furs^ 
or in a blanket, and, placing its back to her own, would travel steadily 
on to her journey's end, regardless, often, of the wailings of her in-- 
fant, on the- waiy. When at work in the field or patch, she would 
often hang her' tawny bud, " as spring does its blossoms, on the 
boughs of a tree; that it might be rocked by the breezes from tho 
land of souls,. and soothed to sleep by the- lullaby of the birds." 
And it often occurred, through a peculiar sense of compassion 
among the aboriginal tribes, that when the mother died, her infant, 
if very young and feeble, shared the grave with her. 

may have been spilt between its. This ceremony, whicli,' by the delivery of so m-any 
belts of wampum, entailed no small expense, was never uaed except on tne moat impor- 
tant occasions ; and at the councils with CUA. Bouquet, the angry warriora seem wholly 
to have dispensed, with it. 

An Indian orator was provided with a stock of metaphors, which he alwf^ys made.uaa 
of for the expression of certain ideas. Thus, to make yrar was to raise the hatchet ; to make 
peace was to take hold of the chain of friendship; to deliberate was to kindle the counqil- 
fire ; to cover the bones of thie dead was fo make repaiiation and gain forgiveness for tlic 
act of killing them.; A state of war and disaster wtts typified by a black cloud ; a state 
of peace by oright sunshine, ^or by an open path between the two nations. 

The orator seldom spoke without careful premeditation of v(hat he was about to say ; 
and his memory was refreshed by belts of wampum,which he delivered after eveiy clause 
in hia harangue, as a pledge of the sincerity and truth of his words. These belts were 
carefully preserved by iiieliearers, as a substitute for written records ; a use for which 
they were the better adapted, as tliey were often worked in hieroglyphics expressing the 
meaning they were designed to preserve. Thus, at a treaty of peace, the principal belt 
often oore the^gur^of an Indian and a white man holding a, chain between them. 
— [Parkman. 

»Recollcction'§ of Mrs. Orjswoldffcnnerly Mrs. Peltier) who, with her grandfather and 
grandmother, Baitis Maloch and wife^ (deceased) came from Detroit to Fort Wayne as 
early as 1807. Mr. James Peltier, her husband, who htid, for some years previous, 
and so continued for feome yoaw after, been a trader at this point, and early becoming 
warmly attached to the Atoiei-ican cduse, and being much liked by the Iildian8> was 
long Most useful to the government bs an interpreter and messenger, carrying messagea 
often at gi'oat risk of lil'o, but always with success. 
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Many years a^o, one of the early mothers of Fort Wayne, with 
her husband, took up their residence in a little hut at the base of 
the hijil, just west of the bend of the Maumee, nearly under the guns 
of the old fort. Near their dwelling was another hut, used by her 
husband for purposes of trade with the Indians. Both, because of 
their many acts ot attentioil and kindness, had early won the savage 
heart, and being abl^ to speak freely with the Indians in their nativf^ 
tongue, werfe often visjted and protected by the red children of the 
region. They seemed indeed to have regarded her as a kind of god- 
dess, and often looked up to her as a spiritual helper. Often, she 
savs^ has &]^e joined with them in the wild dance and meriy Indian 
juDiliafe— rail regarding her with special favor on such occasions. A 
little ihcidlBilt will strikingly illustrate her relationship to them, and 
serVfe to e;shibit the tender regard of the Indian mother for her off- 
spritig: It tirai^ ,i^ pleasant period of the year, when an Indian 
iivoiliaii; appirbaching the edge of the river, not far from the little 
huts in questidfa) with a child in her arms, seemingly in great distress, 
Suddenly bbserving our pioneer mother, then but a girl of some 
sixteen or ^fevetlteen summers, cried most piteously to Mrs. P.* to 
come tb hfer aid. Anxious to know the cause of the woman's dis- 
tress, and feeling, as well, a desire to render her what aid she could, 
Mr8.|P. sobh stood by the side of the anxious woman in the water. 
The Indian woman's story was quickly told. She had, but a little 
while before, observed that her child was dying, and bad at once 
hastened to the river to afford it baptism before its little spirit 
should take its flight. ^' If the little papposa die," said she, with much 
anxiety, " before it is put in the water, it can only see the spirits 
about it — it can't go up where the Great Spirit is." Readily afford- 
ing the woman the desired aid, the child was speedily baptised, and 
the mother's heart set at ease. A few moments more, and the 
spirit of the little pappoose was gone. The great Manito of the red 
man would now afford it a place in his joyful household. 

One of the prime objects of the Indian mother, as, the child ad* 
vanced, was to enure it to the weather, that it might be strong and 
active. With this view, soon after being taken from the cradle, 
with but little covering upon their bodies, the children were permit- 
ted to rollick and amuse themselves about the cabin, that they 
might acquire, as 'WeU, a knoAjrledge of the use of their limbs. Free- 
dom of will being the highest idea of governmontAl excellence with 
the Indian, there were no special restraints of iamily government 
among the Miamies. The children were permitted to do just as 
they wished, seldom if ever being reproved or chastised ; and yet, 
were unaccustomed, as a general rule, to acts of special incivility 

*Mrs. Peltier, (now Griswold), who informed the writer that, in those early ^ times » 
now some fiifty -eight yeais ago, she was often called upon to aid the Indians in this 
way. It is most probable that this religious rite^ came originally from the early 
mitsionaries visiting and sojoxurning here ; for the primitive Inaian mother seems ever 
to have entertained the belief that the Great Spirit had placed near her child a guar- 
dian angel or spirit that could enable it to snnuount all obstacles, here and hereafter. 
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to'W^ard ari^ of the older members of the tribe, or the stranger' 
"When visiting them in times of peace.* All were alike attached to 
their young, and could not, under aiiy circumstances, permit a 66p- 
aration, long at a time, while living. Their own native aspiration^ 
led the young Indiati early to acquire a knowledge of the bow and 
arrow, the tomahawk, and the gun, and to use their limbs with dex- 
terity in funning and swimming. From oft-repeated storifefe of the 
prowess and daring of their ancestors, related to them by the 
older members of the tribes, as they sat about the fire of the wig- 
wam, ihe young Indian early became imbued with heroic feelings, 
and longed to become famdus by some special act of bravfery and 
Valorous exploit.t As with "'the birth of an ofispring, or the appear- 
ance of a first tdoth," there t^as iiierry-makitig in the Indian cabin, 
60 also the wigwam was made a sfeene of iestitity upon the achieve- 
ment of a first success in hunting. Being thus early schooled, 
dwelling in, and subsisting upon the wilds of nature, it was not 
surprising that the young Indian soon became a " brave," longing 
for war, and to adorn his person, by the most wily means and acts 
b*f ferocity, if n6fed be^ with the Scalps of his red foeinan and the 
pale face. Notiiing was so joyous to his soul-^nothing made him 
more eager for thfe charge, and filled his heart with greater determin- 
ation to eicel a^ a warrior, or to defeat and put to rout and to death 
the enemy he was to m^et at a special time and place^ than to chant 
beforehand the wilfl war song, and dance the war-dance around the 
midnight camp-fires or through the streets of his villages. Painted 
and blackened ; with the feathers of the eagle, hawkj or other bird, 
as ^ crown about their heads, or, long, black) coarse hair streaming 
-wildly back over their shoulders, or cut close to their skulls, leaving 
only a top-lock, standing forth in all their native ardor and self- 
^xcell^nc^ — brave, resolute, determined — knowing all the country 
around — ^every point of possible retreat for an army — every hollow, 
dr special ravine — every deep thicket and clump of trees — every 
ibrding-piace along the rivers,— the swamps of the woods — every 
point where the lallen timber was most abundant, or lay the upen 
spaces and prairies — it was not to be wondered the Miamies were 
often so successful in their efibrts against the early pioneers and 
the armies of Harmar, St. Clair, and others, in the latter part of 
the past century. Still powerful at that period, commanding at any 
moment, a numerous alii, with the memory and prowess of their 
ancestors, and many marks of success to inspire and urge them on, 
they were not easily to be subdued or driven from the home 
of their fathers. 

*ReooUectioDs of J. P. Hedges, Esq., who speaks the liliami tongue quite fluently. 

fit was always a common complaint with the chiefs and head men of the different 
tribes throughout the country .from an early period, that " they could not restrain their 
young men, " and when their early teachings are taken into view, it was not surprising 
that me young men of the tril»es were so often unrestrainable. 
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•' Through the^woodland, through the meadow, 

As m silence oft I walk, 
Softly whispering on the breezes, ^ 

beems to cbme the i-ed man's talk.*' — Benj. S. Ptoer. 
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HE MIAMIES, like all other tribes of the primitive Wilds 
of America, knew nothing of days, as caUed after the Saxoii 
gods — took no not^ of time, save as presented by " the I'eturn 
of snow or the springing of the flowers," The flight of the birds 
told them of the passage of summer, and the approach of the 
iiuiiting season. The active instinct of the animal world about them,- 
the appearance of the sky, &c., ever served, by some peculiar ex- 
pression, to remind them of the approach of storms ; arid the time 
of the day was traced by the shadows of the trees, and other obj ectsy 
ais reflected by the sun. 

In times of peace, ever hospitable^ the stranger,^ — and, especially 
those to whom they were attached,^ — ^were alwd,ys welcome, and 
feasted with the best his cabin afforded. The Indian has ofteny 
indeed, been known to go without food himself to appease the hun- 
ger of the traveler or those sojourning with them. And 'when he 
visited the white man, or was invited by liim to a seat at his table, the 
red man carried with him his own peculiar custom, and ate heartily 
of all that was set before him. He was most sensitive, too, at sucli 
tim^B ; and, for any member of the family with whom he was a 
guest, to have begun to sweep the floor before the departure of 
his Indian visitor, would have been to lead the red man to. infer 
that you wished to sweep him out also.* 

*A fact well known to many of the old citizeno of Fort Wdvne. 
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At a late period in the history of the Indians of this region, it was 
ah ordinary thing for the white man to enter the cabin of the red 
m^n uninvited. And the same was trute of the savage. Nor was 
it a custom of the Indian to question those who came to see him as 
to their business thero, or how long they intended to remain. Fond 
of dancing, their festivals were many ; at which it was a custom to 
eat heartily of everything prepared for such occasions. Audit was 
at such times that they were most prodigal, and oftien greatly exhaust- 
ed their supplies for the winter. 

To sho^ how closely allied to ancient cusfeoin6 were the modern 
habits and festivities of the Miamies, the reader can now look in 
upon a gay crowd of dancers at one of their " Grfeen-Corn " dances, 
at a payment of the Miamies in 1833, at the junction of the Wabash 
and Little River. " There, upon our arrival," runs the account,* " at 
a little after daifk, we found a party of Indians — consisting of between 
two and three hundred— assembled for the pui*pose of participating 
in or witnessing the dance. A ring was formed^ surrounded by a 
large number of Indian spectators, and about fifty whites — ^in 
which were placed the male portion of the dancers, headed tiy the 
leaders. At a signal from the music, wliich consisted of a tap on 
the drum, of a dull, heavy tone, by one Indian, and a clatter of a 
set of deer hoofs by another, the leaders broke forth in a wild song 
of a few ejaculatory notes responded to by the party, and the danc- 
ing and singing comihenced. The women then fell in one by one ; 
and, selecting their partners as ihey danced along, the party was 
completed. The dancers all appeared in their very * best,' and 
had attached to their ankles a profusion of small tinkling bells. The 
music consisted simply of the repeated single taps of the said drum, 
accompanied with the continuous clatter of the deer-hoofs ; while 
the 'figure' Was composed only of three short, rapid leaps upon the 
balls of the feet, scarcely raising them from the ground, and slight- 
ly advancing at the saine time* Occasionally, hoWever, an * extra 
touch ' would be given by the dancers, in some antic or otlier, which 
it would be inipossible to describe. In this way thfe dancing, sing- 
ing, tapping of the drum, clattering of deer-hoofs, tinkling of bells, 
and an occasional yell, fortning a wild and singular medley, 
which continued for. about, halt ah hour, when the party^ hav- 
ing danced around the circle some half dozen tim.es, and having 
gone through tlie first 'set,' the leader stopped and raised the yell — 
the men of the party respdnd'ed in the samfe way ; and the out- 
siders raised a indBt furibus dlh bf yells^ as congratulatory to the 
performanc'e of the daiicers. JHLere a *reces8' of about a quarter of 
an hour took place; and ^ Confused scene of congratulations, talk- 
ing, laiighing and yelling^ ensued. It may be that, during the 
interval*, many gSalltot things were said by the grotesque and gaudy 
beaux, or many witticisms and tender sentiments expressed by the 
fair Miami damsels ; but of this we were not apprised. It is eer- 

* A» witto^Mi&d and described by Clias. B. Jinselle, Ksq. (3) 
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tain, however, that the men teliaved with a great deal of gallantry ^ 
and that no drinking or rowdying whatever occurred upon tlic 
occasion. After the conclusion of the recess, the parties resumed 
their positions, and re-commenced the dance. The same musicy 
dancing, singing, tinkling of bells, and yelling was repeated, as in 
the first instance ; and thus continuing till about 12 o'clock at 
night, the party then breaking up in one long and loud round of yells." 

With the red man, disease was the result of some natural derange- 
ment^ and the Medicine Man, often strangely skilled in afi under-* 
standing of the kind, quality, and quantity of some peculiar natural 
remedial, by the aid of his manipulative powers, at once set about 
a citre on natural principles ; and was seldom — in part because of 
the great faith of his patient — baffled in his efforts of telief. Among 
these, the Miamies, at difierent periods, as known to many ea(rly 
settlers, had several Medicine Slen of remarkable ability. 

The apparel and address of the warrior ever stood as a history of 
his Achievements in war — his body variously tattooed — often with 
objects representing diflerent animals, &c., and frequently with the 
most brilliant dyes; It was a custom in their ordinary adornments 
to paint the end of the noscj and around the eyes, and the eye brows, 
with black or somie bright colors, and the other portioris of the face 
with vermilion, with perhaps stripes running from one point of the 
face. to the other. Especially — ^not altogether unlike many of the 
present civilixjation, — when visiting, or assembling in council,- they 
resoyted to great pains in the arrangement of their djfess, decora- 
tion and j)ainting of their persons ; and, what Marest WTOte, years 
ago^ of the Illinois* Indians, was equally true of th6 Miamies — ' 
they were "absolute masters of themselves, subject to 'no law." 
Each seemed to have been in a great degree, at Ifeast, his own pro- 
tector — and as often their own avengers. With the Indian, when 
violence had resulted in the death of a kindred, at the hands of 
another and different race or tribe^ it was a steadfast belief that the 
spirit of the deceased could not rest in peace or feel appeased until 
a retaliation was consummated.! To accomplish this, it is a noted 
fact that an Indian would go a thousand miles for the purpose of 
revenge^ over hills and mountains 5 through swamps and briars ; 
. over broad lakes,' rapid rivers, and deep creeks ; and all the way 
endangered by poisonous snakes, exposed to the extremeties of heat 
and cold, to hunger and thirst. In the carrying out of this spirit, 

nationsj and families carried their feuds often to great lengths, 

» 

* Tbe Miamies caUcd the 1 llinois their cfousins. 

t It is vreW known liere tx) many old s-^ttlers that an Indian, many yoavs ago.foUow- 
ed a whitxj mon, "^ho had killed Tiis brother, Ifom point to point, lor two yeai-s, before 
he succeeded in avenffing the death of his relative, by killing the man he* had so long 
and ho assidiiously followed and Avatched. 

J There liad long existed a spirit of animosity between the Miamies and the Potta- 
wattainies ; and the latter were verj' sure to quit the neighborh(K)d of the former if in 
liquor. This may have arisen in part from the fact that, in the^** early partof the 18th 
century, the Pottawattamies had crowded the Miamies from their dwelling* at Chica- 
1:0/ * — SehooKM'att. 
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firom wliich a riBconciliation was only attainable through gifts of 
Sufficient quantity '* to cover up the graves of the dead." The pres- 
ents once accepted served both to pacify the living and the dead.* 
In the relationship of families, emblems served for names. The 
figure of a crow, the hawk, the turtle, &c., &c., would serve as a 
distinction or name— as, among the civilized, one is known as the 
Brown, another the Smith family, and so on ; which, to the Indian, 
was as rational and comprehensive, as to us of to-day is our style of 
distinction in this relation ; and in many instances, in so far, at least, 
as real beauty, simplicity, and convenience was wont to be mani- 
fest^ was quite as intelligible and serviceable as the present system 
^f civilization in this particular. 

*' The rose by any other name would emell as syreet." 

At a late period in their history, however, the Miamies, through 
their intercourse with the French and others, often adopted other 
names — as, in the case of their chiefs, Le Gris, RichardArille, La 
Fontaine, Godfri, George Hunt, &c., — the first four being related to 
families then of distinction in France, t 

The quiet, persevering, determined nature of the Miamies was 
ever a matter of singular interest. If the death of a brother was to 
be rfevenged, they proceeded quietly, about th^ work. Patience, at 
Buch a time^ was called actively into play ; and, if need be, months 
might roll away before a blow was struck. As illustrative of this 
fiact, a few years prior to the war of 1812, b, man of rather recklesis 
character, and who hated the Indian with a rancor only equalled 
by his unyielding persistence in what he believed or surmised td 
be false or true, regardless of contradiction or premonition by those 
best able to give them, moved to this point, and built himself a hut 
a few miles from Fort Wayne, near Cedar Creek. J From the first, 
he is said never to have lost an opportunity to speak his mind as to 
the " rascally red skins ; " and often used very severe language to 

* Parkman. 

fin 1754 Gov. Mortis, addressing the Pennsylvania Assembly, said the Ifrench wei^e 
"making a settlement of three hundred families in the country of the Twightwees," 
(Miamies.) *It was also in this jrear, that Benjamin Franklin proposed the establish- 
ment of stifong English Colonies in the territory north-west of the Ohio, as a means of 
Ereventin^ "Sie dreaded junction of the French settlements in Canada with those of 
duisana, — the Doctor proposing to plant one colony in the valley of the Scioto; to 
establish small garrisenis at !Bu£falo Creek, on the Ohio; at the mouth of Tioga, south 
feide of Lake Erie ; at Hockhocking ; and at or near the mouth of the 
Wabash . He presented also the expediency of capturing " Sandusky, a French fort 
bear Lake Erie," and also suggested that " all the fittle French forts south and west of 
the lakes, quite to the Mississippi, be removed 6t taken and garrisoned by the English.'* 
"Every f«rt,"said he, " should have a bmull settlement Ground it ; as tpe fort would 
protect the settlers, and the settlers, defend the fort, and supply it with provisioi^B." 
The propositions thus presented by Dr. JFranklin were but foi^eshadowings, ih part, at 
least, of the results that followed but a few years later, whe& the English became the 
^.emporary masters of tib6\\t " all the little French forts south and west of the lake».*' 
Providence had not then enabled the iDoctor to see the ^eat future that was before him» 
When the illumine tions of 76 were to begin a new eta in fprtificationa and free institu- 
tions. 

iAs relat4»d by the elder PeUior, and told tlie writer bv Mr. Louis Peltier, son of tlie 
frtmier. 
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express his antipathy toward^ them. Some tim6 subsequent to hig 
settlement, as mentioned, his horse strayed away, and, after a fruit- 
less search, made bold to accuse the Miamies of having stolen the 
. animal, and declared that he would kill some one of the Indians for 
it. Talking thus loudly on one occasion, in the hearing of the 
elder Peltier, long a trader among the Indians, in this and adja- 
cent regions, and who knew the Indian character well, Mr. P. very 
readily told him that he did not believe the Indians had taken his 
horse, and that he would advise him not to interfere wth them— - 
that he would suflfer for it if he did. But the man was resolute in 
his belief and determinatit^n, and paid but little attention to the 
advice of Peltier, and werit away. Not long after this, walking along 
near the St. Joseph, a short distance above the confluence of the St* 
Josftph and the St. Mary, with his gun on his shoulder, the stranger 
suddenly observed an Indian a short distance in advance of him^ 
near the edge of the river, fishing. The season of verdure and 
sweet-scented flowers had come again — it was spring-time, " ever 
merry May " — and the birds were again singing their street and joy- 
ful notes. The lost horse had not yet been found, and now was a 
good opportunity to ^'kill an Injun," thoiight the man. Looking 
carefnlly about him, in ev^iy direction, and seeing no one, he took 
deliberate aim and fired. The shot proved efiectual — the Indian 
rolled from his position^ knd expired. Again looking carefully 
about him, to ascertain, if possible, if anyone had witnessed the act^ 
and observing no one, life at once approached the body, placed some 
stones in the red man's blanket, in order to sink the carcass, then 
wrapping the blanket about the murdered Indian, hurled the body 
into the stream, from whence he carefully strode away, gloating 
within himself at his seeming- seccess. 

But, lo ! on the opposite side of the stream, concealed by a thick 
undferbrush, lay, unobserved, with eyoii glaring upon the entire 
action of the new-comer, a faithful squaw of the murdered Indian, 
who, though giving no warning of the danger that stood so near 
her companion, fearing le6t she too might fall a victim to his work 
ot death^ yet bore testimony to the whole scene, and soon gave 
warning to her Indian friends as to what had occurred. All was 
quiet — a resolution was quickly formed. " White man must die," 
tney whispered among themselves; The shade of their murdered 
brother called for revenge. 

The conduct of thfe stranger quickly reached the ears of Mr. P.^ 
who readily surmised the result, and watched the course of events. 
Time wore away — months passed — the new-comer had foulid his 
horse — and all seelned to have been forgotten ; when lo ! one bright 
mornings in the month of October, the sun's m&rch^ the falling leaves 
of AutumUj and the chill winds, all giving token of the approach of 
wintei'--*the little log-cabin of the stranger was seen to be in ruins, 
a^d the intnatep gone^ no one knew whither, save the friends of the 
murdered Indian and the Greftt Spirit of the red man. The revenge 
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was complete, and the departed spirit of their murdered brother 
could now rest in peace. 

How many similar tragedies may have been enacted in the 
regions of Ke-ki-ong-a during the period of Indian life here, we 
know not; but doubtless many a tragic event of this kind took place 
at this point, now known only in the unwritten pages of the Past. 

As toe head of each family was its chief, so each village had its 
head chief or sachem ; and though the villagers were by no means 
restricted in their individual relations, each family being privileged 
to exercise its own peculiar ideas of domestic life, &c., independent 
of the other, if desiring, in every village,"^-yet, in a general sense, 
the habits and customs of each village and family were much the 
fiame among, not only the Miamies, but most tribes of the north- 
west. 

The rule and power of control of a chief, sachem, medicine man, 
prophet, or indeed any member of a tribe, much as with the present 
state of civilization in America and other parts of the globe, depend- 
ed largely upon the amount of eloquence the speaker could bring 
to bear upon his people — a distinction for bravery, or the strongest 
will, as often gave the Indian prominence among the tribes as those 
acquiring and exercising power by hereditarv descent ; and while, 
in many respects, the government of the Indian seemed to partake 
of the Monarchical, it was yet of the Democratic order ; for no ques- 
tion of grave importance ever presented itself for consideration, but 
there was sure to follow an assemblage of the braves in council, 
where no action would be concluded wherein '^the people were 
averse." And it was at such times that the eloquent and stern- 
willed often held sway.* 

To preserve a record of treaties, was to carefully lay by their 
wampum belts. In cases of important councils between nations, 
exchange of gifts and belts was mutual, by which each speaker was 
also greatly aided in memory. The holding of a bundle of small 
sticks, of a certain number, by the speaker, on such occasions was 
also common, for each of which, the envoy from one nation to another 
would recite a message ;t and messengers were always selected with 

*** It is of the Natchez Indians that the most wonderful tales of despotism and aristo- 
cratic distinctions have been promulgated. Their chiefs, like those ofthe Hurons, were 
eftteemed descendants of the sun, had greater power than could have been established 
in the colder regions of the north, where the severities of nature compel the savage to 
rely on himself and be free ; yet, as the Natchez, in exterior, resembled the tribes by 
which they were surrounded, so their customs and institutions were but morf marked 
developements of the same characteristics. Everywhere at the north, there was the 
same distribution into families, and the same order in each separate town. The affairs 
relating to the whole nation, were transacted in general council, and with such equality, 
and such zeal for the common good, that, while any one might have dissented with 
impunity, the voice of the tribe would yet be unanimous in its decision-." — Bancroft's 
His. U. S., vol. 3, pages 27« and 279. 

tReferring to the Indians of the north, Bancroft says : " Their delight was in assem 
bling together, and listening t«j messengers from abroad. Seated in a semicircle on th 
ground, in double or triple rows, with the knees almost meeting the face, — the painted 
»nd tattooed chiefs adorned with skins and plumes, with the beaks of the red-bird, or 
the claws of the bear,— each listener perhapi with a pipe in his mouth, and preserving 
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a view as well to ability as to the knowledge of the task to he per- 
formed. And it is said that " often an orator, without the aid of 
rank as a chief, by the brilliancy of his eloquence, swayed the 
minds of a confederacy." 

Another interesting feature in Indian usage, was the Peace-Pipe, 
or Friendly Calumet. The writings concerning the early mission- 
aries, traders, explorers, and military oflpicers, make repeated men- 
tion of it ; and the beauty and simplicity of the custom must be read^ 
ily seen and admitted. The calumet, to the red man, was always 
esteemed and reverenced as the most sacred of all their j emblem- 
atic relations and devices; and no village, in earlier times, when the 
red man held sway over the western wilds, was without its special- 
ly ornamented calumet,' — which was often adorned with the feathers 
of the bird of liberty, the eagle, or other plumage or ornamental 
device, and always " consecrated in the general assembly of the 
nation." The messenger, traversing the wildest regions, on an 
errand,of friendship,felt always secure,by a presentation of thje peace- 
pipe, from all attack fronOi ferocious or unfriendly tribes. The 
primitive custom of the messengers of Peace, bearing the calumet, 
was for the envoys to approach within a given distance of the village, 
first making a loud noise, then seating themselves upon the ground. 
Then the villagers, headed by their principal chief, or sachem, bear- 
ing the peace-pipe in his hand, all singing the Indian song of peace, 
Tirent forth to meet them. Approaching the envoys, the latter rose 
to greet them, they, too, chanting a hymn, " to put away all wars, 
and to bury all revenge. " At once exchanging pipes, and smoking 
freely, peace was terminated, and the messengers were escorted to 
the Tillages where it was made known, in loud declamation, that 
the strangers were friends ; and a great feast of hominy, dog, and 
bear's meat, was spread out and partaken of in honor of the messen- 
gers. 

As the ancient Twightwee (Miami) villages, located within and 
about the present site of Fort Wayne, in the words of their famous 
chief. Little Turtle, formed " that glorious gate which the Miamis 
had the happiness to own, and through which all the good words of 
their chiefs had to pass from the north to the south, and from the 
east to the west," how many such solemn and interesting occasions 
as that of exchanging the friendly calumet and entertaining the em- 
bassy of a distant tribe with a great feast, may have made the woods 
and surrounding vales of this Ipcality reverberate with the glad 
strains of the Indian peace song and jubilapt dance of the villagers, 
none can now tell; yet the strong supposition is that there were- 
many such occasions here. 
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The Indian, though holding life as dear, perhaps, as most mortals, 
had, yet, withal, a singular disregard for death — a stoical indifference 
and fortitude that rendered him seemingly unsusceptible of pain ; 
and, as all history relating to the Indians most fully attests, at times, 
could kill ajid scalp a savage or civilized foe with as much pasc 
and zest as ifpartakingof a pot of hominy, or feasting upon a portion 
of roast bear. 

Some fifty years ago, a party of Indians, as was often their habjt 
at that period, had conffregated about the little trading hut of J. 
Peltier, — then conspicuous at the foot of the hill, just below the old 
fort, — and becoming somewhat intoxicated, two of the party, of dif- 
ferent* tribes, becanpie excite(J about some trivial matter, and onp of 
them drew a knife from his belt, and cut the other across the ab4o- 
men so severely as t.o let his intestines partially out* Seating him- 
self upon tl]i.e groun(J, the wounded Indian soon deliberately drew 
his own knife, cut a piece of flesh from the outer part of the stomach, 
and began to jeat it. 

The Indian cutting him, suddenly seeing this, proudly ejaculated 
Del'Wu-aweah! (that's a brave nian, or he is a braye man !) And 
to show his compassion for the wounded brave, he at once approach- 
ed him, and, with a blow from his tomahawk, ended tjip further suf- 
fering of the wounded Indianf 

In the ancient songs of the red men there was always a vein of 
disregavrd or contempt for death ; and it was no uncommon thing 
for the cliiefs tp declare tliat " the spirits on Uigh would repeat their 
names." Whore they wished to exhibit a* spirit of defiance 
towards an antg-gonist, it was no unusual thiijg for the Indian to 
prepare a red-colored belt, a small bundle of ^^ bio ody sticks,"and 
dispatch them to the enemy. In early tinges, the Indians were most 
feared when they prowled about in small parties, laying in wait, 
here and there — suddenly bounding upon a smaU settlement, or 
waylaying the emigrant. Concealment and surprise constituted 
their highest sense of warfare. When least anticipated, they were 
upon and scalping the early settler. And sad was the havoc many 
times during the pioneer days of the western frontiersmen. On more 
than one occasion, as subsequent pages will attest, has the tragedy 
of an Indian massacre been enucted within the boundaries of the 
territory of the Miamics. 

*Capt. Wells, who resided i^t tJiU point fpr many years with the Miamies, while in 
Philadelphia with Little Turtle, in J7i)t.in a jponversatiou with the distinguished 
French philosopher and travelei?, Count Volney, referring to one of the chiefs of the 
Miamies, at old Fort Miamis, here, known as Blue Jocky, said : " This man, (on one 
occasion) when drunk, met an old enemy, to whom he had borne a grudge of twenty- 
two jears standing. Blue Jocky seized the opportunity and killed liuu. Next day all 
the family were in arras to revenge the murder. He came to the fort, and 8ai<l to the 
eummanding officer, who repeated the tale to me, * Let them kill me. It is but right. 
My heart betrayed me, and the liquor robbed me of my wits. But they threatenoti to 
kill my son, and that was not just. Father, try to make it up for me. J will give them 
all I have ; my two horses, ray trinkets, my weapons, exc«»pt one set, an<l, if rhaJ. will 
not content them, I will meet them at any time and place, and they may kill iih.' " 

For some years after the war of 1812, it was no uncommon thing for thciu to kill oacli 
other here in their xiruaken&preeB. fKecuUectioua of Mrs. Griswold. 
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4U . Indian DA^oifii:). 

Every people, however barbarous or civilized, ever had their 
seasons of relaxatioD and merry-making. Among the most favor- 
ite pastimes of the Miamies, were their dances. 

In the spring time, as a matter of reverence to the Great Spirit 
(Much-a-te-Auceke), " the man with the black robe ; the good man 
or preacher,'' — ^asking him to aid in the productipn or growth of a 
bountiful crop, they had the corn-planting dance. A great deal 
of importance was attached to this dance, which was conducted 
with an air of marked solemnity and eamestness,-r-all the villagers 
partaking in it* 

It was a time-honored custoni with the Miamies and most tribes 
of the West, that when a memoer of a family died, a meeting of 
the family and immediate villagers would take place at a certain 
time, subsequent to the death of the person, with a view to replac- 
ing the deceased, which was done by means .of a game of chance, 
there being often a number of candidates for the place. The lucky 
one at once fell heir to all the effects of the deceased. After which 
they all joined in a merry clance, called the Heplaeement Dance. 

The Beggar Dance was also frequent here; but was seldom it 
ever indulged in by the Miamies. The Pottawattamies, who were 
frequent] jr here, with perhaps a few others of the Shawanoe, Wyan- 
dot, or Kickapoo nations, were the only ones who commonly indulg- 
ed in this dance. 

' The object of the beggar dance was to obtain presents, or indeed 
anything the stranger, trader, or settler might fe^l disposed to give 
them ; and, with no covering on their bodies, but a part of a deer 
or other skin about their waists, the rest of the body and face paint- 
ed with some bright colors, with perhaps some gay ornament or 
feathers, about their heads, often several in number, would pass 
from agency to agency, in front of whose doors they would 
go through the liveliest movements of dancing, singing, &c., which, 
to the spectators, was often very amusing, and who seldom failed to 
give the rude dancers some toba^cco, a loaf or two of bread, some 
whiskey, or other article that wopld be pleasing to them. 

The Indians of the Northwest bad many social pastimes, and 
their complin^entary dances were probably frequent. The " medi- 
cine-dance " was one of some rarity, which usually look place only 
out of respect or courtesy to the medicine-men. In the complimen-, 
tary dance, it was a custom to obtain permission of the party to "be 
complimented to dance for hi^." This granted, preparations were 
made by painting iY^ face elaborately, and marking the body,^ 
which was usually bare about the chest and shoulders. In addition 
to this, a profusion of ornaments, in the form of feathers, &c., were 
added to the hair ; and most " happy was he, who, in virtue of hav- 
ing taken one or more scalps, was entitled to proclaim it by a cor- 
responding number of eagle's feathers. The less fortunate made a sub- 
stitute of the feathers of the wild turkey," or other game. For which 
purpose too, the fowls of the pioneers were often closely " plucked." 

» John P. Hedges. fTho PotUwatamies lived a few xnile» north of Yt. TVAyne, 
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The prepai;atioDS for the complimentary dance being ready, the 
dancers congregated at somp point selected, " and then marched to 
the spot in view for the dance, attended by the dull, coarse sound 
of the Indian drum and shee-shee-qua, or rattle. Arranging then^- 
selves in a circle, they would dance with violent contortions and 
jesticulations, some of them graceful, others only energetical, the 
equaws, who usually stood a little apart, and mingled their discor- 
dant .voices with the music of the instruments, rarely participating 
^n the dance. Occasionally, hovvever, when excited by the general 
gaiety, a few of them would form a circle outside and perform^ a 
§ort of ungraceful up-and-down movement, which possessed no 
merit, save the perfect time which was kept, and for which the 
Indians seemed, without exception, to have possessed a nat\iralear. 
The danc<5 finished, which was often only when the strength of the 
dancers was quite exhausted, a q^uantity of presents were brought 
5ind placed in the middle of the circle, by request of the party com- 
plimented. An equitable distribution of the gifts having taken 
place, and the object of the gathering terminated, all withdrew."* 

The medicine-dance was mainly to celebrate the power and skill 
pf the Medicine Man in the cure of disease, and as a means ojf 
respect to him as a supposed interpreter of the will and desires of 
the Great Spirit, as related to the direction of his people. 

Says Mrs. J. H. Kinzie, in her interesting narration of experien- 
ces and observations among the Indians of the North- West, during 
the early part of the present century, " a person was selected to, 
join the fraternity of the 'Medicine Man' by those initiated, chiefly 
o,ii account of some skill or sagacity that had been observed in him,^ 
Sometimes it happened that a person who had had a severe illness 
which had yielded to the prescriptions of one of the members, was 
considered a proper object of choice from a sort of claim thus 
established. When he was about to be initiated, a great feast was 
made, of course at the expense of the candidate, for in the most 
simple, as in the most civilized life^^ the same principle of politics 
held good, and ' honors were to be paid for.' An animal Vas killed 
and dressed, of which the people at large partook — there were 
dances and songs and speeches in abundance. Then the chief 
Medicine Man took the candidate and privately began to instruct 
him in all the ceremonies and knowledge necessary to make him 
an accomplished member of the fraternity. Sometimes the ne\y 
n^ember selected was yet a child. In that case, he was taken by 
the Medicine Man so soon as he reached the proper age, and quali- 
fied by instruction and example to become a creditable member o^ 
the fraternity. 

" Each Medicine Man usually had a bag or some receptacle in 

* The ^^edicine, man " occasionally made offerings and sacrifices which were 
regarded a6''propitiatoiy. * * » He was also a ' prophet/ in so far as he was, in 
a limited degree, an instructor, but did not claim to poflse«( the power of foretelling 
future events."— "Wau-Bun, the 'Early Day' in the North-West,"— pages 360, 361, and 
362. 
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"which was supposed to be enclosed some animal to whom in the 
course of their ^^t^?-t(?oi(?^, he addressed himself, crying to him in 
the note common to his imagined species, and the people seem all 
to have been persuaded that the .answers which were announced 
were really communications in this form, from the Great Spirit. 

" The Indians appear," continues Mrs. Kenzie, " to have no idea 
of a retribution beyond this life. They have a strong appreciation 
of the great fundamental virtues of natural religion — the worship 
of the Great Spirit, brotherly love, parental affection, honesty, teuxr 
periince, and chastity. Any infringenient of the laws of the Great 
Spirit, by a departure from these virtues, they believe will excite 
his anger, and draw down punishment These are their principles. 
That their practice evinces more and more," says she, " a departure 
from them, under the debasing influences of a proximity to the 
whites, is a melancholy truth, which no one will admit with so much 
sorrow as those who lived among them, and esteemed them a quar- 
ter of a century ago, before this signal change had taken place." 

There were many dances,* however, among the Miamies, as well 
as many periods of the year in which they indulged in such festivi- 
ties, throughput their villages. Evening, and often through the 
greater part of the night, during the milder seasons, was the usual 
time for such enjoyment. Their music consisted, usually, of a deer 
skin entirely free of hair, which they stretched in some way, similar 
to our common drum-head, and upon which their " music man " 
would ki3^p time and hum an air adapted to the Indian's style of 
dancing, It was very common on such occasions to have a largo 
pot of hoqiiny cooking over a moderate fire, to which the dancers 
would occasionally repq-ir and partake, all from the same spoon or 
wooden ladel. 

But the red man was never entirely fixed or permanent in his 
location. Hunting and fishing occupied a very large share of his 
time. The summer months especially, were much devoted to fishr 
ing. The furry animals and the deer, from wliicli he expected each 
season to realize a moderate income, with which to procure ammu- 
nition, blankets, &c., for another season, were never disturbed by 
the Indian until the period arrived for their furs and hides to be 
fully matured for the market. Then the Indians and their familes 
(excepting there were some who, from age or infirmity, were unable 
to go,) left their villages, and sought new homes in the woods, or 
near some large prairie, where the deer, the ottar, the raccoon, &c., 
were most abundant. And their retm^n, to renew their old homes, 
was only hailed by the springing of the early grass, or the joyful 
song of some sweet bird of passage that had again, at the first 
tokens of Spring, ventured a ^ etu|*n to the Ndrthwest. And this 
was life among the Miamies here, to a late period of their history. 
. This was life in the primitive wilds of the great Northwest a hun- 
dred and fifty years or more a;go. What a civilization may be ours 
one hundred and fifty years hence ! 
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CHAPTER IV, 

J' The junotion of these rivers (the St. Mary and the St. Joseph), may ^ren 
claim a page in the annals of that momentous contest between French and English 
civilization — ^between Ron^anism and Protestantism — which was waged with alterna- 
ting success, and with short intervals of repose, for more than a hundred years, ter- 
minating, soon after the fall of Quebec, in the establishment of Anglo-Saxon 
supremacjr by the treaty of 1763." — Extract from a lecture of J. L. Williams, Esq., 
delivered in Fort Wayne, March 7, 1860. 



Death of La Salle — A line of stockade fovts contemplated i^nd established by the 
French — Progress of events following this movement of the French— rMovements of 
the English — The French become aroused — Feuds of the Old World rekindled in 
the New — The French and the Indians-^Washington sent as a Ijfeasenger— »War 
— Br^ddock's Befei^t^r^Aptivity of the Contending Anmes — ^Wolfe's Advance upon 
Quehec-T-Final triumph of the English Army on the Plains of Abraham — ^A new 
Era dawned upon the "New World. 
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IXTEEN hundred apd eighty-two had passed. The shouts 
' " JaUe 



I of *'vive le roi," by La Salle and his voyageura^ near the 
[H^outh of the great Father of Waters had long since died away 
on the still air, and La Salle himself fallen a victim, on the 
shores of Texas, to the treachery of bis followers. J 699 came. 
Lemoine d'Iberville had planted a little colonjjr on the newly-pos- 
sessed territory of Louisiane. And again years sped away. The 
little settlement upon the newly acquired dominion of the South 
grew and prospered amid the spontaneous growth^ of nature every- 
where about it ; and tjie French Government had begun seriously 
to contemplate the uijion of her Northern and Southern extremities 
by the arrangement and establishment of a continuous line of stock- 
ade forts and settlements through the interminable forests and 
prairies, along the shores of beautiful rivers, by the margin of 
dreary lakes, lowly vales, and towering cliffs— rfrom the river St. 
Lawrence to the dark blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico. The mid- 
dle of the 18th century can^e, and the great enterprise was rapidljr 
hastening toward a complete consummation. A fort on the strait 
of Niagara stood in full view of, and guarded the entrance to, the 
vast interior extending towards the great Southwest. A second 

Erang up at Detroit, overlooking and controlling the route from 
ike Erie to the North. A third soon stood defiantly forth at St. 
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Mary'^j guarding with jealous eye all access to Lake Superior. ^9^ 
iburth was completed at Michillimackinac, which stoo(^ guard to 
the iqouth of Lake Michigan. Soon a fifth appeared at Green Bay, 
and a sixth at St. Joseph, guarding the routes to the great Father 
of Waters, via the Wisconsin and Illinois rivers ; and two more, — r 
making eight — one, Fort Miamies, near the confluence of the St. 
Joseph and St. Mary's rivers, (in view of the present site of Fort 
Wayne,)' the other, Fort Ouiatenon, on the Wabash^ below Lafayette. 
Small settlements of French soon sprang up at Kaskaskia, Cahokia, 
and at other points, some in the territory of the Illinois Indians^ 
along the Illinois river, while, here and there along the banks of 
the Mississippi, were to be seen, anaid the thick jungle, long pecu-r 
liar to this broad and beautiful river, an occasional stockade fort ; 
while, upon reaching the present site of the city of Na,tchez, on the 
Mississippi, they were met by their kinsmen of Louisiana, extending 
their settlements to noieetthe voyageura from the shores of Canada^ 

France was now a power in the great Northwest. Her military 
strength was seemingly complete. The great forest was hers. 
She amalgamated with the wild tribes of the land wherever she 
went, and thus became a part of the great family of natives at every 
point. This alliance grew into a warm attachment, and the Indians 
knew the king of the French as their Great Father, and long look- 
ed up to him, through hi^ subjects on this side of the great waters, 
as a protector and aid in tiipe of need. From the French they early 
obtained guns, powder, and balls, and from them soon learned their 
use iq hunting, whereby the French obtained vast quantities of val- 
uable furs at such prices as they were pleased to dictate. The 
missionaries pursued their labors, and at every post were to be met 
with their crosses and symbols; many of them, in accordance witU 
their peculiar school and ideas of religious zeal, were ready tq 
suflipr martyrdom, if need be, even at the hand of the savage. 

Time wore on. The French settlements and forts had succeeded, 
but poorly. They had sadly neglected agricultural pursuits. Spec- 
ulation had warped and twisted their better natures, land their for- 
mer sense of civilization had now become so strongly interwoven 
with those of the habits and customs of the red man, that they had 
well-nigh lost that higher feeling of mental and physical growth 
upon which the white race had so long prided itself 5»nd sought to 
attain. 

And as they were often wanting in sobriety and civic continuity, 
80 the French Government at that period, because of its ambitious 
tendency and ardent desire for dominion and conquest, v^^th other 
causes ot a no less deleterious character about the French court, 
was but feebly prepared to render the necessary aid ojr give that 
impetus to her colonial settlements . in America that wo,uld have 
secured at least a moderata expression of prolonged and energetic 
civil culture. 

1748 at length came, and France was still ; secure in hpr posses- 

*Soo Smith's History of Canada, I. 20S; 
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feions in the New World. Her litie of stockade forts were still main- 
tained. A new scheme had arisen in the mind df the somewhat 
acute Count Galissonniere* of bringing over to the New World ten 
thousand French jjieasants to be oettled upon the regions bordering* 
the Ohio, which, at that tinie, the French government was propos- 
ing to enibrace within her already extensive domain. Many of^ 
these peasants were also to inhabit the lake borders. While thus 
passing their time in the castle of St. Louis, at Quebec, — civilians, 
sdldiers, and men of State, — the English lion had been quietly 
lobking about in search of prey, and now began to move cautious- 
ly along the beautiful valley of the Mohawk, and, soon issuing 
from the lowlands, he was heard to roar along the eastern slopes of 
the Alleghany Mountains. His march ^as still westward, and 
gradually onward he moved, until at length, he saw beyond, in the 
diistance, where here and there an open spot was visible, small mov- 
ing objects, and the smoke of the Canadian hut continued for a time 
to curl peacefully away amid the surrounding forest and over th^ 
broad blue face of the great laked of their dominion. Forests fell 
before the westward march of the English settlements ; " and 
while, on one side of the Alleghanies, Celeron de Bienville was 
burying plates of lead^ engraved with the arms of France," says 
Parkman, **the ploughs and axes of Virginia woodsmen werfe 
enforcing a surer title on the other." The right of possession wis 
soon to be tested. The two powers of the day were destined, ere 
many moons, to measure swords and struggle for supremacy on thfe 
new Continent; 

The peculiar intimacy of the French with the Indians had long 
given them a strength of ho mean consideration. The opposite 
was true of the English ; and often, instead of drawing the Indiaiis 
about them in a spirit of amity and friendship, by making them 
many little presents of trinkets, &c., as did the French then and 
long before, the phlegmatic nature of the Englishman drove him 
sullenly away. The Jesuit missionaries, too, still exerted a wide 
influence, in their peculiar way, over the western tribes. The 
English had no missionaries. They were simply agriculturalists — 
desired to till the soil and pursue a moderate, though sure system! of 
commerce. The FNrench were principally fur traders, and their 
government had long been actuated by, and inflated with, a spirit 
of conquest and dominion. The one was heretic to the' other — had 
long been so ; and the bitter feuds of the Old World were now 
about to take form and action upon the soil ofthefNew. England 
was stern and resolute. The " Church of England " was the Eng- 
lishman's church, and his God was not the God of his rivaL The 
*' Church of Rome " was the church of the Frenchman of the day j 
and his God was not the God of the Englishman. The contest was 
destined to be a bitter one, and the vantage ground seemed all on 
the side of the French. Time wore heavily on. 1749 came. The 
English had begun to make some inroads upon the French domin* 

«9w Fifitory fyf Catin*!. I, 9J4. 
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ions as traders ; and it was in this year tliat La Jonquiere, theii 
governor of Canada, ihade the discovery that a number of English 
&aders had come to Sdndusky,* and " were exerting a bad influence 
npon the Indians of that quarter." The Canadian Governor, says 
Ihe account, " caused fbur of the intruders to be seized nfear the 
Ohio and sent prisoners to Canada." Events were now surely and 
successively " casting their shadows." The English^ at that ^qridd 
being much disaflected and broken in theii* govermental relationd^ 
to awaken at New York, Philadelphia, Virffinia, and other points, a 
policy that would attract the attention of, and draw the Indians 
to them, seemed most difficult indeed. Even the powerful Iroquoill 
or Five Nations, th^n dwelling, for the most part, in the Province 
of New York, and who, from an ill-will udthoughtedly engendered 
by Champlain, in May 1609^ in uniting, at Quebec^ with a party of 
Algonquin Indians against them, causing their defeat and utter 
rout near the rocky promontory ofTiconderoga, and who, thereforfe, 
during many years subsequent, were a ^ekt source of trouble to 
the French settlenients in Canada, well-nigh, at times, desolating 
Ihe homes and fiields of her interior provinces — ^ven this formida^- 
ble tribQ, the English failed to win over to their cause. And " thtj 
cold and haughty bearing of thri English officials^" together with 
bftiBn dlepriving thenl, by unfair means, of their tonual presents 
from !l@nglatid; the haoit df arranging negotiations with them 
through a class of rUm dealers, persons looked upon with but little 
regard by this powerful tribe ; with other causes of complaint aris- 
ing from neglect,t &c., are said to have quite disgusted " the proud 
chiefs " of the Irbquois .J 

It is true, these causes and disquietudes did not wholly apply to all 
parts of the English Provinces. The Friends, and some other souls j 
were feiceptions, tlaainly in a philanthropic sense ; but these bodies 
Were usually small in numbers, and often inefiectual in their 
ieflbrts. Nb such condition of affairs was anywhere visible among 

*Hi8. of Canada. I., 214. fMassachiuetts Historical Collection; Ist series, Vll, 67. 
, ^Amonff the MSS. papers of the famous Sir Wm. Johnson, to the Board of Trade« 
London, dated May fU, and Nov. 13, 1763, was the following : *' IVe find the Indi« 
an9, as far back as the very confused manuscript records in my pbssession, repeatedly 
upbraiding their pibvince for their negligence, their avarice, and their want of aaaifit- 
ing them at a time When it was certainly in their power to destroy the infant colony of 
Canada, althoitg|h supported by many nations ; and this is likewise (Confessed by Uie 
writing^ of the niahagers of these times." 

"I apprehend that it Mil clearly appear to you, that the colonies had, all.alo^g^ 
heglelsted to bultivat« a proper unaerstanding with the Indians, and from a mistaken 
notion have greatly despised them^ without considering that it is in their pdwer to lay 
waste and destik>y the fi-bntiers. This opi&ion arose from our confidence in otir scat- 
tered numbers, and the parsimony df our people, who, from an error in politics, would 
h(^t ei^pen^ five pounds to saye twenty." Sir William was a wise manager of Indiatt 
affairs, and from a long and close intimacy with many of the tribes of\he liforth-East, 
i^i an eai'lV petiod, became remarkable for his knowledge of Indian character and the 
htrong innuence he exerted over them. His headquarters, known as Johnson's Hall, 
Were long at Oswego, N. T., where great numbers of Indians were more or less always 
about him, and whither various trib^, through their chiefs and sachems, often repaired 
to hold their council fires and treaties. And the Indians ever knew him as their great . 
father. Through his agency tiie Iroquois, in after years, became firm friends m the 
English. 
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tlie French ot* the time. Their relations and developements were 
Widely different. So diligent and careful were they in their atten- 
tions to the chiefs and others of the different tribes, that often oil 
the approach of such to their forts, the loud roll of the drum ot 
booming of cannon would aniiounce their coming ; and this attention 
was nidst pleasing to the red man, and madd him to feel that he was 
not only a power in the land^ but welcome. At the tables of the 
French oflSeers " they were regaled" and often bribed with medals 
and decorations, — scarlet uniforrtis, and French flags. Far wisei^ 
than their rivals, the French never ruffled the self-complacent dig- 
nity of their guests ; never insulted their religious notions ; nor ridi- 
culed their ancient customs* They met the savage half way, and 
showed an abundant readiness to " mould their own features after 
his likeness*"* And it is noted that " Count Frontenac himsfelf; plum- 
ed and painted like an Indian chief, danced the War-dancfe, and 
yelled the war-song at the camp-firps of his delighted allifes." Such 
were the peculiarities of the French — such their wisdom and sense 
bf harmony in so tar as related to the wild aborigines of the new 
continent at that early period. 

As little by little, the delicious fruit ripens, the flowers bud and 
blossom^ or the tiny acorn expands into the mighty oak of thd 
forest, so event followed event^ as the leaves of Autumn whirl upon 
the passing breeze, and at length disrobe the thick forest. 

The movements and apprehensions of the French steadily became 
more and more apparent to the English. Soon a French Priest, of 
the name of Piquet, made bold, in the midst of his opposers, to 
open a mission at the site Of Ogdensburg, on the St. Lawrence,f 
mainly with a view to wi^ the friendship of the Iroquois, in which 
he was higlily successful, having at one time gained the heart and 
attention of a very large body of that famous confederacy, which 
gave the English great uneasiness. But Sir William Johnson soon 
began to exert a remarkable influence over the Various tribes, and 
at length succeeded in gaining the attention of the Iroquois ; and 
not only did this tribe become friendly, to a considerable degree^ 
towards the English, but the Delawares, and the Miamies, dwelling 
along the Ohio, come to regard them with much favor ; while the 
mass of the other tribes lying to the North, West^ and South, stood 
i-cady at the bidding of their French father. 

Matters now began to assume a Ibrrnidable attitildfe. The enmity 
of the rival colonies grew intense; Their hatred had assumed at 
double aspect of religious and national antipathy. Formeriy tho 
Indians had been the instruments of French aggressions upon the 
English settlements ; and " with them," says Parkman, " the V€fry 
name of Canada called up horrible recollections and ghastly imagesj 
the midnight massacre of Schenectady ^ and the desolation of many 

*Acc<WDt8 of Adair, Post's Journals, Croghaa's Journal, and MSS. of Sir Wm. 
JohuAon, and others. ^ 

tlTistorv of New York, L.. 423. 
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a New England Hamlet." A French fort had been erected ajk 
Crown Point, upon English territory. The treaty of Utretcht ana 
confirmation of same at Aix la Ohapelle, had made English ground 
of Acadia ; but a doubt as to the limits of the province soon sprang 
^p, and appointed commissioners^ from both sides, failing to agree, 
belligerant attitudes between the soldiery of the two nations, soon 
became manifest on Acadian soiL Gist, surveyor, of the "Ohio 
Company," which had been organized in 1748, with a view to the 
formation of settlements west of the AUeghanies, had made his wajr 
t6 the falls of the Ohio. The Indians were startled. The French 
soon snuffed the discontented air of the red man, and before the 
jBurveyor and his party had scarcely begun their operations, the 
French confronted th^m, and the work ceased. ,, 

1753 came. The season of verdure had approached. The birds of 
the forest were already warbling their sweet notes of welcome to th^ 
sptlng. The French had made their way across Lake Erie, anij 
Prbsque 'Isle had already becrime a fortification. Prom Presque 'Isle 
they strode rapidly towards the Ohio. The news soon found its way 
anlong the middle provinces, and Governor Dinwiddle, of Virginia^ 
began at once to look calmly ^bout him to select an efficient envoy 
tp bear a message to the invaders, ordering their immediate evacua- 
tion of the soil. GEoRGte Washington, then in his twenty-first year, 
was the one selected. Months had gone by. Spring had passi^d; 
Another summer had ended — Autumn had left bear the trees, and the 
cold bleak of winter had com^ again. The winds moaned through the 
forest I and the fourth of December, 1753, saw Washington j oumey- 
ing along the banks of the Alleghany. Soon he reached the Indian 
village of Venango, at the mouth of French Creek. The advanced 
post of the French was there. The English trader, formerly at that 
point had departed, and the French flag was flying over his cabini 
The French gave the young messenger a fair reception and hearing; 
apd bade him see the commanding officer at Le Bceuf, still above 
Vettango, on French Creek, whither Washington started and soon 
arrived. Upon communicating with Legardbur dp St. Pierre, the 
comiiianding officer^ he was told by the latter that he would send the 
piessage to the Governor- General of Canada ; that his ordets were to 
hold possession of the Country ; and that he would do it " to the best 
bf his ability." Washington returned. The ultimatum had been 
fevealed, and, at the opening of another spritlg, a large body of the 
backwbodsmen of Virginia had formed themselves into a company 
under Trent, as Captain. Soon crossing the AUeghanies, and descend- 
ing to the point Vhere now flourishes the city of Pittsburg, Pa., they 
began the erection of a fort. Le Bceuf and Venango soon got scent 
df it, and, sweeping down with a large body of French and Indians, 
the fort of the backwoodsmen was soon evacuated. Then followed 
young Washington at the head of a second party. Reaching the 
Monongahela, he threw up a temporary fortification, and one dark, 
Btormy night, M. Junaonville, with a French scouting po<rty. Was sud- 
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denly surprised and all taken prisoners by Washington and his 
backwoodsmen. Soon evacuating this point, he made another halt- 
at the Great Meadows, where, behind some former entrenchments, 
he was soon assailed by nearly a thousand French and Indians, 
whom they fought most valiantly, until the French beat a truce- 
parley, and presented terms of capitulation; and Washington and 
his men being free to move, soon began to recross the mountains. 
The Indians now began to wonder at these tnovements upon their 
soil— two foreign parties struggling for a territory that belonged to 
neither, had aroused their attention, and the red men soon began 
to see that, as one of their sagacious chiefs Suggested, a few years 
later, the French sind English were very much " like the two edges 
of a pair of shears," and that they, (the Indians) were " the cloth 
which was being cut to pieces between them." 

The war dog noW began to howl fiercer than ever. 1755 found 
tlie courts of London and Versailes still maintaining diplomatic 
relations, and while yet persisting in a desire for a peaceful adjust- 
ment of affairs, they were both arranging for a conflict of arms ,in 
the New World. Braddock, with a considerable J^nglish fleet, soon 
sailed from the harbor of Cork, in Ireland ; and, a little later, a French 
fleet put to sea fr6m Brest, under command of Baron Dieskau. 
While the Etiglish fleet came safely over, and landed her troops as 
designed, the French Were less fortunate, and lost two of their ves- 
sels by drifting, in a fog-, too n^ar the guns of a strong British 
fort, near the banks 6f Newfoundland, who took the vessels, after 
a short contest, and made prisoners of the crew. The British now 
ordered a general attack upon the French marine, and before the 
end of this year, had captured three hundred French vessels and 
some eight thousand of ner sailors. 

The French were discomfited, but not beaten. Braddock became 
commander-in-chief of the English forces in America* Negotiations 
were soon broken off between the two great powers, before which*, 
however, the English ministry had hit upon a plan by which they 
proposed to strike a simultaneous and general blow against the 
French on the new continent, and thus, if possible, to sweep them 
from th^ land at once, as it were. The plan of attack was to move 
upon Acadia, Crown Point, Niagara, and Fort Du Quesne, (Pitts- 
burg)-^Braddock, with his troops from the Old Worid, aided by two 
regimebts of provincials, to secure the latter point. But he was 
a new comer in the land, and knew but little of the perils and difll- 
culties to be encountered. He was not " the right man in the right 
place " for such a field of action at such a time, in so far, at least, 
as ultimate success was concerned. Having explained, however, 
to the several governors of the Provinces his intentions, he began, 
in astern, austere, and rigid manner, the adjustment of his plans; 
which being consummated, he took up his line of march toward the 
borders of Virginia, and soon encamped at Fort Cumberland. Weeks 
passed awav in preparation. The backwoodsmen knew how to 
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sling an axe, but were little acquainted with the close drilling and 
sterner discipline of the Braddock school. He was often out of 
humor with them — abused his contractors, for obtaining bad horses, 
and said hard things of the country and its people generally. But 
the hour of march at length came. June, 1755^ saw the army of 
Braddock on the move, with an inimLense baggage^ for Fort Du 
Quesne, — the axemen fellitg the trees, and opening the way for 
the advancing forces. " Large bodies move slowly." The opening' 
was rough, and all was tedious. Nearly a month had passed, and 
on the eighth of July, an advance body of some twelve hundred 
men, with the less cumbersome baggage and artillery, stood upon 
the bank of the Monongahela, about fifteen miles from Fort Dn 
Quesne. Aroeky barrier, and somew'hat uneven ground, prevented 
a direct passage to the fort, and an order from the general to cross 
the river with a view to finding a better path, and then to tecross 
it again a few miles still lower down, was readily entered upon, and 
the army soon made the first crossing, and rapidly filed along the 
shore, all aglow with joy at the prospect of a speedy arrival at 
the fort. 

Du Quesne was already in the hands of the French. Bands of 
Indians and French scouts had spied the approach of Braddock. 
The fort was all alive with preparation. Ketreat was the first thought 
of Contrecceur, its commander. But Beaujeu, his captain, said 
HgTiU His suggestion was listened to and accepted ; he at once pro- 
posed to lead a band of Indians and French to waylay and intercept 
the further march of Braddock. The camps of the fierce Caughnaw- 
ages, Ottawas, Abenakis, Ojibwas, and Hurons, were near and 
soon reached by Beaujeu, who assembled the warriors, and at once 
threw the hatchet on the ground before them.'^ All was hesitancy. 
Again he appealed to them, and still they were silent. At length 
he approached them with a stern resolution. " I am determined to 
go," he shouted. "What," continued Beaujeu, "will you siifleryour 
father to go alone ? I am sure we shall conqiler." He succeeded, and, 
on the morning of the ninth of July, word having reached them that 
the English were near, the chiefs collected their braves ; all painted 
their faces, greased themselves, whooped, danced, and " hung feath- 
ers in their scalp locks." All was heroism and determination with 
theim- Great quantities of gun-powder and bullets were given them, 
and, with some two hundred and fifty French soldiers, to bring 
up the rear, the savages, band afler band, glided wildly a^av to the 
forests A few miles brought them t6 a thick clump of wooas^ near 
a path leading to the rivef, which was close by, and wh6re two 
ravines fortned a most remarkable ambuscade, Sufficient in extent to 
contain and coflceal " at least ten thousand men 5 "and the savages, 
with Beaujeu and his men, wefe here soon concealed, with guns 
^11 ready for action. The drums of the advancing army were beat- 
ing. It was midsummer. AH was bright and beautiful. The sun 

^Wbioht, if tdLBa up Uy the lDdijMitf> VK^^^^ *^«* ti^ iroMld fAxx i^ u>^ fi^*^. 
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shone forth in all his splendor, and the wild flowers spangled the 
forest at every side^ freighting the undulating currents with delicious 
odor. On came the army of Braddock. The fated spot was at hand. 
The army filed ulong the little road leading to the river, and began 
to re-cross. All over, they indifferently continued their march, 
with no scouts in front or at the side to give token of danger* Soon 
the i'avine was neared. Upon every side there seemed a barrier of 
some kind — ^thick trees, close underbrush, high grass, and heavy 
fallen timber — and their progress was slow, while a rapid retreat, 
with such an army, would h^ve been utterly impossiblOk Lo ! a sud- 
den whoop from the savages, a volley of musketry from behind the 
ambuscade of the enemy, soon told the sad story. No one had s^en 
the peril. The English grenadiers were confounded^ and many fell. 
The survivors returned t|ie charge* The resolute Beaujeu was kill- 
ed, and the Indians wavered, but his second, Dumas, rallied them to 
the charge^ and in the front the Canadians and French poured a 
heavy volley, vfhile the Indians did a similar execution on the right 
and left. The whole body of the army soon felt the charge ; dismay 
ahd disorder took possession of the soldiery. The advancing col- 
umns fell back uoon the main body. The enemy was everywhere 
wholly or partially concealed. Few were to be seen. Yell upon 
yell resounded at every side. Every tree^ — every log — served as a 
place of concealment, and every shot told its own sad tale. The grena- 
diers had never seen or heaid the like before. Huddling together 
in crowds, each seemed straggling to form a shield and barrier of the 
other. Their musketi were as oftim fired in the air as towards the 
enemy ; and many fell at the hands of their own comrades. The 
officers were generally brave and active. Braddock, though seeming- 
ly fearful in the onset, had five horses shot under him^ The Virgin- 
ians, like the Indians, at length took to the trees. Braddock rallied 
them into the ranks again, and the enemy mowed ' them down with 
terrible efiect ; and soon Braddock himself fell, and was borne from 
the field. Washington was there, as if taking his first great lesson 
in warfare. He rode heroically through the ranks. Two horses 
were killed under him, and four bullets pierced his clothes, says the 
account;* but he came ofi* unhurt Gates and Gage were there. 
The former was shot through the body — ^the latter, badly wounded* 
Out of eighty-six officers, but twenty- three escaped injury. Of the 
twelve hundred who crossed the Monongahela^ seven hundred were cut 
down and wounded. The Virginians suflered much* Their bravery 
was great. The grenadiers quailed, llie open fields of the Old 
World were not thex^e.^^he wotk of death continued -three hours- 
There was no relief but retreat, arid the remaining body precipitately 
turned back and crossed the Monongahela. The enemy pursued 
only to the river. The rout was complete, and the field left to the 
enemy to plunder and| iicalp, 

*Spo Spark's life of Washington^ I, $7. 
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Braddock's defeat, and the fording-place became memorable- 
The rout continued to Philadelphia. Meeting the rear division of' 
Dunbar, the panic communicated to the balance of the division^ 
and cannon, baggage, wagons, &c., were destroyed, ^nd left behind. 
The frontier settlements were passed and lelt to the ravages of 
the savage men, who, soon after, waged a destructive war upon 
them. 

The expedition against Acadia resulted in the speedy reduction 
of that point ; but three thousand inhabitants thereof, stoutly refusing 
to subscribe to the English oath of allegiance, wfere speedily placed 
upon vessels and shipped to British dominions. 

The movement against Niagara failed entirely — the forces being 
unable even to reach the falls. The one against Crown Point, in 
part, at first, much like Braddock, were surprised by the enemy ,-^-^ 
French and Indians, — in a thick, woody ambuscade, and badly cut 
up ; but afterwards rallied with superior force, and the victory on the 
beautiful borders of Lake George, under Sir William Johnson, was 
considered tolerably complete and decisive. 

Five wearisome years thus passed away — Indians, English, and 
French waging a ceaseless warfare upon and destroying each other, 
in surprising, cannonading, and also attacks tifpon defenseless settle- 
ments by the savages. Great suffering necessarily awakened 
strong efforts and energy on the part of both the French and the 
English. 

In 1758, from Cape Breton and Nova Scotja, extending to the 
Ohio river, and along the bordering regions of Lake George, the 
war between the rival claimants became rife again. Lord Aber- 
crombie waa in command of the English forces of America, with 
some fifty thousand men under him ; and with Montcalm, who hady 
about two years before, with a superior force of French and Indians, 
achieved many indportant victories in the capture and destruction 
of Oswego, the reduction and capture of Fort William Henry — the 
aspect of affairs began to assume another and different shape. The 
English now began to regain lost ground and to capture other im- 
portant points. The formidable fortress of Louisburg was taken ; 
Port DuQuesne, (Pittsburg — ^lost by Braddock) — soon fell into Eng- 
lish hands. Bradstreet soon struck a favorable blow, and captured 
Fort Frontenac. * Lord Abercrombie, with a force of some sixty 
thousand men, advanced upon Ticonderoga, and though the many 
brave Highlanders under him were badly cut up — though a retreat 
became necessary, from tlie great disadvantage of the attack, — ^yet 
the English never lost heart, but pushed foi-ward with renewed vigor. 
Canada was to be reduced and taken. A new plan of assailing the 
province, from three sides, found a lodgement in the British mind — 
General Prideaux was to move upon Niagara from the west ; Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point wore to be reduced or captured from the 
south by General Amherst ; while the brave Wolfe, from the oast, 
was to move upon Quebec. Gononil Piidoaux, (»f tho first, having- 
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been killed by the bursting of a coliorn, the command and capture 
of Niagara fell upon Sir Willam Johnson. The loss of Niagara was 
equal to the loss of the Province, and the French began to exhibit 
strenuous efforts to save the fort and beat back the enemy. The 
Trench and Indian forces then holding Detroit, Presque'IslejVenango 
and Le Bceuf, were speedily ordered to the rescue of Niagara. Sir 
William advanced upon the enemy. They soon fled, and for 
five miles Sir William pursued the retreating forces. The success 
of Niagara was complete. Amherst's advancement upon Ticon- 
deroga was the signal for its destruction, and the Frencji blew it 
up, passing doAvn Lake Champlain to Crown Point, whither they 
soon retreated, and concentrated their forces upon Isle Aux Noix. 
Preparing formidable breast-works here, they determined to brave 
the worst, and put a stop, if possible, to the further invasion of the 
enemy. But winter came, and the armies ceased hostilities for a 
season, 

The rigid winter months soon passed — May had glided into June, 
and Wolfe, with an army of eight thousand men, was sailing up the St. 
Lawrence. Soon forming an encampment upon the Island of Orleans, 
Quebec, with her " churches and convents of stone ; its ramparts, 
bastions, and batteries " — high cliffs, and the noted castle of St, 
Louis, all in full view, — he began to survey the field of operations. 
Still beyond the rocky promontory which formed the base-work of 
the boasted city, presenting a continuous line of intrenchments ahd 
batteries for some distance along the St. Lawrence, his right rest- 
ing on Quebec and the river St. Charles, lay the army of Mont- 
calm, fourteen thousand strong. Every aspect of nature seemed to 
have conspired against the operations of Wolfe. A thick forest 
shielded Montcalm in the rear ; opposite stood tlie towering promon- 
tory of Point Levi , and to his left appeared the cascade and gUlf 
ofMontmorenci. The task before Wolte was herculean. "I have 
this day (Dec. 1, 1758,) signified to Mr. Pitt," wrote Wolfe to Wm. 
Eickson, "that he may dispose of my slight carcass ashe pleases, and 
that I am ready for any undertaking within the reach and compass 
of my skill and cunning. I am in a very bad condition, both with 
gravel and rheumatism : but I had much rather die than decline any 
kind of service that oflers; if I followed my own taste, it would lead 
me into Germany ; and if my poor talent was consulted, they should 
place me to the cavalry, because nature has given me good eyes, 
and a warmth of temper to follow the first impressions. However, 
it is not our part to choose, but to obey." The meridian of the 
31st of July, 1759, had passed. AYolfe had determined to move 
upon Montcalm's front, and was soon embarked with a strong force. 
Heavy cannonading from his vessels, soon enabled him to gain a 
landing "just above the moutli of the Montmorenci." The ambi- 
tion of the grenadiers and Eoyal Americans " o'er leaped itself." 
Eager for the victory, they sprang upon the shore. Illy direc^tt^d 
and without orders, with loud shouts, they rushed over the plain 
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and began, in the face of a terrible fire of the enemy, to clamber 
up the ramparts of the French. Hundreds of their slain soon cov- 
ered the slopes. A moment of comparative stillness soon elapsed. 
The great volleys of smoke arising from the heavy cannonading 
had been effectual in attracting thick clouds over the scene of ac- 
tion, and a pelting rain put a stop to the bloody contest. Night 
set in, A retreat was ordered. The surviving forces regained their 
vessels, and, as they moved away, the loud vive le roi from the 
ramparts, and the wild whoops of the Indians, as they descended 
the heights to tomahawk and scalp the wounded, and plunder the 
the dead, all told how complete they esteemed. the victory. 

Wolfe was sad. " More than four hundred of the flower of his 
army had fallen a useless sacrifice. " The vital powers of his rather 
slender frame had been greatly overcome, and a burning and pro- 
tracted fever confined him for a period of several days to his bed ; 
and here it was, while suffering under the weight of a painful 
fiver, that his soul seemed to rise above the surroupding obstacles 
of success, and enabled him to conceive the plan of future triumph. 
Th^ scheme thus evolved was deep and daring. The army was to 
be divided into two divisions, — one, by seeming attacks, to engage 
the attention of Montcalm before Quebec — the other to move, at 
night, above the place, on the north side, and scale the rugged 
heights of Abraham. September came, and all was readiness. 
All worked well. The plan developed was pushed forward, and on 
the night of the 12th of September, clear and beautiful — the stars 
looking down with a glorious harmony upon the scene — noiselessly, 
the vessels of Wolfe floated down the stream 4;o the point of em- 
barkation. " Qui vive ? " cried a sentinel of the French, as he 
caught a glimpse of the moving objects. 

" La France I " was the word echoed back by one of the captains 
of the fleet. 

" A quel regime^it ? " enquired the French guard. " De la 
Heine f "* was the ready response of the captain. 

The sentinel, thinking no ill, and as a vessel was hourly looked 
for from Bougainville, all suspicions were hidden in the darkness 
of the hour, and the English fleet passed ^n. Soon another sum- 
mons from a sentinel brought forth similar responses from the cap- 
tain of the Efiglish vessel, and all was weU. The designated point, 
at the base of the heights, was reached, — ever after memorable as 
"Wolfe's cove." The ascent was veiy great. Wolfe felt doubtful. 
Said he, to one of his oflScers, " you can try it, but I don't think 
you'll get up. " 

Soon one Donald McDonald, the same, doubtless, who had just 
before so readily responded to the Freuch sentinel, began to scale 
the heights. Again came a challenge fi-ora a guard above. The 

*This was the name of a corps under tlie French commander, Bongainvillc, a fact 
known to the captain referred to. 
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reply was prompt and satisfactory. He had come, said he in 
Fcench, to relieve him, (the French sentinel) and the guard was 
silenced. Close upon the ascent of McDonald, came a number of 
Highlanders, scrambling up by every available means — and still 
they came, until the height above swarmed with the English s.ol- 
diery. A fierce resistance ensued between the guards and the 
English. The guards were compelled to give way. Wolfe's idea 
and the stratagem of the Highlander had done the work. Morn- 
ing came, and with it the clear sunlight. The Plains of Abraham 
presented to the opposite ramparts of Quebec a scene of terror and 
dismay. The shining bayonets of the enemy, " and the dark-red 
lines of the English forming in array of battle," readily told the 
French what was coming. The long sieffe had already greatly ex- 
hausted the French supplies — their militia hsld withdrawn for 
want of food. Their alarm drums were beaten ; and all was ex- 
citement. " They have gotten to the weak side of us at last, and 
we must crush them with our numbers," said Montcalm; and the 
French soldiers began to move to the front of the English. Firing 
began, and nine o'clock saw the two armies confronting: each other. 
Montcalm soon began to advance. Coming yet nearer, his troops 
opened a heavy fire upon the English. All was still in the English 
ranks. No one ventured to pull a trigger, until the army of Mont- 
calm had advanced within some forty j'^ards of the regulars. " At 
once," rijins the account, '' from end to end of the British line, the 
muskets rose to the level, as if with the sway of some great ma- 
chine, and the whole blazed forth at once in one crashing explo- 
sion." The smoke became intense, and for a time enveloped the 
soldiery in darkness. The execution of the English had been great ; 
and now, that the smeke had cleared away, they began to redouble 
their eflbrts — "hewing down the Frenchmen with their broadswords, 
and slaying many in the very ditch of the fortifications.'* The ac- 
tion was short and rapid. The French loss was estimated at " fif- 
teen hundred men, killed, wounded, and taken. " The French now 
fled precipitately. Wolfe had fallen, mortally wounded, and been 
conveyed to the rear, before the flight of the French began. "See 
how they run," cried an English officer standing near to Wolfe, 
as he lay upon the soft turf. "Who run?" anxiously enquired 
Wolfe, " opening his eyes, " says the account, " like a man aroused 
from sleep. " " The enemy, sir, " replied the officer ; " they give way 
everywhere." "Then," returned the dying Wolfe, "tell Colonel 
Burton to march Webb's regiment down to Charles river, to cut ofl' 
their retreat from the bridge. Now, God be praised, " he softly 
murmured, turning on his side, " I will die in peace ; " and his 
heroic spirit passed away. Montcalm had also received a mortal 
wound, and was dying. " I am happy," said he, " that I shall not 
live to see the surrender of Quebec." Being interrogated as to in- 
structions, his reply was, " I will give no more orders ; I have much 
business that must be attended to, of greater moment than ^ow 
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mined gatrigon and this wretched country;" and Montcalm, too, 
soon went out. The white flag was run up on the ramparts of Que- 
bec, and on the 18th of September, 1759, that point was forever 
wrested from the power of the Frpuch. A year later, September 
8, 1760, and the whole dominion was swept from their grasp, and 
England ever after swayed the province. A new rule began at| 
once to extend itself over the north-western territory. 

A new «ra had dawned upon the New World. The sun-light of 
8 new governmental superstructure — a broad Democratic-Kepnb- 
lican Basis, — wherein the great principies of "life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of Happinebs, " were to form the piUars of a beantifnl 
edipce, — had already risen above the bill-tops of the Future, soon, 
to penetrate the thick forests and glimmer along the valleys and 
hiU-sides of the far west. 
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" OVr a pTilse from chaos beating, 
"With its mystic flow of pride. 
We are drifting — ever drilting, 

And arc floating down the tide." — Wm. H. Busunell. 




]N umbel's and condition of the tribes of the northwest at the close of the French and 
Indian war — The western route — The Shawanoes and Miamies — ^Indian attach- 
ment to the French — Their hatred of the English — The Delaware Prophet — 
British occupancy of forts Miami and Ouiatenon — Treaty of 1763— The Indian 
<lomain — rThe conspiracy of Pontiac — His designs ^rst discovered at jthis. point — 
Discovery of the "bloody belt" — Council called— rHolmes* letter — Oflice of the 
chiefs — The great council at the river Ecorces — Great speech of Pontiac — The 
Oiibwa girPs warning — Pontiac's visit to the fort — His failure — Further efforts — 
Gladwyn's letter — Further efforts of Pontiac — ^Visit and retention of Campbell and 
McDougal at the camp of Pontiac — Capture of the forts— ^The conspiracy at this 
point— -Betrayal and death of Holmes — surrender of the fort — One hundred and 
four yearsi tave passed — "Progress ! Civilization ! Onward ! 



T the close of the French struggle, so great had been tlie 
havoc among the various tribes of the north-west, that, from the 
^^ estimates of Sir William Johnson, it was presumed there were 
^;^ not more than ten thousand fighting men to be found in the 
whole territory lying "between the Mississippi on the west, and 
the ocean on the east ; between the Ohio on the south, and Lake Su- 
perior on the north ;" which, according to a further estimate by Sir 
William, in 1763, placed the Iroquois at 1950; the Delawares at 
about 600 ; the Shawanoes at about 300 ; the Wyandotte at about 450; 
the Miamies, with their neighbors, the Kickapoofi, at about 
800; while the Ottawas, Ojibwas, and a few wandering tribes, 
northward, were left without any enumeration at all. At that 
period, so thin and scattered was the population," say the best ac- 
counts,* " that, even in those parts which were thought well popula- 
ted, one might sometimes journey for days together through the 
twilight forest, and meet no human form. Broad tracts were left 
in soUtude. AH Kentucky was a vacant waste, a mere skirmish- 
ing ground for hostile war-parties of the nortWand south. ^ great 
part of Upper Canada, of Michigan, and of Illinois, besides otlicr 
portions of the west, Avere tenanted by wild beasts alqne. " 

■ *See Parkman's History of Conspiracy of Pontiec, t) 132. 
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The most favored route westward from the central colonial dis- 
tricts, at that period, " was from Philadelphia across the Allegha- 
nies, to the valley of the Ohio, " by way of Fort du Quesne, (after 
the war, being rebuilt by the English, called "Fort Pitt,'') where 
Pittsburg now stands, it was this route that most of the traders 
westward took, whither, from that point, they penetrated the inte- 
rior with their goods, upon pack-horses, to traffic with the Indians. 
An Englishman, for sometime subsequent tb the war, became a 
ready subject for the scalping-knife, and, consequently, was com- 
pelled to move with great precaution. 

At this period, says Parkman, in his interesting researches, " the 
Shawanoes had fixed their abode upon the Scioto and its branches. 
Farther towards the west, on the waters of the Wabash and the 
Maumee, dwelt the Miamies, who, less exposed, from their posi- 
tion, to the poison of the whiskey keg, and the example of de- 
bauched traders, reitained their ancient character and custom in 
greater purity than their eastern neighbors, " " Fo-om Vincennes, " 
says the same writer, "one might paddle his canoe northward up 
the Wabash, until he reached the little wooden fort of Ouiatenon. 
Thence a path through the woods led to the banks of the Maumee. 
Two or three Canadians, or half breeds, of whom there were num- 
bers about the fort, would carry the canoe on their shoulders, or, 
for a bottle of whisky, a few Miami Indians might be bribed to 
undertake the task. On the Maumee, at the end of the path, stood 
Fort Miami, near the spot where Fort Wayne was afterwards built. 
From this point," continues he, " one might descend the Maumee 
to Lake Erie, and visit the neighboring Fort of Sandusky ; or, if he 
chose, steer through the strait of Detroit, and explore the watery 
wastes of the northern lakes, finding occasional harborage at the 
little military posts which commanded their important points. 
Most of these western posts were transferred to the English during 
the autumn of 1760 ; but the settlements of the Illinois (Kaskaskia, 
Cahokia, &c.,) remained, " says Parkman, " several years longer 
under French control. " 

The Indians of the northwest had lost their French Father, and 
with him, for a time, their trinkets, and much besides, in the form 
of powder,^ balls, &c., that they had long annually been accustomed 
to receive from that quarter. They could hardly realize, not- 
withstanding the many .whisperings to that efi'ect, that their French 
Father was forever divested of his power in America, and that his 
rule this side of the great waters had ceased. They believed the 
oft repeated stories of the many Jiabitana^ coureurs des hoisy &c., of 
the various villa,2:es, and wandering from point to point among the 
tribes of the northwest, which were also greatly strengthened by 
similar assurances from those of the French still holding possession 
of the territory along the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, and at 
other points, that their French Father " had of late years fallen 
asleep," and that his numerOuB vessels and soldiers would soon bo 
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moving up the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, to drive the English 
from their dominions, leaving them again in qniet possession of 
their former hunting grounds. Every means was now resorted to 
by the French thus scattered about the wilderness to arouse the 
savages, and their efforts were not in vain. The rancor of the In- 
dians was greatly increased from time to time, until at length, after 
a laspe of two years, a great sclieme was developed and put on 
foot for the overthrow and destruction of the English and the 
various posts so recently occupied by them. As had been frequent 
at other periods among the aborignies in the wilds of the New 
World, a great Prophet suddenly began to exert a powerful influ- 
ence among the tribes of the northwest. He held his mission un- 
der the Great Spirit, and earnestly enjoined upon the tribes to re- 
turn again to their primitive habits — to throw away the weapons, 
apparel, &c., obtained from the pale faces. Here, said he, is the 
starting point of success. The force of the new prophet's teachings 
were truly great, and the tribes came from long distances to hear 
him. For the most part his suggestions were much regarded by 
the tribes; but the weapons of the white man could not be diiS- 
pensed with. These they retained. The prophet was a Delaware, 
and the great leader of the movement, was au Ottawa chieftain, 
whose Indian name was Pontiac. Detroit was surrendered to the 
English on the 29th of November, 1760 ; and while many prisoners 
were removed down the lake, " the Canadian inhabitants were al- 
lowed to retain their farms and houses, on condition of swearing 
allegiance to the British crown." An officer being speedily dis- 
patched to the southwest. Fort Miami, at the confluence of the 
rivers St. Mary and St. Joseph, and Ouiatenon, below the present 
site of Lafayette, so long standing guard between the Ohio river 
and Lake Erie, were soon possessed by the English, and a new rule 
begun. 

For over two years, forts Miami and Ouiatenon remained in com- 
parative security. No hostile movement on the part of the French 
or savages had thus far conspired to greatly ruffle the complacency 
of their guardianship. 

The tenth of February, 1763, at length arriving, a treaty of Peace 
was convened at Paris, France, between the two great Powers of 
France and England — the former surrendering to the latter all 
claims to the vast region lying east of the Mississippi, making the 
great Father of Waters the boundary line of the British possessions 
in America. 

A few months later, on the 7th of October, the English govern- 
ment, " proportioning out her new acquisitions into separate gov- 
ernments," set apart "the valley of the Ohio and adjacent regions 
as an Indian domain," and, by proclamation, strictly forbade " the 
intrusion of settlers " thereon. Each came at an unpropitious pe- 
riod. The seeds of future trouble had long since been sown, and 
the little forts in the wilderness, here (Fort Miami) and at 
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Ouiatenon, were fdestined ere long to feel the shock of "coming 
events." The great plot of Pontiac and the efforts of the Delaware 
prophet for the destruction of the English and the recapture of the 
posts so recently lost to the French, were rapidly though silently 
maturing. Intimations and suri^iises were all that could be gained, 
BO still and cautious were the movements of the savages; and the 
first really positive assurance (as it afterwards proved) of the efforts 
and designs of the Ottawa chieftain and his followers, was dis- 
closed at Fort Miami, opposite the present site of Fort Wayne, 

With the utmost vigilance, on the one hand, and the greatest 
possible activity on the other, Pontiac was now pushing forward 
his scheme of destruction against the English. War belts were 
dispatched to various tribes at a distance, inviting them to join in 
the overthrow of the invaders and capture of the forts ; and soon 
the entire Algonquin race, combined with the Senecas (of the Six 
Nations) the Wyandotts, and many tribes from the valley of the 
Lower Mississippi, were allied to the great scheme of destruction. 
An English officer, by the name of Holmes, was in command, with 
a small body of men, at this point. Fort Miami ; and it was through 
Holmes that the first most positive intimations were received of 
the premeditated plot of the Indians. 

One day, early in the month of March, 1763, Holmes was startled 
by a friendly admonition. A neighboring Indian, who, through 
some acts of kindness, perhaps, on the part of Holmes, had formed 
a strong friendship for the ensign. The Indian told him that the 
warriors of one of the villages near by had recently received a 
hloody helt^ with a " speech, " pressing them to kill him (Holmes) 
and demolish the fort here, and which, whispered the friendly In- 
dian, the warriors were then making preparations to do. The peril 
was iminent, and Holmes began at once to look about him. Soon 
summoning the neighboring Indians to a council, he made bold to 
charge them with the design, which they readily acknowledged, 
with seeming contriteness and regret, charging the whole affair 
upon a tribe at another locality in the region. Holmes obtained 
the belt, and, from a speech of one of the chiefs of the Miamies, 
was at least partially induced to entertain the belief that all would 
now be tranquil. 

A few days later, and the following letter, from Ensign Holmes, 
at this point, was on its way to Major Gladwyn, commanding at 
Detroit : 

" Fort Miamis, March 30th, 1763. 

" Since my Last]Letter to You, wherein I Acquainted You of 
the Bloody Belt being in this village,! I have made all the search 

*It was a custom with many tribes in those days to send belts of wampum and 
somtimes tobacco when aid was desired, or peace was to be made. The white belt 
denoted peace ; tlie black or red belt were emblamatic of war. 

tThe old Twiffhtwee or Miami village, on the west side of the St. Joseph, and scat 
tored in the neijfliborhood of the " Old Apple Tree," nearly opposite the site qf old 
fort Wayu€. 
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1 could about it^ and have found it out to be True ; Whereon I 
Assembled all the Chiefs of this Nation,* & and after a long and 
troublesome Spell with them, I Obtained the Belt, with a Speech, 
as you will R^c^ive Enclosed ; This Affair is very timely Stopt, 
and I hope the News of a Peace will put a Stop to any further* 
Troubles with these Indians, who are the Principle Ones of Setting 
Mischief on Foot. I send You the Belt with this Packet, which I 
hope You will Forward to the General." ' 

The peculiar organization of the Indian — his habits ; the wild 
roaving life of paany of the tribes — their want of military order; 
the lack of proper central gdvernmental relations to unite and hold 
the tribes together ; their inability and want of judgment in furnish- 
ing supplies fdr a large body of men in time of war; their custom 
of rapid blows t6 secure speedy victory ; their native idea of indi- 
vidual and collective freedom ;t small producers and Wge con- 
sumers — subsisting mainly upon the wild animals of the forest, and 
the fish of the streams — ^^ loose and disjointed as a whole;" scat- 
tered, for the most part, in small bodies oter Islrge regions of terri- 
tory-^all combined, at the period in question, t^ render it impossi- 
ble for the tribes of America long successfully to cdnduct a seige 
or sustain themselves, — however cunningj intelligent, rfesolute, and 
brave their chief or chiefs, — in a contest with the activfei civiliza- 
tion and formidable means of warfare of the English. It is true^ 
that soon after the French war, the striDiigth of the British bfebame 
greatly diminished — the army which had befen brought to bear 
upon Canada with such salutary effecti having soon alter been dis- 
solved, and the main body of the regulars recrossed the ocean to 
join their friends again in the Old World. Yet, with small garri- 
Bonsj they were, to a considerable extent, still formidable, as com- 
pared with the advantages possessed by the savages, unaided by 
the French. 

Signs of coming trouble with the Indians at length became more 
apparent. They had now begun to hang about the forts, " with 
calm, impenetrable faces, " asking " for tobacco, gunpowder, and 
whisky. Now and then some slights intimation of danger would 
etartle the garrison from security, and an English trader, coming 
in from the Indian villages, would report that, from their manners 
and behavior, he suspected them of mischievous designs. " Occa- 

*The Miamies. 

+It waa the office of the chiefs, gays Parkman, "to declare war and make peace; 
h'lt when war was declared, they had no power to carry the declaration into effect. 
The' warriora fought if they chose to do so ; but if, on the contrary, they preferred to . 
remain quiet, no man could force them to lift the hatchet. The war-chief, whose 
part it was to lead them to battle, was a mera partizan, wliom his bravery and ex- 
ploits had led to distinction. If he thought proper, he sang his war-song, and danced 
Ills war-dance, and as many of the young me^ as were disposed to follow him gath- 
ered around and enlisted themselves under him. Over these volunteers he bad no 
legal .authority, and they could desert him at any moment with no other penalty, 
than disgrace. * * * Man 7 an Indian array, before reaching the enemy's country, 
hatf been known to dwindle away until it was reduced to a more scalping paity. " 
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Bionally some " half-breed would be heard boasting in his cups 
that before the next sumnaier he would have English hair to fringe 
his hunting-li*ock. "* 

By the 27th of April, 1763, Pontiac having largely matured his 
plans'-^great numbers of the villages and camps of the western 
tribes, including all grades and ages, women and children, of the 
tribes, having celebrated the savage rites of War ; magicians " con- 
sulted their oracles, and prepared charms to insure success;"* 
many warriors, as was long the Indian custom, before great events 
in war, withdrawing to the deep recesses of the forest, or hiding in 
caves to fast and pray, that the Great Spirit might give them vic- 
tory, — of the tribes already mentioned a grand council was con-^ 
vened at the river Ecorces^ where Pontiac delivered to the vast 
throng a speech rife with both eloquence and art. 

On the morning of the gteat council, "several old men, heralds 
of the camp, passed to and fro among the lodges, calling the war- 
riors, in aloud voice, to attend the meeting. In accordance with 
the summons, they came issuing from their cabins — the tall, nakfed 
figures of the wild Ojibwae, with quivers slung at their backs^ arid 
light war-clubs resting in the hollow of their arms; Ottawas, 
wrapped close in their gaudy blankets; Wyandotts, fluttering in 
painted shirts, their heads adorned with feathers, and their leggins 
garnished with bells. All were soon seated in a wide circle upon 
the grass, row within row, — a grave and silent assembly. Each sav* 
age countenance seemed caryed in wood, and none could have 
detected the deep and firey passiotis hidden beneath that unmova- 
ble exterior. Pipes, with ornamented stems, were lighted and 
passed from hand to hand, "f 

Soon placing himself in the centre of the wild, though silent mul- 
titude, with long black hair flowing dbout his shoulders ; stern, I'eso* 
lute, with an imperious, preemptory bearing, " like that of a man 
accustomed to sweep away all opposition by force of his impetu- 
ous will," plumed and painted, with a girt about his loins, Pontiac 
began at once to arouse his auditors by a recital of the injustice of 
the English, and by drawing a contrast between the conduct of 
the Frenct and the British towards the tribes assembled ; presen- 
ting to them the terrible consequences of English supremacy — 
persisting that it was the aim of the British to destroy and drive 
them from the land of their fathers. They have driven a1vay the 
French, he recounted, and now they seek an opportunity to remove 
us also. He told them that their French Father had long been 
asleep, but that then he was awake again, and would soon return 
in his many canoes to regain his old possessions in Canada. 

Every sentence was rounded with a fierce ejaculation; and as 
the impetuous orator procfeeded^ his auditory grew restless to 
spring at once into the bloody arena of battle and bury the scalping 
knife and tomahawk in the body of the enemy. Turning to the 

*Hiflt.. Cotisp. Pont.iac, p 167. i-Parkrnan. 
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Opposite side of savage nature, appealing to their sense of 
the mysterious, in a somewhat mellowed tonoy though still as 
earnest in detneanor, he said : 

" A Delaware Indian conceived an eager desife to learn wisdom 
from the Master of Life ; but, being ignorant where to find him, he 
had recourse to fasting, dreaming, and magical incantations. By 
these means it was revealed to him, that, by moving forward in a 
straight, undeviating course, he would reach the abode of the Great 
Spiriti. He told his purpose to no one, and having provided the 
equipments of a hunter, — gun, powder-horn, ammunition, and a 
kettle for preparing his food, — he set forth on his errand. For some 
time he journied on in high hope and confidence. On the eve- 
ning of the eighth day, he stopped by the side of a brook, at the 
edge of a small prairie, where he began to make ready his evening 
meal, when, looking up, he saw three large openings in the woods, 
on the opposite side of the meadow, and three well-beaten paths 
which entered them. He was much surprised ; but his wonder in- 
creased, when, after it had grown dark, the three paths were more 
clearly visible than ever. Remembering the important object of his 
journey, he could neither rest nor sleep; and leaving his fire, he 
crossed the meadow, and entered the largest of the three openings. 
He had advanced but a short distance into the forest, when a 
bright flame sprang out of the ground before him, and arrested his 
steps* In great amazement, he turned back, and entered the 
second path, where the same wonderful phenomenon again en- 
countered him ; and now, in terror and bewilderment, yet still 
resolved to persevere, he pursued the last of the three paths. On 
this he journied a whole day Without interruption, when, at length, 
emerging from the forest, he saw before him a vast mountain, of 
dazzling whiteness. So precipitous was the ascent, that the Indian 
thought it hopeless to go farther, and looked around him in despair; 
at that moment, he saw, seated at some distance above, the figure 
of a beautiful woman arrayed in white, who arose as he looked 
upon her, and thus accosted him : * How can you hope, encumber- 
ed as you are, to succeed in your design? Go down to the foot of 
the mountain, throw away your gun, your ammunition, your pro- 
visions, and your clothing ; wash yourself in the stream which flows 
there^ and then you will be prepared to stand before the Master of 
Life I The Indian obeyed, and then began to ascend among the 
rocks, while the woman, seeing him still discouraged, laughed at 
his faintness of heart, and told him that, if he wished for success, he 
must climb by the aid of one hand and one foot only. After great 
toil and sufl*ering, he at length found himself at the summit The 
woman had disappeared, and he was left alone. A rich and beau- 
tiful plain lay before him j and at a little distance he saw three 
great villages, far superior to the squallid dwellings of the Dela-- 
wares. As he approached the largest, and stood hesitating, wboth'* 
«r he should enter, a man gorgeously attired, stepped fort^j, audi, 
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taking him by the hand, welcomed him to the celestial abode. Hri 
then conducted him into the presence of the Great Spirit, where the 
Indian stood confounded at the unspeakable splendor which sur- 
rounded him. The Great Spirit bade him be seated, and thus 
addressed him : 

" ' I am the niaker of heaven and earth, the trees, lakes*, rivers^ 
and all things else. I am the maker of mankind ; and because I 
love you, you must*do my will. The land on which you live, I 
made for you, and not for others. Why do you suffer the white 
man to dwell among you ? My children, you have forgotten the 
customs and traditions of your fathers. "Why do you not clothe 
yourselves in skins a^ they did, and use the bows and arrows, and 
Btone-pointed lances, Which they used ? You have bought guns^ 
knives, kettles, and blank'ets of the white man, until you can no 
longer do without them ; and what is worse, you have drunk the 
poison fire-water, which turns you into fools. Fling all these 
away; live as your wise fore-fathers lived before you. And, as 
for these English, — these dogs dressed in red, who have come to 
rob yo*i of your hunting-grounds, and drive away the gamie, — you 
must lift the hatchet against them, wipe them from the facie of the 
earth, and then you will win my favor back again, and once more 
be happy and prosperous. The children of your great father, the 
King of France, are not like the English. Never forget that they 
are your brethren. They are very dear to me, for they love the 
red men-, and understand the true mode ofworshipingmel " 

With Some further admonition from the Great Spirit, of a motal 
and religious nature, says the account,* the Indian took leave of 
the Master of Life, and returned again to terra firma, where, among 
his people^ he told all he had seen and heard in the wonderful land 
bf the Great Spirit. 

All was now ripe for action. Pdntiac's words and the glowing 
allegory he had presented, had spread a magnetic fire among the 
great throng of listeners that nothing short of a desperate encounter 
Or defeat would smother. The first great move was destined to 
culminate upon Detroit. / 

A beautiful Ojibwa giil, whose love for the commander, Glad- 
wyn, seems to have been only equalled by her precaution and care, 
was in the secret. Had probably attended the council, and heard 
the plan of Pontiac's movement to surprise and capture the fort ; 
and true to her sense of regard for her kind friend. Major Glad- 
wyn, on the afternoon of the 6th of May, she found occasion, (hav- 
ing made a handsome pair of moccasins for the commander,) to 
visit the fort, whither she quietly strode, with anxious heart, in 
hopes to reveal to her lover his perilous situation, and unfold to 

*From the Pontiac MSS., originaUy in the hand of one McDougal, who, says 
Parkman, " st-iites that he derived his information from the Indians." And further 
says that "the author of the Pontiac MSS. probably writes on tlie authority of Can- 
adians, some of whom were present at tlie council." Sec History Consniraty of 
Pontiac, pp. 180, IHl. 182, 183. 
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him the movement about to be made upon the fort by PontiaC and 
his warrioi;s — his plan of surprise, &o. As she entered, Wladwyn 
x)bserved that she wore a different air than On other occasions. 
Her countenance assumed the expression of one in distress. Fear 
and depression both seemed to sway her, and sh^e could say but 
little. Remaining but a short time, she stepped forth again into 
the open air, to look about, perhaps, to see who might chanced t6 
have seen her enter the fort. Sorrow still weighed heavily upon 
her. She could not depart from the scene of her friend without 
acquainting him with the work that was fast maturing for his death, 
and the destruction of all within the garrison. With this feeling, 
she lingered about the fort until quite late, which not only attracted 
the attention of the sentinel, but Gladwyn himself, who, noticing 
her strange conduct, called her to him, and asked her what was 
giving her trouble. Her heart beat heavily. She could not speak. 
Still her friend pressed her for a response, assuring her that he 
would not, under any consideration, betray her— that, wiih him, 
^vhatever she told would be safe — that no harm should befall hfer. 
Her fear was suddenly overcome, and her admiration for her 
friend, united with an irresistible determination to save him, feven 
in the midst of danger, as the beautiful Pocahontas had feaved the 
life of Captain Smith, she confidingly told him all. 

Said she, very sadly, " to-morrow Pontiac with sixty of his war- 
Hors will come to the fort. All will have short guns hidden un^er 
^ their blankets — blankets close about their necks, so as to hide 
guns. Pontiac will want to hold peace-council, will make a great 
speech ; then offer you peace-wampum. With hands on short guns, 
warriors all to make a quick jump and fire^ killing all English offi- 
<*crs. Then come all Indians outside, and kill all but French — leave 
no English alive." 

The soul of Gladwyn suddenly loomed above the perilous hour 
that awaited him on the morrow; His naturally courageous heart 
began to beat with renewed activity and determination. Bidding 
the faithful squaw* be faithful still and fear not; to acquaint him, 
if possible, with any further movements that might transpire, with 
a lighter heart, and a freer air, the Ojibwabeauty strode quietly 
out and was soon lost to the view of her lover and the perilous 
garrison. 

If the Grfeat Spirit had inspired an Indian to destroy, he had also 
superinduced bne of his red children to save ; and thus moved, the 
Ojibwa girl had already won the victory. Acting at once upon 
the admohition of the Indian girl, Gladwyn soon acquainted his 

*Ono M. Peltier, who lived at Detroit during most ot the period of the siege, and 
who, though but 17 yeaw old at the time, remembered mueh that then occurred, in 
1824, in a statement made to Gen. Cass, said that *• he remembered that soon after tlie 
failure of Pontiac's attemin to surprise the garrison, he punished, by severe flogging, 
a womon named Catherine, accused of liavini; betrayed the plot." He also remem- 
bered ** the several attacks on the armed vessels, by the Indians, and the attempts to 
nfit thpm on fire by moanp of bln/.inj: rafts." 
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officers of the event to be looked for on the morrow, and all was 
preparation and readiness. From mist and rain, the sky cleared 
away, and the sun disappeared in a glow of brightness. Night 
came gradually on ; and while all was stillness and anxiety within 
the garrison, no hostile moveriient intruded from without. All 
flight the English soldiers, without knowing why, (for the secret of 
the Ojibwa girl had not been told the privates^ for prudential 
reasons,) kept watch and paraded the ramparts with anxious and 
sleepless vigil. Nothing, however, served to ^ ruffle the air, save 
the distant bum-bum of the In<Jian drum, and the fierce whoop of 
the warriors as they, mingled their hoarse voices in the wily dance 
and pushed forward their arrangements for thfe strategetic effort that 
was to begin with the dawning of another daj'. 

The night at length passed,* and with its passing soon came the 
evidence of Pontiac's design, as told by the Ojibwa girL ' Soon, in 
the distance, many canoes could be seen, from the palisades of the 
fort, slowly moving across the river, as was subsequently learned, 
laden with Indians lying compactly in the bottom of each canoe, 
well concealed, that a knowledge of their strength might be kept 
^ from the garrison. 

The open ground without the fort began gradually to fill up. 
Warriors, fancifully decorated, with here and there many women 
and children, gathered upon the ground. To allay suspicion, with 
marked activity and restless anxiety, preparations were soon mak- 
ing in front of the garrison for a great game of baggattaway* "At 
ten o'clock," says Parkmaii, "the great war-chief, with his treach-' 
erous followers, reached the fort, and the gate- way was thronged 
with their savage faces. All were wrapped to the throats in col- 
ored blankets. Some were crested with hawk, eagle, or raven 
plumes ; others had shaved their heads, leaving only the fluttering 
scalp-lock on the crown ; while others, again, wore their long, black 
hair, flowing loosely at their backs, or wildly hanging about their 
brovrs like a lion's mane." 

The account runs, that, as Pontiac, followed by his warriore,' 
stepped within the enclosure^ (the entire garrison being on duty, 
with sabers and bayonets glistening, ready for action at etery 
pointy by special order 6f the commander,) "a deep ejaculation 
half escaped from his broad chests" The very air about him 
seemed to whisper : " Pontiac, your plot is known-" But he 
moved on, and soon passed into the doorway of the council- 
house, followed by his tierce coadjutors. The commandant, Glad- 
wyn, and his officers, with swords at their sides, and a brace of 
pistols in their belts, all seated, in readiness for the reception of 
the wily chief and his followers. The Indiftn^ as a general ru^e, 
always sat upon the ground or upon a coarse mat. Before taking 
their seats, Pontiac's perturbed »pirit led him to enquire as to the 
cause of so many of his " father's young men standing in the street 
with their guns?" To which the commandant replied, through his 
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interpreter, that " he had ordered tlie soldiers under arms for the 
sake of exercise and discipline." Seating themselves at once upon 
the matts arranged for them upon the £oor, with much discom- 
fiture and evident mistrust, in each countenance, Pontile arpse |iold- 
ing in one hand the peace-belt, referred to by the Ojibwa ^iii, and 
at ouice began to express to Gladwyn his strong admiration and 
love for the English-7-said that " he had come to smoke tlie pipe of 
peace and brighten the chain of friendship with his English broth- 
ers." And it is said, tliat thougli evidently conscious of his detec- 
tion, '* he raised the belt and was about to give the fatal si^nfil, " 
when, instantly, " Gladwyn waved his hand " — and, as if by magic 
—so well matured were the plans of the commandant^ — the garrison 
drum beat a most stunning roll, filling the air with its reverberations, 
and startling the wariiors, both within and without the fort, into 
sudden dismay ; while the guards in the passage to the council- 
house suddenly made their arms to clash and rattle as they brought 
them into a position for a^.tion ; and the ofiicers, with Gladwyu, 
looking stearnly upon the figures of the "tall, strong men" before 
them, had simultaneously clasped their swords, in anticipiUion of, 
and with a view to meet, if need be, the premeditated on-slaught 
of Pontiac and his warriors. The moment was one of heroic de- 
termination on the part of the little garrison of Detroit, and of the 
utmost discomfiture and chagrin with the savages. The plans of 
the great Ottawa chieftain were foiled, and he stood before the 
commandant and his officers like one suddenly overcome by a 
terrible shock. 

Says Gladwyn, in a letter dated May 14th, 1763, '• they were so 
much surprised to see our disposition, that they would scarcely 
Hii down to council : Hov/ever, in about half an hour, after they 
saw their designs were discovered, they sat dowm, and Pontiac 
made a speech, which I answered calmly, without intimating my 
suspicions of their intentions, and after receiving some trifling 
presents, they went away to their camp." 

Accompanied by three of his chiefs, he returned to the fort the 
hext morning, with a calumet or peace-pipe, neatly ornamented 
with difierent colored plumage, which he onered to the commah- 
datit, with the following speech : "My fathers-, evil birds have sung 
lies in your ears. We that stand before you are friends of the Eng- 
lish. We love them as our brothers, and, to prove our love, we 
havfe come this day to smoke the pipe of peace." Presenting the 
pipe to Major Campbell, second in command, as a pledge of friend- 
ship^ tiie chiefs again took their departure. 

A gi*eat game of ball was played that afternoon, and Pontiac 
strode among the villagers arousing them to action. On the next 
day, surrounded by an immense throng upon the grounds near the 
fort, Pontiac stepped forth, and again approached the entrance to 
the fort, but could not now gain an admission — all was barred 
against him. Eiuinirins: as to the cause of this, the commandant 
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replied that the Great Chief could enter, but none othersi Td 
which Pontiac replied that " he wanted all his warrioi^s to enjoy the 
fragrance ot the friendly calumet." But all was of no avail. None 
could enter but the chief. Pontiac is here said to have thrown off 
the mask of friendship, and exhibited, in unmistakable action^ a 
determination for vengeance against the English. His followers 
now repaired to the dwellings of two English residents near, mur- 
dered and scalped them. Pontiac repaired to the Ottawa village, 
aroused his warriors, and danced the war*dance. Two English oificers 
had been waylayed and killed by the savages near Lake St. Clair 5 
and on the morning of the 10th of May (1763), all the tribes com- 
bined under Pontiac, aided by a few French engagees, by shouts, at 
least, approached the fort, and began an attack, which lasted somiB 
six hours.' Efforts now being made for a reconciliation, La Butte^ 
the interpreter, accompanied by two old Canadians, was sent to 
the camp of Pontiac to ascertain the cause of his action, and to 
assure him that any grievance he had to complain of, would bfe 
speedily redressed* Pontiac listened attentively, and seemed to 
assent to all proposed, and Lii Butte soon hastened back to th^ fort 
to report progress; but shortly after, returning to the camp of Pon- 
tiac, learned that he had been deceived* Pontiac^ with his chiefs^ 
now wished to hold an interview with their English fathers them* 
selves, that the peace might be the more cbinplete and binding. 
Major Campbell was much liked by many of the savages, and with 
him they wished to speak. U])on hearing of this desire trom La 
Butte atid the two Canadians^ Campbell unsuspectingly expressed 
a wish to visit the camp of the savagfes. Gladwyn was fearful^ 
He suspected the intientions df Pontiac. But Campbell '^ent, 
accompanied by Lieutenant McDougal, a junior officer of the garri" 
son, "La Butte, and several other Catiadians." One Mr. Gouin^ 
who had just made himself sufficiently well acquainted with 
the designs of the Indians in getting Campbell and McDou- 
gal into their camp, hastened to warn them of their danger; 
but all was of no avail. They went, and were taken prisoners. 
After a few hours parley, feeling that his fate was already sealed, 
to test his position more fully, it is stated that Campbell once arose 
to depart for the fdrt again, after finding all efforts for reconcilia- 
tion unavaihng, when Pontiac bade him be seated, saying " My 
fathers will sleep to-night in the lodges of his red children," Their 
lives Were at Otice eagerly sought by the savages, but Pontiac 
•Vvould not thfeh J)ermit them to be injm*ed, though Campbell was 
subsequently destroyed by the Indians, while McDougal is said to 
have made nis escape. 

On the I3th of May the attack was renewed, with an increased 
force and great vigor* The condition of the fort seemed most per- 
ilous, and the officers had a consultation as to what was best to do, 
in view of their garrison being but weak at best, and a powerful 
enemy to contend with. (From 600 to 2,000 Indians was the esti- 
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niate against which the fort at that time had to contend.) But 
there was now no means of escape. To fight and defend were the 
only alternatives ; and for several weeks the siege continued ; during 
which time, it was told by an officer at Detroit, " no man lay down 
to sleep, except in his clothes, and with his weapons by his side." 
Pontiac strove in vain to gain the Canadians as allies. "The provi- 
sions of the garrison became reduced ; and but for the timely aid 
they received from the Canadians, they would have been compelled 
to suffer defeat. But the tables, in this respect, were soon turned, 
and the Indians began to want for the necessaries of life. Not 
being able to demolish or capture the fort as easily as they had 
anticipated, — the Indian never accustonied to lay in stores for such 
occasions — rtheir food became exhausted, and they too cabled upon 
and received from the Canadians like aid. It was about this peri- 
od that several attempts, from other points, were made to relieve 
the garrison, by additional troops and provisions; but without 
success. The action of the Indians at other points, embraced in 
the great conspiracy of Pontiac, were now also becoming impor- 
tant Nine Posts, held by the English, had been included in the 
great conspiracy and sought to be captured, viz : Detroit, Presqu^' 
Isle, Michillimackinac, Miami, (at this point,) Ouiatenon, (below 
Lafayette, Ind.) Le Boeuf, Venango, Fort Pitt, (Pittsburg) and Fort 
Sandusky. The plan of capture seems to have embodied the cun- 
ning and resolution of Pontiac at every point ; and the pretensions 
somewhat similar to those at first presented by the great head of 
the conspiracy at Detroit, were mostly manifested at every post 
assayed to be taken; and one after another, excepting Detroit 
alone, rapidly fell into the hands of the Indians. Many were tte 
Woody scenes enacted. 

On the 16th of May, Sandusky fell ; on the 1st of June, Ouiatenon 
was captured ; Michillimackinac on the 12th, and Presque'Isle, on 
the 16th of June, also fell into the hands of the wild conspirators. 

After Presque'Isle was taken, rung the narration of Parkman, 
t|ie neighboring little posts of Le Boeuf and Venango shared its 
^te, while, farther southward, at the forks of the Ohio, a host of 
Delaware and Shawnoe warriors were gathering around Fort Pitt, 
and blood and havoc reigned along the whole frontier. 

Father Jonois, a Jesuit missionary, had reached Detroit and 
conveyed to the garrison a letter from Captain Etherington, at 
Michillimackinac, giving an account of the capture of that post. 
Soon after, a letter from Lieut. Jenkins, at Ouiatenon, telling of tl^e 
capture of that post, was also received by Major Gladwyn. " Close 
upon these tidings," says the account, as given by Parkman, 
" came the news that Fort Miami (at this point, Fort Wayne) waa 
ta^en. This Post, " continues the narration, * * * * " was 
commanded by Ensign Holmes ; and here I cannot but remark," 
says the same writer, " on the forlorn situation of these oflJcei'S, 
isolated in the wildemeBS^ hundreds of miles, in some inst^mees, 
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from any congenial associates, separated from every human bein^ 
except tlie rude soldiers under the^r command, and the white or 
red savages wlio ranged the surrounding woods.'' 

The Miamies at this point, had been deeply embroiled in the 
great conspiracy, and the region of ^^ Ketki-ong-a" resounded with 
many a savage yell of hatred towards the English. 

Stratagem ever formed a part of Indian warfare and savage 
character. By its skillful' employment, the red man as readily 
looked for success in war, as, with his rifle or bow and arrow, by 
deliberate and steady aim, he sought to bring down the wild game 
of the forest. 

Holmes had long suspected, the designs of the Indians, and, for 
that reason, had, for some months, been somewhat vigilant in his 
observations. of their conduct, more especially after the discovery 
iii,the. neighborhood of the bloody belt, already referred to. But 
savage ingenuity and deception were striving hard, and Holmes, 
seemed destined to fall a victim to the perfidy of the conspirators, 
white and red, prowling about the village and neighborhood. 

Tlic 27th of May had come. All nature was radiant again with 
the beauties of spring. The great, expanding foliage of the forest 
waved gracefully over and mainly shut out from the broad blaze 
of a vivifying sunlight, the beautiful blosoms and sweet-scented 
wild flowers that grew profusely bepeath the tall majestic oaks, 
maple, and sycamores, and countless other and smaller trees, that 
lined the margins of our beautiful rivers, and mainly covered the 
vast regions of soil, where now, under a new reign of civilization 
and human progress, the same great sun daily reveals to the civil- 
ized eye, innumerable fields and meadows; beautiful towus and 
cities; fine orchards ; and, each season, vast numbers of blooming 
arid fruitful gardens. 

An Indian girl,* with whom Holmes had for some time been 
intimate, and in whom he placed much confidence, by compulsioH 
on the part of the conspirators, came into the fort and told Holnaes 
that there was a sick squaw lying* in a wigwam not far from the 
fort, and expressed a desire that he should go and see her. The 
fatal hour had come. Unsuspectingly, and with a view to serve 
and perhapjs relieve the supposed sick squaw,' (knowing perhaps 
sometliirig of medicine ; for it would seem, had there been a sur- 

*Mrs. Suttenfieid, one of the early motliors of Fort Wayne, living here since 1814, 
infdrhied the T^riter that she becaine acquainted with this woman in 1815; that she 
aa^ l^er family lived neigh Uoi-s to her for several years. At the period of Mrs. S.'s 
acquaiutauce with the womai^, she liad a son, a man of some years. On one occasion, 
l>eing (it the hut of the woman, the man, her son, came in intoxicated, and somewhat 
lioisy, and the woman, by way of an a|X)logy t© Mrs. S., remarked that he was a lit- 
tle 8QUAB9f,<)r drunk ; and concluded with the remark that he was a Saoinajsh, (Eng- 
lish) ; and from the age of the- man. the inference is drawn that he was a son of 
Holmes. After leaving here, the women took up her residence at Raccoon Village. 
She lived to a very old age, and was known, to mapy of the early settlers of Ft. Wayne. 
Mrs. Suttenfield's recollections of the account she received are, that the Indians at the 
time of the conspiracy, (probably induced by Godefroi and his associates) forced her 
to act as she did towards Holmes, which is quite probable. 
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geon in the fort, he would have been more likely to have at least 
been called on by the Ensign than for Holmes to have gone him- 
self,) preceded by the Indian girl, he was soon without the enclo- 
sure of the garrison, and advancing with cautious steps in the di- 
rection of the hut wherein lay the object of his philanthropic mis- 
sion. Nearing a cluster of huts, which are described* to have been 
situated at the edge of an open space, " hidden from view by an 
intervening spur of the woodland," the squaw directed him to the 
hut wherein lay the supposed invalid. Another instant,-T-a few 
more paces, — and the sudden crack of two rifles from behind the 
wigwam in view, felled Holmes to the earth, and echoed oyer the 
little garrison, startling the guards and inmates into momentary 
surprise and wonder. Amid the confusion, the sergeant unthought- 
edly passed without the fort to ascertain the cause of the rifle 
shots. But a few paces were gained, when, with loud, triumphant 
shouts, he was sprung upon by the savages and made a captive ; 
which, in turn, brought the soldiers within, about nine in all, to 
the palisades of the garrison, who clambered up to «ee the move- 
ment without, when a Canadian, of the name of Godfroi, (or 
jSodfri) accompanied by '' two other white men," stepped defiantly 
forth, and demanded a surrender of the fort, with the assurance to 
the soldiers that, if at once complied with, their lives would be 
gpared ; but, refusing, tliey should " all be killed without mercy ."f 

The aspect before them was now sadly embarrassing. "Without a 
commander — without hope, and lull of fear, to hesitate, seemed only 
to make death the more certain, and the garrison gate soon swung 
back upon its hinges ; the surrender was complete, and English 
rule, at this point, and for a time, at least, had ceased to exercise 
its power. 

More than a hundred and four years have nf)w rolled away since 
this eventful hour; and the placid and beautiful St. Joseph, (uear^ 
which the fort stood), with its high embankments ancj overhanging 
boughs, sweeps as noiselessly and unpretendingly by the scene, as 
when the fort, with its bastions and palisades, overlooked its waters, 
and the Indian huts, with their dusky inmates, dotted the adjacent 
localities ; while, in the distance, appears a beautiful c^ty, with nu- 
merous tall spires and handsome edifices, cpv§<ring naore than two 
thousand acres of ground, and containing nearly thirty thousand 
inhabitants, whose busy tread, mechanical industry, active pur- 
suits, and habits of thought, tell of a glariqus, free, and happy 
Future. In silent awe, indiflerent alike of the Past, the Present, 
and the Coming Time, the long line of buildings, gazing compla- 
cently, as it were, upon the scene of the ancient garrison, and the 
site of the Indian village, seem to say : "Whither and why have 

♦In the MSS. of the ** Loss of the Posts.'* See His. of Consp. Pontiac, pages 244 and 

+One statement is, that they were all killed ; but I have been unable to find il.* 
verificAtiou in any of the printed occounte I liare cxutained. 
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yon Tanished? Where are the years that have gone by! And^ 
why are WE here?" And the f^eat clock, near the center, (th^ 
Conrt-honee) looking from all sides, momentarily responds : 

" Peogeess I — Civilization I — Osttaed ! " 




CHAPTER VIL 



** These forest- islea are full of story : — 

Here many a one of old renown 
First sought the meteor-light of* glory, 

And 'mid its transient flash went down. 

* « 4t « i4t 

And all the bright and teeming Present 
Thrills with the great and cvencscmt Past," 

W. I). GALLAr«iy3R. 



A return to the beleagured garrison at Detroit — Aid hourly expected — Anxieify of the 
inmates — Pontiac solicits aid from the Canadians — Relief approaches the fort—. 
" Broadside" from a schooner — Pottawattamies and Wyandotts sue for peace — A 
calm comes over the troubled waters — Fight at "bloody bridge" — New recruits 
to the army of Pontiac — Indians board the schooner "Gladwyn" — A panic — Es- 
cape of the vessel — The siege abandoned by tlie main body of the tribes — 'Pontiac 
and his tribe left alone to carry on thie siege — Pontiac abandons the siege — Starts 
for the Maumee — A hard winter — Much suffering — Great council at Niagara — A 
new campaign against the western tribes — Bradstreet relieves the besieged fort—. 
Makes a treaty— Speech of Wasson — Captain Morris — ^He arrives at the camp of 
Pontiac — Rough treatment — Escapes — Keaches this point — Miamies want to Jcill 
him — Is lodged in old fort Miami — Taken across the St. Joseph — His final release 
and return to Detroit — Bradstreet's movements — Bouquet penetrates the Indian 
country — The captives — ^Indians subdued — Croghan's visit to the west — ^His cap- 
ture—Meets Pontiao — Council at Ouiatenon — Croghan's return — Visit to this point 
— ^His journal — His arrival at Detroit — Holds a council there — The great council 
at Oswego — Pontiac attends — English rule again in the west — Pontiac visits St. 
Louis — ^His death. 



ETUENING again to Detroit, we find the Indians still active 
m their efibrts to capture the garrison*, and all within the pal- 
isades of the fort anxiously expecting the arrival of vessels 
with men and provisions. Pontiac had called a council with 
the Canadians, and made a strong speech, and again inipor- 
tuned them to join him in the overthrow of the English. The 
Canadians had refused, on the ground that t^e French King and 
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|;lie English had signed a paper stipulating certain bounds, that 
then belonged to the English ; and beinsc under English rule, the 
French King having told them to remain still for a time, until he 
could come to their relief, to join the Indians would be to bring 
the wrath of the King upon both the Canadians and the Indians, 
^'But, my brothers," said the Canadian speaker, at the council with 
Pontice, " you must first untie the knot with which our father, the 
King, has bound us ;" and, though a few reckless characters amono^ 
tlic Canadians are said to have joined the Indians at the time, iu 
compliance with Pontiac's desire, yet the effort was nevertl|elesR 
a failure. Fontiac was defeated in his designs, and was destine4 
soon to meet with utter failure in his effort to capture the garrison. 
On the 19th of June, Gladwyn had received news to the effect that 
a 'Wessel had been seen near Turkey Island, not far distant from 
Detroit ; and the anxiety for her arrival became very great. Oii 
the 23d the vessel began to near the ppint of landing, opposite the 
fort, and the Indians could be seen iq the distance preparing to 
make an attack upon her; which induced Gladwyn to fire two 
cannon shots, as well to put the Indians to flight as to let the vessel 
know all was yet safe within the fort. B[aving encountered some 
resistence on the part of the Indians, and desiring to move with 
care, several days now elapsed before the vessel succeeded in 
reaching the place of landing, beside another schooner that had 
for some time previously been lying at anchor there. Bringing a 
isupply of provision and a number of fresh recruits, the new schoon-: 
crs had readily become objects of no little aversion to the wild 
assailants. On one occasion, shortly after the arrival of the last 
vessel, thinking to assail the Indians with a few broadsides from 
some point in the stream, "Gladwyn himself, with several of his 
officers, had embarked on board the smaller vessel, while a fresh 
breeze was blowing from the northwest. The Indians on the 
bank stood watching her as she tacked from shore to shore, and 
pressed their hands against their mouths^ in amazement, thinking 
that magic power alone could enable her thus to make her way 
against wind and current. Making a long reach from the opposite 
shore, she came on directly towards the camp of Pontiac, her sails 
swelling, her masts leaning over till the black muzzles- of her guns 
almost touched the river. The Indians watched her in astonish- 
ment. On she came, till their fierce hearts exulted in the idea 
that she would run ashore within their clutches, when, suddenly a 
shout of command was heard on board; her progress was arrested; 
she rose upright, and hef sails flapped and fluttered as if tearing 
loose from their fastenings. Steadily she came round, broadside 
to the shore ; then, leaning once more to the wind, bore away gal- 
lantly on the other tack. She did not gp far. The wondering 
spectators, quite at a loss to understand her movements, soon heard 
the coarse rattling of her cables as the anchor dragged it out, and 
eaw her furling her vast white >vings. As they looked unsuspect- 
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in^ly on, a puff of smoke was emitted from her side ; a long report 
followed ; then another, and another ; and the balls, rushing^ over 
their heads, flew through the midst of their camp, and tore wildly 
among the thick forest trees beyond. All was terror and conster- 
nation. The startled warriors bounded away on all sides; the 
squaws snatched up their children, and fled screaming; and, with 
a general chorus of yells, tlie whole encampment scattered in such 
haste, that little damage was done, except knocking to pieces their 
frail cabins of bark."* 

This procedure being followed by similar efforts, the Indians 
now sought to destroy their new opposers by means of floating 
rafts of fire ; but all to no great purpose, as the vessels always 
managed to escape their contact. And thus the besiegers, with occa- 
sional new recruits, continued, in various ways, until the middle of 
July, when some Pottawattamies and Wyandotts sued for peace, 
which, under certain considerations, being granted, but little of in- 
terest is said to have occurred until the end of July, wlien the gar- 
rison was again reinforced by tiie arrival, after a sharp encounter 
with the Indians, (those who had recently made peace), of twenty- 
two barges, with about two hundred and eighty men, including 
" several small cannon^ and a fresh supply of provisions and ammu- 
nition." 

The new body of troops, under command of Captain Dalzell, a 
brave officer, who was killed soon after his arrival, were not long 
idle. On the 81st of July they moved out with a view of silently 
attacking the Indians at a certain point, afterwards known as the 
" bloodv brido-e." The Indians heard of the movement, and lay iji 
ambush. The fight was a short but bloody one for the English, 
loosing, as they did, about lifty-nine men, killed and wounded, their 
captain among the number; and the Indians some fifteen or twenty, 
which greatly elated the latter, who sent the news to the tribes in 
"every direction; and "fresh warriors," wrote Gladwyn, soon began 
to "arrive alnaost every day ;'' until "upwards of a thousand" wero 
thought by him to be engaged in the attack under Pontiac. With 
a few skirmishes, now and then, nothing of special interest occurred 
until the night ot September the 4tb, ^vhen the schooner "Gladwyn", 
returning to Niagara, was attacked by the Indians, not far from the 
fort, as she lay anchored in the stream, having been detained for 
the want of suflicient wind. The Indians, some three hundred in 
number, the night being densely dark, dropped silently down with 
the current, and were unobserved until near the vessel, when a 
broadside, with musketry, was opened upon them, of whom 
many were killed ; but tUey soon began to board the vessel. " The 
magter of the vessel was killed ; several of the crew were disabled; 
and the assailants were leaping over the bulwarks, when Jacobs, 
the mate, called out to blow up the schooner," which "saved her 
and her crew"— some of the Wyandotts, having comprehended "the 

*Parkman, 
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meaning of his words," giving "the alarm to their companions, in^ 
stantly causing every Indian to leap overboard in a panic^ and the 
whole were seen diving and swimming off in all directions to eacape 
the threatened explosion."* The schooner being thus freed, a^d 
the Indians fearing to make further effort, "on the following morn- 
ing she sailed for the fort," and reached Niagara in safety. 

At length, towards the close of September, hearing that 
a large force was coming to relieve the garrison, and being 
weary of their labor?, the Indians, with the exception of Pontiac 
and his tribe, the Ottawas, began to sue for peace, and a truce be- 
ing granted them, they soon de])arted from the scene of the besieg- 
ed fort, and took to the forest to provide food for their families and 
obtain the furs and hides of the animals so long left unmolested. 

The Ottawas, with Pontiac, being now left alone to carry on the 
siege, kept up the attack till the last of October, when, le^irning 
from the French that a lasting peace had been made between the 
French and the English, and that aid from their French father, the 
King, was now no longer to be hoped for, " in rage and mortifica- 
tion," he left Detroit, and, with a number of his chiefs, "re- 
paired to the River Maumee, witli th^ design of stirring up the 
Indians in that quarter, and renewing hostilities in the 8pring."t 

The winter proved a hard one ; and the Indians suffered much 
from cold and hunger. The siege had exhausted their ammuni- 
tion ; the fur-trade having been interfered with, left them without 
many articles they had previously, been in the habit of enjoying. 
But before the cold had spent itself. Sir William Johnson had dis- 
patched messengers to many tribes, inviting them to ja great peace- 
council, at Niagara, which was readily responded to ; and some 
two thousand warriors, were soon gathered about Niagara to meet 
and talk with Sir William. 

There were yet, however, many who were still m,uch embittered 
in their feelings towards the English, and would not attend the 
council. 

The "Menomenies, Ottawas, Ojibwas, Mississaugas, from the 
porth, Caughnawas, from Canada, even Wyandotts, from Detroit, 
with a host of Iroquois;" while "the Sacs, Foxes, and the Winne- 
bagoes had sent their deputies ; and also the Osages, a tribe be- 
yond the Mississippi, had their representatives in the general 
meeting." 

The attitude of many of the tribes of the northwest, had early 
superinduced a vigorous moven^ent on the part of the English gov- 
ernment for their chastisement. 

The plan of this campaign embraced two armies, — one to be 
led by Colonel Bouquet, and the other by Colonel Bradstreet, the 
former to move towards Fort Pitt, and to the country of the hos- 
tile Shawanoes and Delawares, along the Scioto and Muskiugu^i 
rivers ; while Bradstreet was to push forward to Detroit. 

♦Parkman. fibid. 
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Bradstreet had preceeded Bouquet, and being of a most ambi- 
tious turn of mind, or at least quite anxious to do as much of the 
"work as possible, met some of the hostile tribes, on his march whoj 
to delay the action of the army, sought for peace, and he concluded 
treaties with them, on certain stipulated grounds, a matter that be- 
longed entirely to Sir William Johnson. Supposing that ho had 
dt)ne about all the work, (though the Indians were then menacing 
the frontier settlements,) sent word to Bouquet to that effect; and 
"while Bradstreet's troops were advancing upon the lakes, or lying; 
idle in their camps at Sandusky, another expedition (Bouquet's) 
was in progress southward, with abler conduct and a more auspi- 
cious result."* 

On the 26th of August, Bradstreet reached the long-besieged 
fort of Detroit, which w^as a most happy moment to Gladwyn and 
his little corps of soldiers within the garrison, who had been moria 
or less beset by the beseigers up to that time, — the Indians, having 
resumed hostilities, in the spring, as proposed by Fontiac — ^a 
period of upwards of fifteen months. 

]3efore quitihg Sandusky, Bradstreet had commissioned and sent 
one Captain Morris, an Englishman, accompanied by a number of 
Canadians and friendly Indians, as attendants, towards the country 
of the Illinois to treat with and bring the Indians of that portion of 
the west to friendly terms. 

Pontiac and his followers, sullen and intractable, had left De- 
troit, and again taken up his abode, lor the time, on the Maumee^ 
a few miles beloW the preserit site of Fort Wayne, whence he is 
said to have '* sent a haughty defiance to the English commander " 
at Detroit ; and many of the Indians about Detroit had gone witli 
Pontiaci, leaving there but a few remnant tribes, who, for the most 
part, exhibiting a desire for peace, Bradstreet sooi^ gave them an 
opportunity to express their sense of feeling in this relation, and a 
council was held with this view, at that point, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember. 

Upon the condition, — which they are said to have hji|)pily iiot 
understood at all, and which, not understanding, they readily ac- 
cepted, — ^" that they become su'bjects of the King of England," — a 
treaty of peace was concluded with them. 

At this council were present portions of the Miamies, Fottawat- 
tamies, Ottawas, Ojibwas, Sacs, and Wyandotts. Said Wasson, 
an Ojibwa chief, to the English commander, on this occasion: 

'' My Brother, last year God forsook us. God has now opened 
our eyes, and we desire to be heard. It was God's will you had 
such line weather to come to us. It is God's will also that there 
should be peace and tranquility over the face of the earth and of 
the waters"— -openly acknowledging that ''the tribes he reprc- 

*Parkinan. 
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sontcd were justly chargeable with the v/ar, and- deeply regreted 
their abBence." 

B,ut let lis look after Morris and his companions, who are now 
rowings a/^ rapidly as their strength and the current will admit, up 
the beautiful Maumee. 

Ascending this stream in a canoe,. runs the narration^*, he soon 
approached the camp of Pontiac, who, as we have seen, had with- 
drawn to the banks of this river, with his chosen warriors* While 
yet at somo distance, Morris and his party were met by about two 
hundred Indians, who treated him with great violence, while they 
oiiered a friendly welcome to the Iroquois and Canadian attend- 
ants. Accompanied b}' this clamorous escort, all moved tbgethbr 
towards the camp. At its outskirts stood Pontiac himself. He 
met the ambassador with a scowling brow, and refused to offer his 
liand. . " The English are liars," was his first fierce salutation. He 
then displayed a letter addressed to liimself, and purporting to have 
been written by the King of France, containing, as Morris declared, 
^' the grossest calumnies whicl I the most ingenious malice could 
devise, to incense the Indians against the English.'' ' The did story 
had not been forgotten. " Your French Father,'' said the writes, 
" is heither dead nor asleep ; he is already on his way, with sixty * 
great ships, to risvetige himself on the English, and drive them out 
of America." It is evident, concluded the account, " that the let- 
ter had emenated from a French officer, or more probably a French 
fi\r-trader, who, for his own aggrandizment, sought to arouse the 
antipathy of the natives to the detriment and further encroachment 
of the English ; and Bradstreet, for not having brought the Indians 
to a state of subjection before his departure from Sandusky, is in 
no little degree censured for the result of Morris' subsequent efforts 
and harsh treatment in meeting with Pontiac ; for the fact of so 
many of the Indians being held as prisoners by the English, at De- 
troit, even acted as a powerful check to the Ottawas in their actioii 
towards Morris. 

^•The Indians led me,*' says Morris,t ^' up to a person, who stood 
udvanced before two slaves, (prisoners of the Panis nation^ taken 
in war and kept in slavery,) who had arms, himself holding a 
fusee, with the butt on the ground. By his dress and the air he 
assumed, he appeared to be a French officer: I afterwards found 
he was a native of old France, had been long in the regular troops 
as a drummer, and that his war-name was St. Vincent This fine- 
dressed, half-French, half-Indian figure desired me to dismount ; a 
bear-skin was spread on the ground, and St. Vincent and I sat upon' 

*Ag Compiled from Morris* own statement and the testimony of the Canadian and 
ludian guides. See History of the Cousp. c)f Poctiae, pages 469 to 474, and in Appen- 
dix F. 

fSaya Parkraan : **|Morris api>ear£i to have been a person of strong Uterary tastes. 
Hit portrait, pi-etixed to the little volume, (containing this narration) exhibits a round 
ISafflish face and feature's more indicative of phieid gootl huuior than of the rcsolntion 
which must have characterized him." The volume rtrferred to, was published in 
tANi^ti> in 1791, in conne^ction with other matt«»r of a i»ii«cellan<N>us character. 
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it, the whole IndiarTi army, circle within circle, standing round us. 
Godefroi sat at a little distance from us; and presently came Pon- 
diac,* and squatted himself, after his fashion, opposite to me. This 
Indian," continues he, " has a more extensive power than ever was 
known among that people ; for every chifef used to command his 
own tribe: but eighteen nations, by French intrigue^ had been 
brought to unite, and chuse this man for their commander, after 
the English had conquered Canada ; having been taught to believe, 
that, aided by France, they might make a vigorous push and drive 
us out of North America." * * * * * * "Pondiac said to 
my chief: 'If you have made peace with the English, we have no 
business to make war on them. The wajc-belt came from you.' Ho 
afterwards said to Godefroi : 'I will lead the nations to war no more ; 
let 'em be at peace, if they ghuse it ; but I myself will never be a 
friend to the English. I shall now become a wanderer in the 
woods ; and if they come to seek me there, while I have an arrow 
left 1 will shoot at them.' 

"He made a speech to the chiefs^" continues Morris, "whb 
wanted to put me to death, which does him honor ; and shows that 
he was acquainted with the law of nations ; * We must not,^ said he^ 
' kill ambassadors ; do we not send* them to the Flat-heads, our 
greatest enemies, and they to us? Yet these are always treated 
with hospitality.' " 

After relieving the party of all but their cande, clothing, arid 
d.rms, they were permitted to resume their course without further 
molestation. 

Quitting the inhospitable camp df Pontiae, with poles and pad- 
dles, against a strong current, they continued their course up 
the beautiful Maumee, and, in seven days from their first out-set, 
in the morning, they arrived and made a landing, within sight of 
Eort Miami, (at this point) which, from the time of its capture^ 
afteir the death of Holmes, the previous year, had been without a 
garrison, its only occupants being a few Canadians who had erec- 
ted some huts within its enciosurej together with a small numbei' 
of Indians who made it their place of shelter for a time. The 
open points in the locality of the fort, at that time, were princi- 
pally covered with the wigwams of the Kickapoos, quite a large 
body of whom having but lately reached here. On the opposite 
side,! covered by an intervening strip of forest, quite hiden frbni 
view, stood the Miami villages. 

Having brought the canoe to a place of landing, a short distance 
below the fort, and began the adjustment of some necessslry affairs, 

♦Tlio former style of speUing the name, or at least as usually spelt by the English at 
that time. 

fAt tlie period of Morris' arrival at this point, and for many ye&vs after, tlie reader 
must infer that the huts of the Miamies extended on both sides of the St. Joseph, dot- 
ting much of the field adjacent to the ** Mad Anthony Purk" or orchard, including, 
perhaps, much of the present site of the orchard itself, and on the opi)osite side, run 
ning as far vest, a» tlie Agricultural Works and therealwut. 
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his atten(i ants strode off through the strip of woods* toward^ tte 
village ; and it is stated as most fortunate that he thus remained 
behind, for, scarcely had his attendants reached the open space be- 
yond the woods, when they ^ere met by a band of savages, armed 
With spears, hatchets, and bows and arrows, resolutely determining 
to destroy the Englishman, Morris.f Not yet perceiving him, the 
chiefs accompanying Morris, began at once to address them, and 
to endeavor to dissuade theni from their purpose, which had the 
desired effect, at least, in so far as taking his life was concerned; 
Coming up, in a few moments, to the point where Morris stoodj 
'they at once began to threaten him and treat him very roughly; 
and took him to the fort, whei-e he was commanded id remain, for- 
bidding the Canadians there to permit him to enter their huts. A 
deputation of Shawanoe ahd [Delaware chiefs, which tribes, the 
reader will remember, were at that time making great prepara- 
tidhs to move against the English, though pretending to be friendly^ 
hid recently come to the Miami village here, with fourteen war- 
belts, and with a view of arousing the Miamies again to arms against 
the English; and it was to these that was mainly ascribed the cause 
of Morris' treatment on his arrival here. From this point they had 
proceeded westward, arousing a similar spirit among all thd 
tribes from the Mississippi to the Ohio, avowing that they would 
never make friends w^ifh the English — that they would fight them 
as long; as the sun shone; and earnestly pressed the Illinois tribes 
to join them in their terrible determination. 

Btit Morris had not long remained at the fort, before two Miami 
warriors came to him, and, with raised tomahawks, grasped him 
by the arras, forced him without the garrison^ and led him to the 
rivfer. Walking fbrward into the water with him, Morris' first 
thought was that the Indians sought to drown him, and then take 
his jscalp ; but, instead, they led him across the stream, then quite 
loiv, and moved towards the center of the Miami village^ on the 
west side of the Sti Joseph. Nearing the Wigwams, the Indians 
ceased to go further, and at once sought to undress him ; but finding 
the task rather difficult, they became quite angry thereat^ 
and Morris himself, " in rage and despair,'' "tore off his uniform." 
Then tying his arms behind him wdtli his own sash, the Indiana 
drove hira forward into the village. Speedily issuing from all 
tlie wigwams to see and receive tlie prisoner, in great numbers^ 
the Indians gathered about him, " like a swarm of angry bees/' 
giving vent to terrific yells — '' sounds compared to which, the noc- 
turnal howline:s of starved wolves are gentle and melodious." J The 
largest portion of the villagers w^ere for killing him ; but a division 
arising between them, as to what was best to do with him, readily 

*Thi8 point muRt have been near or just below the confluence of the St. Mary and 
St. Josepn. A visit to and little survey of all these points, would render them the more 
interesting and familiar to the thoughtful and curious. 

tHis. Oonap. Pontiac, p 471. tParkman. 
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dieveloped a vociferous debate ; when two of the Canadians, of the 
names of Godefroi and St. Vincent, who had accompanied him to 
tliis point, and who had now followed him to the village, came for- 
ward and began to intercede with the chiefs in behalf of their pris- 
oner. A nephew of Pontiac was among the chiefs, — ^who is rep- 
resented as a young man, possessing much of the bold spirit of his 
Tlncle, and who heroically spoke against the propriety of killing the 
prisoner; and Godefroi desisted, saying "that he would not see 
One of the Englishmen put to death, when so many of the Indians 
were in the hands of the army at Detroit." A Miami chief, called 
the Swan, is also represented as having protected the prisoner, and 
cut the sash binding his arms. Morris, beginning now to speak in 
his 6wn defense, was again seized by a chief called the White Cat, 
and bound to a post by the neck ; at which another chief, called the 
Pacanne, rode up on horseback, cut the band with his hatchet, at 
once giving Morris his freedom again, exclaiming, as he did so, " I 
give this Englishman his life. If you want English meat, go to 
Detroit or to the lake, and you will find enough of it. What busi- 
ness have you with this man, who has come to speak with us ?" 

The determined will and bold words of Pacanne had the desired 
effect. A change of feeling now readily began to show itself; and 
the prisoner, without further words or beating from any of the crowds 
was so0n violently driven out of the village, whither he soon made 
his way to the fort. On his way, however, it is stated, an Indian 
met him, and, with a stick, beat his exposed body. 

His position was now most critical ; and while the Canadians in 
the fort were disposed to protect him, they were yet loth to lay 
themselves liable to distrust or danger ; and the same warriors who 
had taken him to the village, were now lurking about, ready to em- 
brace the first opportunity to kill him ; while the Kickapoos, near 
by, had sent him word that, if the Miamies did not kUl him, they 
would whenever he passed their camp. Again, on the eve of set- 
ting out on his journey to the Illinois, notwithstanding the dan- 
gers now thickening about him, and the great distance yet before 
him, his Canadian and Indian attendants strongly urged him not to 
proceed farther ; and, on the evening of this day, they held a coun- 
cil with the Miami chiefs, wherein it became the more evident that 
his situation was most perilous, and that any attempt to continue 
his journey would be most disastrous ; and while many messages 
Were continually reaching him, threatening to put an end to his 
life, should he attempt to fulfill his mission, report was also con^ 
veyed to him that several oi the Shawanoe deputies were then re* 
turning to the garrison expressly to -kill him. Under these circum- 
stances, readily abandoning his determination to proceed farther, 
he soon began to row his bark towards Detroit, whither he arrived 
on the l7th of September. Not finding Bradstreet there, as he had 
anticipated, he having r^tiiroQd to Sandu&ky, and Morris, now quite 
weary and fatigued, unable to proceed farther, from the hardships 

(6) 
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he had undergone, soon sent the former an account of his effoi'ts, iil 
which, together with the facts already presented, was the following, 
hearing date September 18 : 

"The villains ha^e nipped our fairest hopes in the bud. I trem- 
ble for you at Sandusky ; though I was pleased to find you have 
one of the vessels with you, and artillery. I wish the chiefs were 
Assembled on board the vessel, and that she had a hole in her bot- 
tom. Treachery should be paid with treachery; and it is more 
Vhan ordinary pleasure to deceive those who ^ould deceive us.'" 

Bradstreet's main object in returning to Sandusky, was to fulfill 
his promise with the Delaware and Shawanoe ambassadors to meet 
iliem at that point, — about the period of Morris' return, — to receive 
the prisoners held by them, and conclude a treaty of peace. The 
deputation not coming to time, left him ntucli disappointed for sev- 
eral, days, when a number of warriors of these tribes came to Brad- 
street's camp with the plea, that, if he would not attack them, they 
would bring the prisoners the next week, which Bradstreet readily 
accepted, and^ removing bis camp to the carrying-place of Sandus- 
ky, lay in waiting for the Indians and the prisonfers^ Sooft receiv* 
ing a letter from General Gage, condemnatory of his course, — ^in- 
sisting that his mode of treatment with the Indians was inadequate 
to ellect any good results with them, and ordering him to break en- 
gagements with them, and move upon the enemy at once, — close 
upon the receipt of which also came the journal of Captain Morris, 
enabling him readily to see " how signally he had been duped ; '^ 
lihough subsequent facts proved that some good did result from 
iiradstreet's course with the Indians at Detroit, as many of them 
i::ia oecome more reasonable and tranquil in their actions. Be- 
coiiiiuji aispirited and not seeing fit to comply with Gage's 
TAiaimanas, he broke up bis camp at Sandusky, and wended 
ru» way rewards Niagara, meeting with many disasters on his voy- 
a,K^' tnirner. 

The expedition under Bouquet^ to the southward, had now done 
the work. Having penetrated to the center of the Delaware towns, 
and into the most extensive settlements of the Sbawances, about 15<) 
miles from Fort Pitt, to the northwest, with a large body of regular 
and provincial troops, be soon humbled these wily and unrelenting 
tribes, and speedily compelled them to deliver all the prisonerfe in 
rheir possession. 

During the frontier struggles, for some years prior to Bouquet's 
campaign, hundreds of fiimilies along the borders had been mas- 
sacred and many carried away to the forest by the Indians; and 
when Bouquet started on his expedition against the Shawanoes and 
Delawares, in the interior, leaving the border settlements, he Was- 
eagerly joined by many who, years before, had lost their friends^ 
Among tba many prisoners brought into the camp of BouqueJ:, 
(over two hundred, in all,) while in the settlements of these tribes^ 
liUiiibapfi^ iound their wiveiir, and parents their children, from whom 
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they had been separated for years. Women, frantic between hope 
and fear, were running hither and thither, looking piercingly into 
the face of every child, to find their own, which, perhaps, had 
died — aild then such shrieks of agony ! Some of the little captives 
shrank from their own forgotten mothers, and hid in terror in the 
blankets of the squaws that had adopted thetn. Sotne that had 
been taken away young, had grown up and married Indian husbands 
or Indian wives, how stood utterly bewildered with conflicting 
emotions. A young Virginian had found his wife; but his little 
boy, not two years old when captured, had been torn from her, and 
had been carried ofi'no one knew whither. One diay, a warrior came 
in leading a child. No one seemed to own it. Ijut soon the mother 
knew her offspring, and screaming with joy, folded her son to her 
bosom. An old woman had lost her granddaughter in the French 
war, nine years before. All her other relatives had died under the 
knife. Searching, with trembling eagerness, in each face, she at 
last recognized the altered features of her child. But the girl had 
forgotten her native tongue, and returned no answer, and made no 
sign.. The old woman groaned, and complained bitterly, that the 
daughter she had so often sung to sleep on her knees, had forgotten 
her in her old age. Soldiers and officers were alike overcome. 
*' Sing," said Bouquet to the old lady, " sing the song you used to 
fting/' As the low trembling tones* began to ascend, the wild girl 
gave one sudden start, then listening for a moment longer^ her 
frame shaking like an ague, she burst into a passionate flood of 
tears. She was indeed the lost child. All else had been effaced 
from her memory, save the recollection of that sweet song of her 
infancy. She had heard it in her dreams.* The tender sensibili- 
ties and affectionate throbbings so often manifested by the civil- 
ized soul under heavy affliction, were feelings foreign, as a general 
rule, to the Indian heart, • His temperament was iron ; he had evei* 
been nurtured in an opposite condition of growth ; and, conse- 
quently, he is said to have held such expressions of the heart in con- 
tempt ; but when the song of the old lady was seen by them to 
touch the captive's heart and bring her again to a mother's arms^ 
they were overcome with emotion, and the heart of the Indian beat 
heavily under the weight of feeling that suddenly convulsed him 
as he gazed upon the strange scene then enacted* 

Many captive women who returned to the settlements with their 
friends soon after made their escape, and wandered back to their 
Indian husbands again, so great was the change that had taken 
place in their natures. Sucli was the magnetic power of the Indian 
and the wilds of the forest over the civilized soul. 

The English having now subdued the tribes of the northwest, 
and completed definite treaties M'ith them at Niagara, began to 
contemplate a further move to the west and north, with a view to 
securing the country an<l post? along the Illinois and Mississippi; 

• '• States and Terrifories pjf \}^^ Qpeat Woa*/' pn^^f* 13fi. 137, 
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with the Ouiatenori chiefs in their expressions of friendship for thd 
English. 

At the conclusion of this meeting, collecting the tribes here he 
had desired to meet, he soon took up his line of march, followed 
by Pontiac and a large number of chiefs, and set out towards De- 
troit, crossing over to this point, Fort Miami, and the village ad- 
jacent. 

Having kept a regular journal of his mission, filling it up at 
every point on the route, — from which the foregoing is princi- 
pally drawn, — while here, he wrote, 

" August Istj (1765). The Twigtwee (Tivightwee) viUaee is git-» 
uated on both sides of a river, called St. Joseph. This river where 
it falls into the Miami (Maumee) river, about a quarter of a mile 
irora this place, is one hundred yards wide, on the east side of 
which stands a stockade fort, somewhat ruinons;* 

"The Indian village consists of about fol-ty or fifty cabins, be- 
sides nine or ten French houses, a runaway colony from Detroit, 
during the lute Indian war ; they were concerned in it, and being 
afraid of punishment, came to this point, where ever since they 
liave spirited up the Indians against the English. ***** 
The country is pleasant, the soil is rich and well watered. After 
several conferences with these Indians, and their delivering me up 
all the English prisoners they h^d, on the 6th of August we set out 
for Detroit, down the Miamis river in a canoe. 

'' August nth. — In the morning we arrived at the fort, (Detroit) 
which is a large stockade, inclosing about eighty houses ; It stands 
ciose on the north side of the river, on a high bank, commands a 
very pleasant prospect for nine miles above, and nine miles below 
the fort ; the country is thickly settled with French, their plantations 
are generally laid about three or four acres in breadth on the river, 
and eighty acres in depth ; the soil is good, producing plenty of 
.i>Tain."t Says the Canadians were both poor and idle, — some 300 
or 400 families, depending mainly upon the Indians for subsistence ; 
iiad adopted the Indian manners and customs, raising but little 
^tain, and all, men, women, and children, speaking the Indian lan- 
guage perfectly well^ etc. 

Many Ottawas, Pottawattamies, and Ojibwas were now assem- 
bled, and, in the same old council hall where Pontiac, some months 
belore, by stratagemj had essayed to overthrow the English, great 
throngs of relenting warriors readily convened in obedience to the 
call of the English ambassador. The expressions among^the tj^ibes 
and deputies of tribes present, was one of mingled repentence and 
regret; and on the twenty-seventh of August, Croghan addressed 
them, after their own figurative style, as follows: , 

" Children, we are very glad to see so many of you here present 

*Any Olio, from this account, can nt any time easily ascertain the site of the old 
Jinglish t■o^'t, Miami, ot* which the reader is already quite familiar. 

+'• Ar extern Annols," pa^CB l^'l and 185. 
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of wliich Pontiac soon became aware, and, leaving his place of 
seclusion on the Maumee, where Morris had met him and received 
fiuch harsh treatment at the hands of his warriors, with four hun- 
dred of his chiefs, about the close of autumn, passed up to this 
point, (Fort Wayne) and, after a short stay, on to the Wabash, and 
thence to the Mississippi, arousing the tribes at .every point to pre- 
pare to meet and destroy the English ; and, having gained tlie 
French settlements and other places where the French traders and 
habitans were to be met, and where the flag of France was still 
displayed, (for the French held the country about the Illinois, Mis- 
sissippi, and to the southward, as far as New Orjeans, for some 
time after the loss of Canada and the upper posts,) the French fur- 
traders and engagees^ who dreaded the rivalry of the English in the 
far-trade, readily gave encouragement to Pontiac and his followers, 
still insisting that the King of France was again awake, and his 
great armies were coming; "that the bayonets of the white-coated 
warriors would soon glitter amid the forests of the Mississippi." 
But Pontiac seemed doomed to disappointment and failure ; and, 
after repeated efforts, having visited New Orleans, to gain the aid 
of the French governor of Louisiana, he returned again to the west. 

Determining to try the virtues of peace proposals in advance of 
the army to the westward and southward, Sir William Johnson 
sent forward two messengers, Lieut. Eraser and George Croghan, 
to treat with the Indians on the Mississippi and Illinois. After 
many hardships, and the loss of their stores, through the severity 
of the winter, &c., they reached Fort Pitt, where, after some delay 
and the severe cold had subsided, with a few attendants. Eraser 
made his way safely down the Ohio for a thousand miles, where, 
coming to a halt, he met with very rough treatnj^ent from the In- 
dians. A short time after, in the month of May, Croghan, with 
some Shawnoe and Delaware attendants, also moved down the Ohio, 
as far as the mouth of the Wabasli, where, being fired upon by a 
party of Kickapoos, and several of the attendants killed, Croghan 
and the remainder were taken prisoners, whither they proceeded to 
Vincennes, where, finding many friendly Indians, he was well re- 
ceived, and the Kickapoos strongly censured for their work. From 
this point they went to Ouiatenou, arriving there on the 23d, where 
also Croghan met a great many .friendly Indians. Here he began 
to make preparations for a council, and was met by a large num- 
ber of Indians, who smoked the pipe of peace with him. Soon re- 
ceiving an invitation, from St. Ange, to visit Fort Chartres, lower 
down, Croghan, accompanied by a large number of Indians, left 
Ouiatenon for that point, and had not journeyed far when they met 
Pontiac and a large body of chiefs and warriors. Pontiac shook 
the hand of Croghan, who at once returned with the party to Ouiate- 
non, where a great concourse of chiefs and warriors were gathered. 

Pontiac complained that the French had deceived him, and 
offered the calumet and peace-belt, professing strong concurrence 
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at your ancient council-fire, which has been neglected for some 
time past ; since then, high winds have blown, and raised heaTy 
clouds over your country. I now, by this belt, rekindle your an- 
cient fire, and throw drj' wood upon it, that the blaze n^ay ascend 
to heaven, so that all nations may see it, and know that you live in 
peace and tranquility with your fathers the English. 

" By this belt I disperse all the black clouds from over your 
heads, that the sun may shine clear on your women and children, 
that those unt>om may enjoy the blessings of this general peace, 
now so happily settled between your fathers the English and you, 
and all your younger brethren to the sun-setting. 

" Children, by this belt I gather up all the bones of your de- 
ceased friends, and bury theni deep in the ground, that the buds 
and sweet flowers of the earth may grow over them, that we may 
not see them any more. 

" ChiWren, with this belt I take the hatchet out of your hands, 
and pluck up a large tree, and bury it deep, so that it may never 
be found any more ; and I plant the tree of peace, which all our 
children may sit under, and smoke in peace with their fathers. 

" Children, we have made a road from the sunrising to the sun- 
setting. I desire that you will preserve that road good and pleas- 
ant to travel upon, that we may all share the blessing of ihis 
happy union." 

Closing this great peace-gathering about the last of September, 
1765, and after exacting a promise from Pontiac that he would 
visit Oswego in the spring, and, in behalf of all the tribes he had 
so recently led against the English, conclude a treaty of peace and 
amity with Sir William Johnson, Croghan left the sc^ne of hia buc- 
cessiul labors, and wended his way towards Niagara. 

About the period of the first snow, the 42d regiment of High- 
landers, a hundred strong, having moved down the Ohio, from Fort 
Fitt, commanded by Capt. Sterling, arrived at Fort Chartres. The 
fleur de lis of France was soon lowered ; and, in its stead, the Eng- 
lisli planted their standard and forever destroyed the French 
power in America — holding, as the English then did, and for 
many years subsequent, all the western posts, from Canada to the 
Illinois — which left the Indians also with but little to hope for. 

When spring came, Pontiac, true to his word, with his canoe, 
left his old home on the Maumee,for Oswego, whither he soon ar- 
rived, and where he made a great speech, and " sealed his submis- 
sion to the English ", forevter. 

His canoe laden with the presents he had received at the great 
council of Oswego, he rowed rapidly toward the Maumee again, 
where lie is said to have spent the following yvinter, living " in the 
forest w;th Ids wives and children, and hunting. like an ordinary 
warrior." In the spring of 1767, considerable discontent began 
again to manifest itself among the tribes " from the lakes to the 
Potomac," and from which eventually came the spilling of much 
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blood, as at former periods, along the frontier. The Indians had 
been disturbed in the possession of their lands, and had begun an- 
other terrible resentment. Pontiac had now long strangely kept 
out of the way. Whether he had been party to the agitation along 
the border or not, was not known ; but many had their suspicions. 
For two years subsequent to this period, Pontiac seems to have 
kept so close, some where, that few, if any, but his own imme- 
diate friends, perhaps, knew or heard of fiis whereabouts. In the 
month of April,* 1769, however, he seems again to have visited 
the Illinois, and though not knowing that he had anything special 
in view, yet the English ip that region were excited by his move- 
ments. From this point, he soon after started for the (then) French 
settlement of St. Louis, (Mo.), where he was soon after murdered. 

..The account of his death, as derived from the most reKable 
sources, is, thaf he was killed by an Illinois Indian, of the Kaskas- 
kia tribe ; that he had been to a feast with some of the French 
Creoles of Cahokia, opposite the present site of the city of St. Louis, 
and became drunk. Leaving the place of carousal, and entering 
an adjacent forest, the murderer stole quickly upon him and dis- 
patched him with his tomahawk, striking him on the head ; that 
the assassin had been instigated to the act by an Englishman of 
the name of Williamson, who had agreed to give Jiim a barrel of 
whisky, with a promise of something besides, if he would kill the 
Ottawa chieftain, which he readily accepted. Says Gouin's ac- 
count: 

" From Miami (here) Pontiac went to Fort Chartres, on the Illi- 
nois. In a few years, the English, who had possession of the fort, 
procured an Indian of the Peoria nation to kill him. The news 
spread like lightning through the country. The Indians assembled 
in great numbers, attacked and destx'oyed all the Peorias, except 
about. thirty families, which were received into the fort.-' And 
the death of Pontiac was revenged. His spirit could rest in peace. 
Such was Indian usage. And thus closed the career of one of Na- 
ture's most singular and resolute types of al)original character ; of 
whom Croghan wrote in his journal and sent to Gen. Gage in 17G5: 
"Pontiac is a shrewd, sensible Indian, of few words, and com- 
mands more respect among his owii nation than any Indian I 
ever saw could do among his own tribe.*- 

*It was in this year that a definitive cession of the province of Louisiana, — -which 
had formerly extended over the entire territory now known as the State of Indiana, — 
waa terminated (because of the great losses sustained at various times in its mainten- 
ance by the French government) Ijetween Jf'rance and Spain, the latter becoming, — by* 
secret treaty, made some years prior, (1764) between Louis 14th, and tlie King of 
Spain, — sole possessor of the province. And the surrender of St, Louis, l)\' St. Augc. 
with the English already in possession of all Louisiana east of the ]yiissicsipi>i, closed 
forever the dominion of the l*'rench in the K^ew World. 
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" A sound like a sound of thunder rolled. 

And tlie heart of a nation stirred — ' 

For the bell of Freedom at midnight tolled, 
Througlia mighty land was heard, 

T» fP ^h * * y^ tF tF 

It vas heard by the fettered and the brave — 
It was heard in the cottage, and in the hall — 
And its chime ^ave a glorious summons to all." 

Wm. Boss M^allaoc. 

The struggle for Independence — Causes that led to the Revolution — The men of *76 — 
Triumph over old conditions — Final treaty of peace — Foresh ado wings of former 
ages realized in the founding of the New Republic. 




S the great earth upon which we Kve swings with a lighter 
air in its orbit as the many inharmonious conditions and the 
great forests upon its surface are cleared away and reduced 
to ashes by the necessities of improvement, so the advancing 
tide of human civilization brings to the circumambient air of 
human relations a less rarefied and naore brilli^t atmosphere of 
intellectual strength and love of Freedom. 

But the great soul of nature is never still — never ceases to act, 
to push forward, as with some imponderable impulse, to work out 
and develop a great and beautiful Future ; and scarcely had the 
French and Indian war of 1759 and 1760 ceased its action, when 
the colonial settlements of the New "World began to exhibit a 
spirit of dissatisfaction, produced by the acts of the English par- 
liament, and King, that foreshadowed in the (then) not far distant 
future a momentous and long-protracted struggle ; and the heroic 
James Otis, then advocate-general of the province of Massachusetts, 
replying to Gridley, advocate for the crown, readily gave new 
strength and vigor to the foreshadowing. Said he, with great em- 
phasis, on the occasion in question : " To my dying day, I will op- 
pose, with all the power and faculties God has given me, all such 
instruments {Writs of Assistance for the collection of revenue from 
the colonists) of slavery on one hand, and villainy on the other. '* 
The same formidable power, with colonial aid, that had crushed 
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^nd despoiled the French in Canada, and, for a time, mainly sub- 
dued the Indians of the' northwest, had now (1761) begun to pre- 
sent a rigorous front towards the colonists ; and though this point, 
a few years subsequent to the formidable effort of Poiitiac, against 
the English, had remained in comparative quiet, in so far, at least, 
as the historic accounts run, yet, as step by step the struggle for 
Independence continued, and at length the strengthened voice of 
civilization on the new continent, echoing along the ridges of the 
AlTeghanies and through the massive gloom of forest towards the 
setting sun, startling the littie English garrisons at Detroit and 
other points into momentary activity, and awakening again the 
aboriginal tribes to a new consideration of their future, this again 
readily became a point of the greatest importance in both a civil 
and nulitary point of view ; and dearly was it bought by the efforts 
of the American army, as will be seen in subsequent pages. 

The first struggle on the new continent had readily scattered the 
seed that was to bring forth a second, a third, and a fourth revolu- 
tion. And, as the acceleratisd action of the globe becomes less com- 
motionate and easier in its rotative movement, as the refining pro- 
cess of its surface advances, and its internal heat and compressed air 
are reduced and evolved through volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, 
^nd fissury expansion, so the new colonial settlements were des- 
tined only to enjoy a wider range of social and governmental Free- 
dom in. proportion as they removed the barriers of the forest, and 
became earnest, efficient, and resolute in action against the further 
aggression and power of the British Crown on the new continent ; 
and, as this germ of glorious determination and advancement in 
the establishment of free institutions seemed only destined to ex- 
pand to a fair expression of vital force and activity through the ag- 
gressive movements of the English Government; so the latter be- 
gan to exercise an undue control over the colonies of the New 
World, by a gradual disturbance, in various ways, of their colonial 
relations — at one time interfering with the charter of Connecticut ; 
at another, levying heavy duties upon certain articles of imporW- 
tion into America ; and the adoption, soon after, of strenuous meas- 
ures for the collection thereof — insisting that the colonists should 
defray the expenses of the French andlndian war, upon the ground 
that it had been waged in defence of the colonies. 

Intense discord and excitement rapidly arose among the colon- 
ists. The people gathered at different points. Declamation met 
4eclamation. Protest followed protest ; and the agitation was still 
ipcreased by the passage of the famous "Stamp Act," by the 
Englisrh Parliament of 1765, whicb imposed heavy stamp duties 
upon all newspapers, almanacs, bonds, notes, etc., issued in Amer- 
ica. And again determination followed determination. Kesis- 
tance became universal and uncontrollable. The spirit of Free- 
dom had found a place in every true colonial heart ; and resistence, 
even to the sword and bayonet, if need fee, became at length a fixed 
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and unalterable determination thronghout the colonies. Patrick 
Henry, an^id the cries of " Treason I " " Treason ! ^ in the House of 
Burgesses, in Virginia, thrilled the masses with a magnetic fire of 
determination that gave new impetus to colonial resentment And 
** treason ! " " treason ! ^ as the yellow leaf of autumn, fluttering 
for a moment upon the passing breeze, falls gently to the earth, 
was as soon drowned by the eloquent voice of Henry ; and " give 
me liberty, or give me death I " rapidly arose upon the tumultuous 
air of the colonial settlements. 

English soldiers soon making their appearance in Boston, (Sept 
27, 1768,) harsh treatment and imperious demands soon awakened 
resentment A collision between the citizens and soldiers, in which 
three Americans were killed, was the result Determining neither 
to use, nor to pay tax upon tea, three ships laden with this article, 
arriving in Boston harbor, were boarded at night by a party of 
dis&'uised Bostonians, and the tea was hurled into the water. 

Parliament still sternly demanding to be regarded in her claims, 
and finding it out of tlie questioa either to bribe or buy the patriotic 
colonists, soon began more strenuous measures of control. The 
colonists rapidly formed into bodies of militia. " Minute men," 
ready for action at a moment's notice, sprang up at every hand. 
The English Parliament had declared Massachusetts to be in a 
state of rebellion, and more troops came over. " Boston Neck" 
was fortified by the English, and the Patriots, concealing their can- 
nons in loads of manure, and their ammunition and cartridges in 
market baskets and candle-boxes, gradually passed the guards to 
a point beyond Boston, unmolested. Concord, N. H., became a 
prominent point, whither the patriots gathered their stores and 
ammunition, etc. General Gage, then commanding the English 
forces, thought to route the colonists from this point, and one night 
secretly dispatched an army of eight hundred men towards Con- 
cord for the purpose. The Patriots heard of their coming. The 
bells of the place were rung; guns were fired, and the minute men 
Avere in arms. " Disperse, ye rebels," cried Gage, confronting the 
colonists and discharging his horse-pistolg. The Englishr -soldiery 
followed with a discharge of musketry, A number fell on the 
colonial side, and, giving way, the British passed on to Concord. 
A few hours later, the English, starting on their rpt]i;*n to Boston, 
the colonists having gathered in large number ironji difierent points, 
and posted themselves behind bams, trees, houses, and fences, 
opened a terrible fire upon them from every side, ^nd before reach- 
ing Boston, the former were well-nigh destroyed. 

The first blood was now spilled, and t}ie account of the battle of 
Lexington aroused, at every point, the whole colonial population 
of America. " The farmer left his plow, and the mechanic his 
work-shop. Even old men and boys, says the records, " hastened 
to arm themselves" — the wife girding " the sword about her hus- 
band ; " the mother blessing her son, and bidding him " go strike 
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a blow for his country/' The colonists were ripe for tlie struggle. A 
new era was to dawn upon the world ; and Freedom was destined to 
triumph. 

As demand calls for supply; as necessities superinduce and de- 
velope the requisites of any great movement, so there soon ap- 
peared upon the colonial stage a Franklin, a Washington, a Jay, 
^ Jefferson, a Hancock, an Adams, a Monroe, a Randolph, a 
Thompson, a Lee, an Otis, a Wayne, a Henry, a Hamilton, a Knox, 
a Clinton, a Mifflin, a Pickens, a Morgan, a Green, a Morris, a Lin- 
coln, a Marion, a Sumpter, a Tarleton, a Sullivan, a Jones, a Hop- 
kins, a Rutledge, a Gates, a Putnam, a Trumbull, a Wm. AVashing- 
ton, a Bainbridge, a Schuyler, a Warren, efc. 

Ticonderoga, had now, (May lOth, 1765,) fallen into the hands 
of the Americans ; the Continential Congress, for the second time, 
was in session at Philadelphia ; Geobge Washington became com- 
mander-in-chief of the colonial army ; great quantities of paper 
currency were issued ; the great battle of Bunker Hill was soon 
fought; and the war for American Independence had begun with 
an earnestness and determination only equalled by the glorious ' 
spirit that gave birth and impetus to the struggle. 

At length the 4th of July, 1776, came. The Continental Con- 
gress had received, eonsidered, and, on this hallowed and ever- 
memorable day, adopted a Declaration of Independence. The 
great old bell of Independence Hall soon rang out upon the still 
air the glorious consummation ; and every where the heart of the 
colonist thrilled with joy, Jn the midst of discord, and under 
heavy travail, the new continent had given birth to a rare and 
beautiful child of Freedom and Progress, destined to live and be- 
come more glorious, happy, free, and beautiful as time rolled on. 

As before this eventful and happy hour, — with now a victory ; 
now retreat and momentary defeat ; now suffering with cold and 
hunger; annon encountering the savages of the forest, pushed on by 
British influence, for seven years the war continued ; during which 
period, the American forces had been joined by maqv brave and 
patriotic men from the Old World, whose souls bad caught the 
spirit of the hour, and whose great love of Freedom brought them 
to the rescue of the struggling cause on the new continent; among 
whom were Lafayette, Kosciusko, De Kalb, Pulaski, Baron Steu- 
ben, and France herself, but a few years before defeated by the 
British in Canada, and at other points, also became an ally of the 
Americans, and rendered valuable aid in the cause of Freedom. 

Effecting a final treatj^ of peace with the British September 3, 
1788 ; and from that time forward rapidly gaining strength and 
recovering from the great pressure so long hanging over them, 
on the 4th of March the old Continental Congress ceased to be, and 
the main elements of the present Federal CoNSTircnoN, under 
which our Republic has for so many years existed, and, under every 
adversity, maintained its primitive spirit of independence, became 
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CHAPTER IX. 



f* Where are the hardy yeomen 
Who battled for this land, 
And trode these hoar old forests, 
Abraye and gallant bard ? 

They knew no dread of danger. 

When rose the Indian's yell ; 
Sight gallantly they struggled, 

Bight gallantly they fell." — Charles A. Jones. 



Peaceful attitude of affairs at the close of the great council at Oswego— A desire for 
more room — Movements of small parti^ westward — How they liyed — Their dis- 
like of extensive settlements — The English colonists — ^Habits and vicissitudes of 
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— The cabins often too "cluss" — Dangers and hardships — ^Efforts of Patrick 
Henry — Appointment of George Rogers Clark — His movement down the Ohio:— 
Reaches Louisville, Ky. — Starts for Kaskaskia — Takes the place by storm — The 
"Long Knives" — The stratagem — Fright of the villagers — Father Gibault and 
others visit Clark— iThe inhabitants permitted to attend church — Expect to be 
separated — Revisit of Father Gibault and paity — Clark's response — Joy cf the 
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Lon^ Knives — Clar'k organizes a company of French — Moves against the Indians 
— Brings them to terms — His movements reach the English at Detroit — Hamilton, 
the English Governor, moves against "Vincennes, with a view to re-capture the 
lost posts — ^Vincennes retaken by the British — Clark hears of the event, and soon 
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5 

T THE CLOSE of the great treaty of Sir Wiltiam Johnson 
with the different tribes of the north-west, at Oswego, in the 
spring of 1766, at which Pontiac himself appeared and con- 
cluded a final reconciliation in behalf of all the tribes formerly 
banded under his leadership, it was generally thought by the 
coloqists and those settlements along the Alleghenies and at other 
points westward, that further danger from the tribes was at an end. 
The English flag was now waving over all the posts from Niagara 
to the Mississippi ; and while the settlements along the borders* 
and beyond were yet sparse and scattering, there arose a strong 

♦Which, at that period, extended but little westward of the Alleghany mountains. 
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the organic basis of the new governmental supei^fetniclure of 
America. A glorious era in the World's History had now begun* 

A month and two days later, (April 6th, 1789,) by the unani-* 
mous voice of the electors, the surveyor, the hero, and the sol- 
dier ; the statesman and the philanthropist ; the lover of Truth and 
Goodness ; the successful leader of the colonial army, and the man 
of Progress in Governmental Freedom " and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness" — Geobge Washington, of Virginia, became firpt President, 
and the good and patriotic John Adams, of Massachusetts, first 
Vice-President of the United States. , 

The beautiful germ of the Ideal Eepublic of Plato, cast upon 
the soil of the World's necessities more than two thousand years 
before 5 the great principles of civil and religious liberty, involv; 
ing at once " the inalienable rights of man " and the fundamental 
truths and necessities of continued progression in all that pertained 
to his welfare in mental and physical growth^ as the only safe and 
sure road to ultimate happiness and good government, seen, 
acknowledged, and declared years prior to the departure of Col- 
umbus on his great voyage Of discovery ; and which " had shaken 
thrones and overturned dynasties " long before the regicidal fate of 
Oharles the First, had now, within the wild domain of the New 
World, begun to bear their first fruits, and to give promise of a 
continued and still mote glorious fruitage in the years to come. 
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desire for more room among the settlers, and hundreds of resolute 
^len were soon on the march seeking new homes in the wilderness 
of the West. Aftet so much warfare, the peaceful quietudfes of the 
border and more easterly settlements were more than thejr could 
abide, abd the \\Hld scenes of the distant forest afforded a fair in- 
terchange for the fortner excitement and vieissitudeel of War. 

Starting out in small parties, the adventurous settlers wotild 
move westward far interiorward, then separating, they would ti*9,v- 
erse large extents of country, and at length, each selecting a site 
for himself, would settle down in the primeval forest, far from any 
scenes of civilization or civilized associates, and living much like 
the Indians, they soon became as reckless and indifferent as the 
most savage of the red men around them. It is related of those 
early titnes that one of tho^e pioneer settlers lefl his clearing and 
started for the forests of the west, for the reason that anothei* had 
settled so near to him that he could hear the report of hife rifle ; 
while yet another, seeing from the valley of his Idcdtion, stnoke 
curling in the distance, is said to have gond fifteen miles to dis- 
cover its fetiianation, and finditig neW-comers there, " quit the coun- 
try in disgust." More " elbow-i'oom" was wanted. Such were at 
least some of the extreme expressions of the time. 

The Enghsh colonists were hardy, daring, self-reliant men* Un- 
like former periods in the old world, when one nation was often 
Suddenly overrun by another, both in their military and migratory 
movements, they pushed gradually forward ; and while many were 
destroyed, they yet, on the one hand, succeeded in reducing the 
Indians to a state of submission, thorough fear of extermination, 
while, on the other, the pioneer, relying entirely on his own bravery 
and prowess, with what aid each could render the other, in times 
of attack upon the settlements, &c., long held possession of a large 
region of country, and thus aided in laying the basic structure of 
future greatness. Long accustomed to the exposure and the vicis- 
situdes of a life on the frontier and in the wilderness, it is not sur- 
prising that these hardy men became daring and implacable, often 
restless for the achievement of some momentary victory or re- 
venge. 

Adventurous men now soon began to crowd upon the Indians ; their 
lands were being overrun by the colonists ; and while the Indians 
were disposed to present, for the most part, a friendly front towards 
the British, they yet cut down the settlers, and, thiough the Eng- 
lish, readily made war upon the colonial settlements during the 
Revolution. Born and bred amid scenes of hardship, these early 
pioneers were naturally hardy and active, uflen caring but little 
for the common comforts of life or the roughest weather. "Wild 
as untamed nature, they could scream with the panther, howl with 
the wolf, whoop with the Indian, and fight all creation." It is re- 
lated of one of these strangely rough adventurers in the history of 
the west, that, having " been tomahawked, and his scnlp started, 
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lie might yet be killed sometime, as the lightning had tried him on 
once, and would have done the business up for him, if he hadn^t 
dodgfed/' Cdnstantly associating with the Indians, many of them 
not only became demi-savage in appearance, but " frequently as- 
sumed the whbl0 savage character. 

A little description of their appearance, ordinary costumes, hab-* 
its of life, houSeis, etc., will be of interest to the present generation. 
A coohskin cap, with the tail dangling at the back of the neck, 
and the siidut drooping upon the forehead ; long buckskin leggins, 
sewed with a wide, fringed welt, down the outside of the legs ; a 
long, narrow strip of coarse cloth, passing around the hips and be- 
tween the thighs, was brought up before and behind under the 
belt, and hung down flapping as tliey walked ; a loose deerskin 
frock, open in front, and lapping once and a half round the body, 
was belted at the middle, forming convenient wallets on each side 
for chunks of hoecake, tow, jerked venison, screw-driver, and 
othefr fixings ; and a pair of Indian moccasins completed the primi- 
tive hitntePs most unique apparel. Over the whole was slung rt 
bullet-pouch find powder-horn. From behind the left hip dangled 
a scalping-knife ; from the right protruded the handle of a hatchet 5 
both weapons stuck in leathern (jaSfeSi Every hunter carried an 
awl, a roll ot buckshin, and stHiigS ol'hide, called "whangs," for 
thread. In the winter loose deer-hair was stuffed into the mocca* 
sins to keep the feet warm. The pioneers lived in rude log-houses, 
covered, generally, with pieces of timber, about three feet in length 
and six inches in width, called " shakes," and laid over the roof 
instead of shingles. They had neither nails, glas^,saws, nor brick. 
The houses had huge slab doors, pinned together with wooden 
pins. The light came down the chimney, or through a hole in the 
logs, covered with a greased cloth. A scraggy hemlock sap- 
ling, the knots 'left a foot long, served for a stairway to the upper 
story* Their furniture consisted of tamarack bedsteads^ framed 
into the Walls, and a few shelves supported on long wooden pins } 
sometimes a chair or two^ but more often, a piece split off a tree, 
and BO trimmed, that the branches served for legs. Their utensib 
were very simple ; generally nothing but a skillet, which served 
for baking, boiling, roasting, washing dishes, making mush, scald- 
ing turkeys, cooking sassafras tea, and making soap. A Johny- 
cake board, instead of a dripping-pan, hung on a peg in every 
house. The corn was cracked into s coarse meal, by pounding it 
in a wooden mortar. As soon as swine could be kept away from 
the bears, or, rather, the bears away from them, the pioneers in- 
dulged in a dish of pork and corn, boiled together, and know.l 
among them as " hog and hominy." Fried pork they called ^' Old 
»ed."* 

Quite the opposite of the early French settlers, who formed 
themselves into small communities, and tended their fields in com- 

♦'"States and Territories of the Great West," pages 149, 143, 144, 1 1.5. 
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mon, the yankee pioneer ^^ went the whole length for individual 
property," each settler claiming for himself three hundred acres oi 
land, and the privilege of taking a thousand more, contiguous t6 
his clearing; each running out his own lines for himself, chipping 
the bark off the trees, and cutting his name in the wood ; wmen 
claims, thus loosely asserted, were then called " tomaiiawk rights,^ 
and were readily regarded by each emigrant. The first work that 
claimed the attention of the settler was that of felling the trees 
about him in order to make an opening and to prepare his house- 
logs, for the erection of a cabin, " sleeping, meanwhile, under a 
bark cover, raised on crotches, or under a tree." A story is related 
of one of these pioneers, that, after the completion of his cabin^ 
" he could hardly stomach it." The logs were unchinked, the door- 
way open, the chimney gaping widely above him, but he com- 
plained that the air was yet too " cluss," and that he was compelled 
to sleep outside for a night or so in order " to get used to it." 

Such, runs the record, " were the people, and such their modes 
of living, that began to spread themselves throughout the west, 
between the close of Pontiac's war and the commencement of the 
Revolution. Then, when that struggle came on, new difficulties 
gathered thickly around the scattered settlements. The reductioil 
of the wilderness was a huge task of itself^ even with every encour- 
agement, and without opposition of any sort. But the Anglo Saxon 
seemed to have had everything arrayed against him. Not only 
the forest, and the wild beasts, and untold privations, stood in the 
way of his progress , but the French first tried to crowd him out ) 
then the Indiana sought to kill him ; and, lastly, the British turned 
against their own flesh and blood, and bribed the savages to take 
his life. While the armies of England were roving over and wast- 
ing the whole Atlantic coast, from Massachusetts to Georgia, thei 
British Governor at Detroit, and his agents at the forts on the Wa- 
bash, and Maumee rivers, (including the fort at this point,) and at 
Kaskaskia, were busily engaged in inciting the Indians to deeds of^ 
rapine and murder on the western frontier. The teirible scenes of 
the old French war, and of Pontiac's war, were often re-enactodi 
The pioneers, however, were a different class of men from those 
who had previously suffered in Virginia and Pennsylvania, and 
who frequentlv. precipitately fled from their burning dwellings. 
There was an iron will and temper in these later settlers that pre- 
sented a front far different from those who, some years before, hsA 
fled before the combined forces of the savages and French. Not 
waiting to be smoked or burnt out, or have their skulls opened with 
the tomahawk ; their throats cut or scalps taken, the yankee pio- 
neers met their assailants and took a ready hand in the game of 
fight ; and no sooner was it understood that the British were en- 
gaged in inciting the Indians against the American settlers, than it 
was resolved to push the war into the very forest itself — to the very 
threshold of the enemy. Patrick Henry, then Governor of Vir- 
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^inia, goon snuffed the air of the pioneer settlements. lie saw the 
situation^ Ilis soul arose equal to the emergency, and was among 
t;he firit to propose a plan of relief for these smfferers of the forest. 
On the 2d of January, 1778, he issued instructions to the farmers, and 
directed the heroic Lt.-Col. Geo. Rogers Clark, of Albermarle coun- 
ty, Virginia, to " proceed with all convenient speed to raise seven 
<;oinpanies of soldiei-s, to consist of fifty men each, oflScered in the - 
usual manner, and armed most properly for the enterprise, and 
Avith that force to attack the British fort at Kaskaskia ; " charging 
him, most explicitly, as follows : ^' During the wliole transaction, 
you are to take especial care to keep the tru(> destination of your 
force secret; — its success depends on this." The sagacious fore- 
sight of Henry knew the man for the work. 

Clark set about the task with a will. He was born a hero, and 
Avas said to be one of the finest looking men of his day, and vrould 
readily " have attracted attention among a thousand." Conscious 

per ; m 
ipetent 
was the man for the occasion. 

His captains having reached Fort Pitt in the month of June^^ 
with less than six lines, in companies, with boats in readiness, 
Clark and his little army were soon aboard, and floating down 
the Ohio, whither they descended to tlie falls, in view of the pres- 
ent site of Louisville, Ky., where they encamped, hoping to obtain 
additional force from Kentucky stations ; but, after some considera- 
tion touching these posts, deeming it unwise to reduce their 
strengh, witli one hundred and fifty-three men, Col. Clark, armed 
alter the Indian style, continued his course to the mouth of the 
Tennessee river. Obtaining important information at this point 
relative to the British posts on the Upper Mississippi, and sinking 
his boats to prevent discovery, he started overland to surprise and 
capture Kaskaskia. Each man carrying his own baggage and ra- 
tions, through marshes and forests, for a distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles, often knee-deep in water, with their apparel 
dirty and ragged, beard% unshaven for three weeks, presenting alto- 
gether a wild, frightful i^pect, on the evening of the Fourth of 
July, 1778, Clark and lt|if men approached Kaskaskia, and con- 
cealed themselves aboal the hills east of the Kaskaskia rivox. 
Sending out spies to watch tlie inhabitants, soon after night- fall, ho 
was again in motion, and took possession of a house, in which a 
family jeeided, about three-quarters of ft mile from the town, which 
contained about two hundred and fifty dwellings. Finding boats 
and canoes at this point, Clark divided his troops into throe par- 

*Tlie general ineonvenienftesof the day — tlie thick forests, etc., all combined to render 
everything in the way of military aad plonker movements exceedingy slow, and often 
{yrccarions. ( 7 ) 
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ties — two to cross the river, "while the other, with Clark himself, 
moved forward and took command of the fort. ' 

The Indians and French had long knoTTB the New Englanders by 
the appellation of "Bostonias," and the Virginians by that of 
" Long- Knives." Many strange and fearful stories had long gone 
forth among the French of these posts concerning the Long-Knives. 
English officers visiting the Ka8ka,&kians, had toldi them that the 
Long-Knives would not only take their property, but were so bru- 
tal and ferocious that they " would butcher, in the most horrible 
manner, men, wometi, and children 1"— a fact that had previously 
reached the ear of Clark, and in pretension, at least, as the most 
salutary means of effecting his purpose, he determined to carry 
out ihe idea and take the inhabitants by storm ; and, accordingly, 
persons who could speak the French language, were directed to 
pass through the streets of the town and warn the inhabitants to 
keep within their dwellings, " under penalty of being shot down in 
the streets" 

Crossing the river, the two parties strode into the yet " quiet and 
unsuspecting village at both extremes, yelling in the most furious 
manner, while those who made the proclamation in French, ordered 
the people into their houses on pain of instant death."* The word 
was out. The little village of Kaskaskia was in an uproar. All 
was consternation, fear, and trembling. Men, women, and chil- 
dren ran for dear life, and " Les long coutemtx l-^les long cote- 
teauxP'^ — the Long-Knives J---the Long-Knives ! rapidly arose upon 
the theretofore quiet air of Kaskaskia, and the inhabitants precipi- 
tately betook themselves to their dwelliiigs to escape the ven- 
geance of the intruders* The victory was short and decisive. No 
blov>d had been shed ; and two hours later, the inhabitants of the 
village had all surrendered and delivered up their firearms. All 
consummated after the best style of a coi](imander well adapted to 
the occasion, and who knew just how to carry out the plan of ac- 
tion to the best advantage, — a movement, termed by the French 
rouse de guerre^ — the policy of war ; and to render the movement 
the more earnest and effectual in its charq,cter, the French Gover- 
nor, M. Rochebiave, was taken prisoner in Jiis own chamber, and 
the night was passed by the Virginia soldiers in patroling the 
streets with whoops and yells after the manner of the Indians, 
which gave the inhabitants great uneasiness, but was all turned to 
the best account by Col. ClarL The inhabitants were now fully 
pursuaded that all they had previously heard concerning the Long- 
Knives wa» too true* Clark had even carried his plan so far as to 
prohibit intercourse with each other or his men ; anji for five days 
they were thus held in suspense within their cottages. His troops 
now, (the Jjfth day) being removed to the outskirts of the village, 
the inhaditaat* were privileged again to walk the streets ; but soon 
0|3e^;'ving ihem conversing^ with each other, without giving any 
p.^]ip^ ther^fpr, or perxnitting a word to be said in self-defence, 

V" Western Annals," pagcg JiOS, 'iOy.' 
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Clark ordered several of the oflScers of the place to be put in irons. 
Not that he wished to be cruel or despotic, but that his strategetic 
plan might prove more effectual and certain in its operations ; and 
the wild, reckless, indifferent, dirty, ragged appearance and manner 
of Clark and his men, gave the greyer awe and force to his plan 
of action. 

At length, M. Gibault, the parish priest, accompanied by " five 
or six elderly gentlemen," by permission, called upon Col. Clark. 
All looking alike dirty, and but little different in their general ap- 
pearance, the deputation were gre-Btly at a loss to know with whom 
to confer as commandant, and thus some moments elapsed before 
they were able to speak. But, very submissively, the priest, after 
a short interval, began to make known their mission. He said " the * 
inhabitants expected to be separated, perhaps never to meet again, 
and they begged through him, as a great favor from their conqueror, 
to be permitted to assemble in the church, offer up their prayers to 
God for their souls, and take leave of each other.'' '• 

To this Clark, with an air of seeming carelessness, replied that " the 
Americans did not trouble themselves about the religion of others, 
but left every man to worship God as he pleased;" and readily 
granted the privilege desired, but charged, them on no account to 
attempt to leave the place ; and no further conversation was per- 
mitted with the deputation. 

The little church was soon open, and the people rapidly crowded 
into it. As though the last opportunity they would have thus to 
assemble, all mournfully chanted their prayers, and bid each other 
adieu^ little presuming that they would ever meet again in this 
life ; and so great did they esteem the privilege granted them, that, 
at the close of the exercises, the priest and deputation repaired 
again to the quarters of Clark, and, on behalf of the people of the 
village, graciously thanked him for the indulgence granted them. 
Begging leave to say a word jegayding their separation and their 
lives, they asserted that they knew nothing of the troubles between 
Great Britain and the colonists ; that all that they had done was in 
subjection to the English commandants ; and that while they were 
willing to abide by the fate of war in the loss of their property, 
they prayed that they might not be separated from their families ; 
and that " clothes and provisions might be allowed them, barely 
BuflBcient for. their present necessities." 

The stratagem was now complete. Fear had lapsed into resig- 
nation ; and the spirit of hope in the Kaskaskians had fallen below 
the common ebb of even partial security. The achievement of 
Clark's plan was complete, and, with an air of surprise, he 
abruptly responded : " Do you mistake us for savages f I am al- 
most certain that you do from your language I Do you think that 
Americans intend to strip women and children, or tai^e the bread 
out of their mouths ? " '^ My countrymen," continued he, " disdain 
to make war upon helpless innoQ^nce. It was to prevent the hor- 
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rots of Indian butchery upon our own wives and children that we 
have taken arms and penetrated into this remote stronghold of 
British and Indian barbarity, and not the despicable prospect of 
plunder. That now the King of France had united his powerful 
arms with that of America, the war would not, in all probability, 
continue long ; but the inhabitants of Kaskaskia were at liberty to 
take which side they pleased, without the least danger to either 
their property or families. Nor would their Religion be any source 
of disagreement, as all religions were regarded with equal respect 
in the eye of the American law, and that any insult offered it would 
be immediately punished. And now, to prove my sincerity, you 
will please iufonn your fellow-citizens that they are quite at liberty 
to conduct themselves as usual, without the least apprehension. 1 
am now convinced, from what I have learned since my arrival 
among you, that you have been misinformed and prejudiced 
against us by Britisn officers ; and your friends who are in confine- 
ment shall immediately be released." 

The utterances of Clark were soon conveyed to the people ; and 
from fear and apprehension all was changed to joy and praise. The 
bells rang, and te deums were sung. All the night long the villa- 
gers made merry. All the privileges they could have desired were 
granted them, and Ool. Olark was readily acknowledged "the 
commandant of the country." 

Soon planning an expedition against Cahokia, in which the Kas- 
kaskians themselves took part, that place was taken with but little 
trouble and no bloodshed. Close upon the achievement of this 
success, through the aid and friendship of M. Gibault, the priest of 
Kaskaskia, Vincennes was also soon captured, with but little ef- 
fort, and the American flag displayed from the garrison. Oapt. 
Williams was now appointed commandant at Kaskaskia ; Capi, 
Bowman itt Cahokia, and Capt. Helm at Vincennes.* The French 
at these points were now all fast friends of the Americans, and re- 
joiced at the change that had been made from British to Ameri- 
can rule ; and Clark proceeded to re-organize the civil government 
among them, appointing influential and prominent French resi- 
dents to fill the offices. 

At this period a Piankeshaw chief, of great influence among his 
tribe, known as the " Big Gate," or ''Big Door," and called by the 
Indians "The Grand Door to the Wabash," from the fact that, much 
as with the famous Pontiac and the Delaware Prophet, farther to 
the eastward, with whom the reader is already familiar, nothing 
conld be accomplished by the Indian confederation on the Wabash 
at that period, without his approbation. Receiving *' a spirited 
compliment" from father Gibault, (who was much liked by the 
Indians,) through his father, known as " Old Tobac," Big Door re- 
turned it, wliicli was soon followed with a " great talk " and a belt 
of wampum. These Indians, under British influence, had previ-. 

*The foH at VinconnoB Yr«» called Fort Patrick ILMiry, after its capture by Clark. 
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oufily done much *' mischief to the frontier settlements." Capt. Helm 
now soon sent a " talk " and wampum to the " Big Door." The 
chief was very much elated, and sent a message to Helm, stating 
that he w^ glad to see one of the Big Knife chiefs in town; that 
here he joined the English against the Big Knives, but he long 
thought they " looked a Httle gloomy ; " that he must consult his 
counselors ; take time to deliberate, as was the Indian custom ; and 
hoped the Captain of the Big Knives would be patient. After sev- 
eral days, Old Tobac invited Captain Helm to a council; and it is 
said Tobac played quite a subordinate to his son (Big Door) in the 
proceedings thereof.* 

After some display of eloquence in reference to the sky having 
been dark, and the clouds now having been brushed away, the 
Grand Door announced " that his ideas were much changed ; and 
that " the Big Knives Avas in the right;" " that he would tell all the 
red people on thq Wabash to bloody the hand no more for the 
English;" and jumping up, striking his breast, said he was " a man 
and a warrior ; " " that he was now a Big ' Knife," and shook the 
hand of Capt. Helm, his example being followed by all present ; and 
soon all the tribes along the Wabash, as high as Guiatenon, came 
flocking to Vincennes to welcome the Big Kiiives. The interests 
of the British are now said to have lost ground in all the villages 
south of Lake Michigan. 

A few months later, and the jurisdiction of Virginia was exten- 
ded over the settlements of the Wabash and the Upper Missis- 
sippi, through the organi;;ation of the " County of Illinois," over 
which Col. J ohn Todd had been made civil commander. 

On the first of September, the time of enlistment of the troops 
under Clark having expired, and seventy of his men already re- 
turned home, to take their places, Clark at once organized a com- 
pany of the inhabitants of Kaskaskia and Cahokia, commanded by 
their own officers, and soon started a formidable and rapid move- 
ment against the Indians, with whom he made no treaties or gave 
.any quarters. His idea and spirit was to reduce them to terms, 
\vithotit any parley ; and soon the name of Clark became a terror 
ftmong the tribes of the northwest. Before the close of December, 
(1778) these hostilities had nearly ceased, and everything wore a 
iiiiendly air among the French settlers. 

The news of Clark's success liaving at length reached Detroit, by 
Xvay of this point, Hamilton,! the British Governor, at once determ- 
ined to recapture the post* again, and accordingly with eighty reg- 

*'* Western Annals,'* pages 173, 174. 

tThe following pa»8j)ort, issued by Governor Hamilton, at Detroit, will convey- a 
.-_i i?xi_ j-.--._ 1. «• . 5 ?-•• i.., .. . . ., . , period: 

ind De- 
Dubois and 
-Amable Delisle, employed by Mr. Mncleod, to depart from this post and goto St. 
^Hnccnnes ; — they liaving been posted, taken the usual oath, and thnt of fidelity, an(i 
lariven bond in the penalty of Two hundred and Fifty Pounds, New York currency, by 
SvliMjh Uiey bind themselves jtjiat they will not sell rum, wine, cider, or other strong 
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nlars, a large number of Canadian militia, and six hundred Indians^ 
he ascended the Maumee, to this point, crossed over to the Wabash, 
and made a rapid movement upon Yincennes, thinking to take the 
fort bj storm, and destroy all within the garrison. Thus they moved 
forward. Helm was not to be dismayed. Poll of confidence, and 
with an air that served to signify that the fort was fnll of soldiers, 
he leaped upon the bastion, near a cannon, and, swinging his 
lighted match, shouted with great force, as the advancing colnmn 
approached, " Halt ! or I wiU blow you to atoms ! " At which the 
Indians precipitately took to the woods, and the Canadians fell 
back out of range of the cannon. Fearing that the fort .was well 
manned, and that a desperate encounter would ensue, Hamilton 
thought best to offer a parley. Capt. Helm declaring that he would 
fight as long as a man was left to bear arms, unless permitted to 
march out with the fall honors of war, which were at length agreed 
upon, and the garrison thrown open. Helm and y?r^ men^ aU told, 
marching out, to the utmost astonishment of the British commander. 
But Helm was afterwards detained in the fort as a prisoner. 

The season now being late and unfavorable, Hamilton determin- 
ed to take no further steps toward a capture of the other posts till 
spring. But in the meantiDae Clark, towards the last of January, 
1779, received word as to the loss of Vincennes, and on the seventh 
of February, with one hundred and thirty 'men, he took up his line 
of march through the forest for Vincennes, a distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, ordering Captain Rogers, with forty men, on 
board a large keel-boat, with two four-pounders and four swivels, 
to ascend the Wabash within a few miles of the mouth of White 
River — there to ^wait further orders.* The -march through the 
wilderness was one of peril and hardship — the river bottoms were 
inundated ; and, as they moved through tliese lowlands, the sol- 
'dicrs were often, while having to feel for the trail with their feet, 
compelled to hold their guns and amunition above their heads. 
Their food on the march was parched corn and jerked beef. At 

liquors to tlie Indians, directly or indirectly, nor allow the same to be done by any one 
in their employ ; that they will demean themselycs as good and faithful subjects ; that 
they will exhibit their passport, on arriving at the Miamis (this point) and at the 
Weas, (Ouiatenon, below Lafayette) to those who are invested with authority ; and 
they bind themselves, under the pains of severe punishment, not to aid, assist, or cor- 
respond with the enemies of his Majesty ; and also that they will give information, as 
soon as possible, to the governors or oftcers commanding the nearest forts or p#st8, of 
those wlio violate any of the provisions above mentioned. And if any one should es- 
cape from any of the posts dependent to this Government, they shall immediately give 
notice thereof to the Lieut. Governor. 

Given at Detroit, under ray hand and seal, House of the King, the 17th of June, 
1778. HENRY HAMILTOlSr, l. s. By order of the Lieut. Governor, P. DEJEAN." 

*Col. Clark seems to have had his attention long fixed upon this point, but was 
doubtless governed by a fair sense of wisdom in all his movements. In a letter to one 
Major Boseron, of Vincennes, bearing date, ** Louisville, Feb. 28,1780," Clark said : 

'• I learn that there is a report of a number of savages ^ollect^d at Omi (the Miami 
villa.i^o at this point) with an intention to disturb the settlement of St. Vincents. I 
hope it is ground Iors ; if not, I could only wish that tliey would keep off for a few 
weeks, and I think they would be more sensible of thevr interest." 
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length, after some delay, on the evening of the 23d of February, 
arriving upon an eminence within sight of the fort, Clark ordered 
his men on parade, near the summit of the hill, overlooking the 
fort, keeping them marching for some time, in a manner that seem- 
ed to the English commander as if there was a large army ap- 
J broaching — at least a thousand men, he thought, wdth colors plain- 
y visible. During the night a deep ditch was dug to within rifle- 
shot of the fort, and before day-break, a number of men were sta- 
tioned therein " to pick off the garrison." It was a success ; every 
gunner attempting to show his head along the cannon of the fort, 
or peer through a loop-hole was shot ; and on the. 25th of February 
the fort was surrendered, and Hamilton, Major Hay, and a few 
others, as instigators in the incitement of Indian murders on the 
frontiers, accompanied by a strong guard, were sent to Virginia to 
auswer for the crimes charged upon them, and where they were 
put in irons and held for a time in close confinement in retaliation 
for the massacres that had occurred ; but were finally released at 
the suggestion of General Washington. 

This achievement on the part of Clark and his brave comrades, 
left them, — with no further attempts of the English to regain 
the lost forts, on the Wabash and Upper Mississippi, — in posses- 
sion of all the lower portion of the West until the close of the Hev- 
olution, when, at the treaty of pieace with the English in 1783, on 
the basis of its having been conquered and held by (?ol. Clark, 
Great Britain conceded that all of this extendo^egion of territory 
belonged to the Urrited States. : 

In the fall of the year (1780). following this signal success of 
Clark at Vincennes, a Frenchman, by the name of La Balme* form- 
ed a plan at Kaskaskia for the capture of Ke-ki-ong-a, (this point) 
then held by the British. 

" This village," says the account,t " was situated on the* banks 
of the St. Joseph river, commencing about a quarter of a mile 
above its confluence with the St. Mary, which forms the Miami, 
(Maumee) and was near the present city of Fort Wayne. It had 
been a principal town of the Miami Indians for at least sixty years 
before the Revolution, and had been occupied by the French be- 
fore the fall of Canada, who had erected a ibrt at the confluence of 
the rivers, on the eastern side of the St. Joseph. At the period of 
the Revolution," continues the account, " it had become a place of 
much importance, in a trading and military point of view, and as 
Buch, ranked, in the north- west, next to Detroit and Vincennes. It 
was, accordingly, ocpupied as a post or seat of an official for In- 
dian afiairs, by the British in the beginning of the war. Col. Clark, 
on the capture of Vincennes, had meditated an expedition against 
this place, as well as against Detroit ; and though he seems never 

♦Pronounced by the French settlers of the time La Bal. 

fBy Charles B. Lasselle, Escj., formerly a resident of Fcrt Wayne, but now resitiinff 
Hi Logansport, Ind., first published in the " Democratic Pharos, of Logansport, 1857 
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to have abandoned the idea, yet he could not succeed in his ar- 
rangements to attenoipt its execution. But while the subject was 
still fresh in the mind of Clark and the inhabitants of the Lower 
Wabash, another individual made his appearance to undertake 
what even the daring Olark, with greater resources, did not deem 
pmdent to venture uipon. This was La Balme. But of him and 
his expedition, it may be here stated, very little information of an 
entirely authentic shape, is within our reach. Excepting about a 
dozen lines in Mr. Dillon's Historical Notes, no published account 
whatever of this expedition has ever appeared. Whatever may 
be given in this brief sketch, has been obtained mostly from some 
of those who were in part eye-witnesses to the events, and from tra- 
dition as handed down by the old inhabitants. La Balme was a na^ 
tive of France^ and had come to this country as some kind of an 
officer, with the French troops, under LaFayette, in 1779. We are 
not apprised whether he came to the west on his own responsibility, 
or whether he was directed by some authority; but we find him, m 
the summer of 1780, in Kaskaskia, raising volunteers to form an 
expedition against the post of Ke-ki-ong-a, with the ulterior view, 
in ca^e of success, of extending his operations against the fort and 
towns of Detroit. At Kaskaskia he succeeded in obtaining only 
between twenty and thirty men. With these he proceeded to Vin-^ 
cennes, where he opened a recruiting establishment foi the pur- 
pose of raising the number necessary for his object* But he does 
not seem to have nji^t here with the favor and encouragement of 
the principal inhabitants, or to have had much * success in his en- 
listment. His expedition was looked upon as one of doubtful pro- 
priety, both as to its means and objects, and it met with the en- 
couragement, generally, of only the less considerate. Indeed, from 
the fragment of an old song,t as sung at the time by the maidens 
of Vincennes on the subject of La Balme and his expedition, pre- 
served by the writer, it would seem that plunder and fame were as 
much its objects, as that of conquest for the general good. Injus- 
tice may have been done him, in this respect ; but it is quite cer^ 
tain, from all accounts, that though a generous and gallant man, 
well calculated to be of service in his proper sphere, yet he was too 
reckless and inconsiderate to lead such an expedition. How long 
he remained at Vincennes, we have not now, perhaps, any means 
of knowing. But sometime in the fall of that year — 1780 — with, as 
is supposed, between fifty and sixty men, he proceeded up the Wa^ 
bash on his adventure. 
" He conducted his march with such caution and celerity, that 

*Thi8 establishment, says Mr. Lasselle, in a note, -w^as situate on lot No. 106, near 
the corner of Market and Third sti-eete, in what had been called the '* Old Yellow 
Tavern/' 

tThe following is the beginning of the song referred to, as " sung by the inhabitants 
of Vinxjennes, July, 1778," in the language of Mr. Lasselle, " when the priest,* M, 
Gibanlt, won them to the American side : " 

" Kotre bon cure, pliib brave que Devanx, 
A pris Notre village sans tambour drapcau." 
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he appeared at the village (here) before even the^watchful inhabi- 
tants had apprehended his approach. The sudden appearance of a 
foe, unknown as to character, numbers, and designs, threw them 
into the greatest alarm, and they fled on all sides. La Balme took 
possession of the place without resistence. It was, probably, his 
intention, in imitation of Clark's capture of Kaskaskia, to take the 
village and its inhabitants by surprise, and then by acts and pro- 
fessions of kindness and friendship, to win them over to the Amer- 
ican cause ; but the inhabitants, including some six or eight French 
traders, totally eluded his grasp. His occupation of the village 
was not of long duration. After remaining a short time, and ma- 
king plunder of the goods of some of the French traders and In- 
dians, he retired to near the Aboite Creek* and encamped. The 
Indians having soon ascertained the number and character of La 
Balme's forces, and learning that they were Frenchmen, were not 
disposed at first to avenge the attack. But of the traders living 
there, (here), there were two, named Beaubienf and La Fontaine,^ 
who, nettled and injured by the invasion and plunder of the place, 
were not disposed to let the invaders off" without a blow. These 
men having incited the Indians to follow and attack La Balme, 
they soon rallied their warriors of the village and vicinity under 
the lead of their war chief, the Little Turtle, and falling upon them 
in the night time, massacred the entire party. Not one is said to 
have survived to relate the sad story of the expedition. 

" Such," says Mr. Lasseile, " is a brief and imperfect account of 
La Balme's expedition, of which so little is known. It may," con* 
tinues he, " not have been impelled by the most patriotic motives, 
uor guided by wise counsels, nor attended with results especially 
beneficial to the country ; yet, as an interesting event, connected 
with the early history of the country, it should be rescued from the 
oblivion which rests upon it."|| 

*About the point where the Wabash and Erie Canal crosses this stream. 

tSays a note to this account : **Beaubien married the chiefess, widow of Joseph 
Droueb de Bichardville^ and mother of the late chief of the nation, John B. Richard- 
villc." 

iFathoF of the late Miami ohief, La Fontaine. 

||A short acconnt of La Balme's expedition may also bo found in "Annals of the 
West/' pages 318, 319. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Like the dim traditions, hoary. 

Of our loved and antive clime ; 
Like some half- forgotten story. 

Read or heard in olden time." — Lewis J. Cist. 



Emigration westward; — Organization of a territorial govemmen^Settlcments at Cin- 
cinnati (Loeantirille) and North Bend — Emigrant boats — Movements from Fort 
Washington to this point — Spanish and Indians — Dissolution — Suggestions of 
General "Waeliington— His letta* to Eichard Henry Lee— The Importance of tJie 
Miami village— -Treaties and cessions — Congress and Indian lands— Indian basis 
of complaint — Council of 1793 — Indian speech — Further troubles — What the In- 
dians tnought would be the resnlt-^Miamies, under Little Turtle, lead a confed- 
eracy—Depredations — Report of Gen. Knox— The Wabash Indians— Letter cf 
Gov. St. Clair — The Pi-esident of tlic IT. S. empowered to call forth the militia of 
t;he States — Washington's instructions to Gov^ St. Clair — Gov. St. Clair proceeds 
to tlie Illinois — Losantiville changed to Cincinnati — Speeches to the Wabash In- 
dians — Antoine Gamelin delivers the messages — Reaches this point — Gamelin's 
journal — The man-eating society at this point — Gen. Cass' address, &c. — St. 
Clair's return — Movement against the Indians— British commandant at Detroit 
notified — British aid to the Indians— ^Militia arrive at Cincinnati— Organization 
of the army under Gen Harrnar, and movement upon the Miami village here — 
The army reach the village and find it deserted — Disorder 6f the troops — A de- 
tachment — Return of the fcoiits — An order — Another scoutr— Fires of the Indians 
discovered — Indians discovered — Detachment moves forward — ^Indians concealed 
— An attack — Detachment jjut to flight — Village destroyed — Harmar moves down 
the Maumee — Issues more orders — Starts for Fort Washington^ — Encampment — 
Col. Hardin desires to return to the village — His desire granted-— Indians discov- 
ered — Some disorder — An attack — An account of one of the wounded — Indians 
again victorious — Retreat — Army starts agaiH for Fort Washington, where it ar- 
rives in safety — Names of the killed— Expedition of Major Hamtramck — Anotf er 
dreary winter. 



UT A FEW YEARS had elapsed, after the struggle for Inde- 
pendence, "when a tide of emigration began to set in to the 
^^ westward again, and a territorial government, with a small 
"^ settlement, was established at Campus Martius, now Mari- 
etta, Ohio, in July, 1788. The officers of the government were 
General Arthur St. Clair, Governor ; Winthrop Sargent, Secretary ; 
and three judges for the executive council. Campus Martius was 
of square form, one hundred and eighty feet each way. Small 
Btecples extended from the top of each block house, which were 
bullet-proof, and served as sentry-boxes ; while the square was en- 
compassed by a strong palisade, some ten feet in height, and the 
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buildings, all within the enclosure, were constructed of whip-sawed 
timber, about four inches thick, dove-tailed at the corners, and cov- 
ered with shingle roofs, each room of which had fire-places and 
brick chimneys. The towers and bastions were bright with white- 
wash. 

For the most part, the settlers of the Northwestern Territory 
were men who had spent a large part of their lives, as well as 
fortunes, in the Revolutionary War. Such was the character of a 
party of emigrants, under the leadership of General Rufus Putnam, 
who left New England in 1787, and, descending the Ohio, to a 
point below Marietta, began the settlement of Belpre, bringing 
thither with them, and establishing there, many of the primi- 
tive habits and customs of their ancestors. First erecting substan- 
tial buildings for their families, they set about the erection 
and organization of a ehurch and school, toward which all are said 
to have contributed " with a right good will ;" and these were the 
first institutions of the kind established in the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory. 

Two years later, in 1789, the first settlement was formed at or 
near the present site of Cincinnati, Ohio, by some twenty persons, 
under the lead of Israel Ludlow and Robert Patterson, and then 
called Losantirille. The original appearance of the present Cin- 
cinnati, as at the time of its first settlement, is described as " a 
beautiful woodland bottom, on the bank of the river, sixty feet 
above low- water mark, and extending back three hundred yards to 
the base of a second bank, which rose forty feet higher, and then 
sloped gently more than a half mile to the foot of the bluff; the 
tottom being covered with a heavy growth of sycamore, maple, 
and black-walnut ; the second with beech, oak, and hickory tim- 
iDer." In January of this year, another party moved down the 
Ohio, and began a settlement at North Bend, The craft or boats 
in which these early settlers descended the river, to the present 
generation, would indeed seem novel. They usually consisted of a 
frame-work of logs, coyered with green oak planks, and caulked 
Tvith rags. Snugly ensconsed in these, men, women, and children 
floated dowathe rivers to their destination, unexposed to the at- 
tacks of the Indians, who often fired upon them from the river 
banks. 

For some years, a spirit of rivalry existed between the settle- 
ments of Cincinnati (Losantiville) and North Bend as to the best 
Eoint for the establishment of a military post, and for a time North 
end, from its natural security against the attacks of the Indians, 
seemed destined to become the most advantageous and permanent 
point, and many emigrants came flocking tliitherward. But at length, 
the commanding officer becoming enamored with a beautiful wo- 
man at the Bend, the wife of one of the settlers, the husband be- 
came alarmed or jealous, and removed to Losantiville,* so runs 

*A school-teacher, by the name of Filson, being called on to-nanie the setllement 
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the record ; and North Bend at once be^ran to decline in the appre- 
ciation of the commandiujy officer, as the most available military 
point for the protection of the northwest territory, and the tioops 
were soon removed to Losantiville, which post was called Fort 
Washington. It was from this point that the first movement, un- 
der Gen. Harmar, who was then commandant at Fort Washington, 
was made against the Indians at the present site of Fort Wayne, 
under the administration of Gen. Washington, in October, 1700, 
It was also from these points, which, at an early peried here, were 
known as " the settlements," tliat came most of the earlier so- 
journers and settlers of Fort Wayne ; then still known as the Miami 
village or Omi;* not only Harmar's, but the subsequent expedi- 
tions of Gens. St. Clair and Wayne, started from Fort Washington 
for this point. 

During 1780, 1781, to 1785-6, difficulties had arisen between the 
colonial government and the Spanish on the Lower Mississippi, as 
to the navigation of that river, and the possession of a large part 
of the western territory, together with much trouble with the In- 
dians of the west, more especially along the Ohio, which continued 
to give the settlements great trouble for some time subsequent, and 
also greatly to disturb the internal relations of the country gener- 
ally. In addition to, and cflects arising mainly from, these causes, 
Kentucky, at an e;irly day during the foregoing period, began and 
continued for some years to manifest, with other parts of the south* 
west, considerable dissatisfaction. The government had permitted 
the Spaniards of the south to control the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi ; many privations )\ad come upon the people of the west in 
consequence, and a spirit of distrust had gradually given rise to a 
spirit of dissolution,! especially in Kentucky, which, at that period, 
and for some years later, yet formed a part of Virginia. Washing- 

herebetruD, called li "Losantiville," the interpretation ofTrhich ran as follows ^ 
Villef the town ; anii\ opposite to ; o«, the mouth; /y, of Licking river ; which, at the 
time, was considered, we believe, a pretty fine effort on the part of Mr. Filson. 

*" A corrupt orthography and abridgement of tl»e French t-erm Au, or Aux Miamis ; 
AS Au Cas is a corruption ol Au Kaskasklas, to Koskaskia." — History of Kentucky. 

fAperyon, thought to have been a man by the name of GrecM, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, writing to some pereon in New Lngland, under date of December 4, 17b<6, 
said : " Our situation is as bad as it possibly can be, tlierefore every exertion to re- 
trieve our circimistances must be manly, eligible and just. We can raise twenty thou- 
sand troops this side of the Allegheny and Apalachian Mountains, and the annual in- 
crease of them by emigration from other parts, is from two to four thousand. 

•* We have taken all the goods belong[ing to the Spanish merchants of Post Vin- 
cennes and the Illinois, and are determined they shall not trade up the river, prodded 
they will not let us trade down it. Preparations are now being made here (if necessary) 
to drive the Spaniards from their settlements, at the mouth of tJie Mississippi. In case 
we are not countenanced and succored by the United States, (if we need it) our alle- 
giance will be thrown off, and some other power applied to. 

" Great Britain stands ready with open arms to receive and suppoi-t us. They have 
already offered to open their resources for our supplies. When once re-unit6d to them, 
* farewell, a long farewell to nil your l>oasted greatness.* The province of Canada and 
the inhabitant of these waters, of themselves, in time, will be able to conquer you. 
You are as ignorant of this countiy as Great Britain was of America. These are hints, 
which, if rightly improved, may be of service ; if not, blame yourselves for the neglect." 
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ton had felt the pressure, and soon presented important sugges- 
tions, as he had done before the revolution, relative to the 
OTganifeation of commercial and navi2:ation companies, as the 
best means of protecting and cementing the interests of the East 
and West. 

Ih a letter to Governor Harrison in this year, (1784) he strenu- 
ously urged the importance of binding together all parts of the Union, 
and especially the West and East, with the indissoluble bonds of 
interest, with a view to. prevent the formation of commercial, and, 
in consequence, political connections with either the Spaniards on 
the Souih^ or the English on the North ; and recommended the 
Rpeedy survey of the Potomac and James rivers ; of the portage to 
the waters of the Ohio; of the Muskingum ; and the portage from 
that river to the Cuyahoga 5 for the purpose of opening a water 
communication for the commerce of the Ohio and the lakes, to the 
seaboard, and denominated it as an object df great political and 
commercial importance. 

To Eichard Henry Lee^ in the same year, Washington wrote* 
*' Would it not be worthy of the wisdom and attention of Congress 
to have the Western waters well explored, the navigation of them 
fully ascertained and accurately laid down, and a complete and 
perfect map made of the country^ at least as far westerly as the 
Miamis, running into the Ohio, and Lake Erie, and to see how the 
waters of these communicate with the river St. Joseph, which emp- 
ties into Lake Michisran, and with the Wabash? for I cannot for- 
lear olserving that the Miami village* points to a very important 
post for the Union P 

The Indian, though usually called a savage, and doubtless, as a 
general rule in earlier days, properly so, yet possessed, with all, a 
singular intellio;ence. From the first dealings of the colonists of 
Virginia with the famous Powhattans ; the Pilgrims, at Plymouth ; 
with Massasoit and his son Metacomet, (King JPhillip) of the Wam- 
panoaigs, about Mount Hope, to the later settlements of the West 
and the various tribes of the southwest, they ever exhibited a 
peculiar knowledge of etiquette, and seldom forgot this sense of 
regard even for their enemies or the most presumptive intruders, 
where the chiefs and sachems could exercise a voice. 

It was not a custom with the French, at any time at any of the 
points of their settlements in the West, to make large purchases of 
lands from the Indians ; small tracts about their settlements invari- 
ably served to supply their wants; and at the treaty of Paris, in 
17G3, these small grants, about the forts of Detroit, Vincennes, 
Kaskaskia, Cahokia, &c., were all that they ceded to the English. 

*A<i this point. I have italicised this part of VITashinjjton's letter to call attention to 
the importance then attached to the present site of i^'ort Wayne. Had dissolution been 
attempted nt any time during the above period, and the British called to the aid of 
the West, this would have been an admirable base for the operations of the colonial 
army, once having fortified themselves and prepared for a si^-ge — a ladt which "Wash- 
ington Boems most fully to have been aware of. 
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Following close upon this treaty came the war and the defeat of 
Pontiac ; and in 1768, a grant by the Iroquois or Six Nations, at 
Fort Stanwix, or the land south of the Ohio, which grant was not 
respected by those hunting on the grounds thus conveyed. Dun- 
more's War, of 1774, was concluded without any transfer of lands 
to the whites ; and, at the close of the revolution, in 1783, when 
Great Britain transferred' her western claims to the United States, 
she conveyed nothing but what she had previously received from 
France, excepting the guarantee of the Six Nations and the south- 
ern tribes to a part of the land south of the Ohio ; while none of the 
territory claimed by the Miamies, western Delawares, Shawanoee, 
Wyandotts or Hurons, and some other tribes still to the west and 
north, was ceded to the United States by this treaty. 

But a different view was taken of the matter by Oongreiffi at this 
period ; and concluding that the treaty guarantejed to the United 
States the full right to all territory then transferred, and, at the same 
time, considering the right of the Indians to the territory as forfeit- 
ed by acts of warfare against the colonial goverQment during the 
struggle for Independence, made no movement towards a purchase 
of the lands from the Indians, but began to form treaties of peace 
with them, and to suggest its own boundary lines. 

It was in this way, in October, 1784, at the second treaty of 
Stanwix, that4;he United States obtained ithe right possessed by the 
Iroquois to the western territory, north and south of the Ohio ; and 
though publicly and ho'norably concluded, its legality was yet 
questioned by many of the Iroquois, the basis of their opposition 
resting upon the fact that that treaty was with only a part of the 
Indian tribes ; and that it was the desire of the tribes that the Uni- 
ted States Government should treat with them as a body, including 
all the Indians bordering upon the lakes of the north. 

The provisions of October, 1783, had arranged for one great 
council of all the tribes ; but in the month of March following, 1784, 
this provision was changed to that of holding councils with each 
separate tribe or nation ; and the commissioners appointed by the 
Government to superintend these affairs, refusing to pay further 
attention to the subject of a general council with the northern tribes^ 
in October, 1784, as against the wishes of Ked Jacket, Brant, and 
other chiefs, of the Iroquois, terminated the treaty of Fort Stanwix. 

After which, in January, of the following year, (1785), a treaty 
was concluded with the Wyandotts, Delawares, Chipewas, and Ot- 
tawas ; but the legality of the former treaty seems not then to have 
been questioned, by the Wyandotts and Delawares, at least ; and 
yet it was asserted at a general council of some sixteen tribes of 
northwestern Indians, in 1793, that the treaties of Forts Stanwix, 
.Mcintosh, and Finney, (the latter at the mouth of the Great Mi- 
ami,) were the result' of intimidation, and held only with single 
tribes, at which, they asserted that the Indians had been invited to 
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form treaties of peace, but, instead, forced to make cessions of 
land^ I 

In January, 1786, a third treaty was held by the United States, 
at Fort Finney, with the Shawanoes ; and the Wabash tribes being 
invited to be present, would not go. In 1789, confirmatory of pre- 
ceding treaties, the fourth and fifth treaties were held at I ort Har- 
mar, one with the Six Nations ; the other with the Wyandotts, Dela- 
wares, Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottawattamies, slnd Sacs ; and it 
seems, from speeches made at a subsequent council of the confed- 
erated tribes, more particularly of the lake, (1793) that they would 
not accept those treaties as at all binding upon them* Said one of 
the- chiefs at this latter council : 

"Brothers: We are in possession of the speeches and letters 
which passed on that occasion, (council convened by Governor 
Arthur b»t. Clair, in 1788,) between those deputied by the confed- 
erate Indians, and Gov* St. Clair, the commissioner of the United 
States. These papers prove that your said commissioner, in the 
beginning of the year 1789, after having been informed by the 
general council of the preceding fall that no bargain or sale of any 
part of these lands would be considered as valid or binding, unless 
agreed to by a general council, nevertheless persisted in collecting 
tog-ether a few chiefs of two or three • nations only, and with them 
held a treaty for the cession of an immense country, in which they 
were no more interested, than as a branch of the general confeder- 
acy^ and who were in no manner authorized to make aay grant or 
cession whatever. 

" Brothers : How then was it possible for you to expect to enjoy 
peace, and quietly to hold these lands, when your commissioner 
was informed, long before he held the treaty of Fort Harmar, that 
the consent of a general council was absolutely necessary for the 
sale of any part of these lands to the United States.'^ 

From these facts, in part, at least, it will be seen why the expe- 
ditions of 1790-'9l, and 1793-'4, with the efforts of 1811-'12 and 
'13, met with such stubborn and relentless resistence from the Mi- 
amies and other tribes, as detailed in subsequent pages. The im- 
pression that they would, without remuneration or mercy be des- 
poiled of their lands and at length driven away, seems to' have 
gained possession of the tribes generally of the northwest before 
and during the early campaigns of Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne ; 
and the Miamies, — though, as it would seem from Gamelin's jour- 
nal, a strong spirit of unity did not prevail among the different 
tribes, before and during 1780,— led the way under the lead of Lit- 
tle Turtle, with formidable effect. 

With a feeling of bitterness and revenge towards the United 
States, small bands of Indians had begun, in the S])ring of 1789 to 
attack the settlements along the western borders of Virginia and 
Kentucky. 

»" Western Aunols," pages 522,- 623, 524; 
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The Secretary of War of the period, General KnoX, in a report 
to the President, 15th of June, 1789, presented this subject a^ 
follows : 

'' By information from Brigd'r-General Harmar, the conimanding 
oflScer of the troops on the frontier, it appears that several murders 
have been lately committed on »the inhabitants, by small parties of 
Indians, probably from the Wabash country. Some of the said 
murders having been perpetrated on the south side of the Ohio, 
the inhabitants on the waters of that river are exceedingly alarm^ 
fed, for the extent of six or seven hundred miles along the same. 
It Is to be observed that the United States have not formed Bfiy 
treaties with the Wabash Indians ; on the contrary, since the con- 
clusion of the war with Great Britain, hostilities have almost con- 
stantly existed between the people of Kentucky and the said In- 
dians* The injuries and murders have been feo reciprocal that it 
would bo a point of critical investigation to know on which side 
they have been the greatest. Some of the inhabitants of Kentucky 
during the past year, roused by recent injuries, made an incursion 
into the Wabash country, and possessing an equal aversion to all 
bearing the the name of Indians, they destroyed a number of peace- 
able Piankeshaws* who prided themselves in their attachment to 
tlie United States. Things being thus circumstanced, it is greatly 
to be apprehended that hostilities may be so far extended as to in- 
volve the Indian tribes with whom the United States have recently 
made treaties. It is well known how strong the passion for war esdsts 
in the tnind of a young savage, and how easily it may be inflamed, 
so as to disregard every precept of the older and wiser part of the 
tribes who may have a more just opinion of the force of a treaty. 
Hence, it results that unless some decisive measures are immedi- 
ately adopted to terminate those mutual hostilities, they will proba- 
bly become general among all tile Indians northwest of the Ohio. 

" In examining the question how the disturbances on the fron- 
tiers are to be quieted, two modes present themselves by which the 
object might perhaps be effected — the first of which is by raising 
an army and extirpating the refractory tribes entirely ; or, secondly, 
by forming treaties of peace with them in which their rights and 
limits should be explicitly defined, and the treaties observed on 
the part of the United States with the most rigid justice, by pun- 
ishing the whites who should violate the same. 

" In considering the first mode, an inquiry would arise, whether^ 
render the existing circumstances o^ affairs^ the United States have 
a'clear rights consistently with the principles of justice and the 
laws of nature^ to proceed to the destiniction or expulsion of the 
savages on the Wahas\ supposing the force for that object easily 
• atta%nable. It is presumable that a nation solicitous of establish. 
i]ig its character on the broad basis ot justice, would not only hesi. 

*The same, doubilcRs, under the lead of tlie " Grand Door," who gave so hearty a 
welcome to Capt. Helm, at Vinccnnee, after the capture of that post by Col. Clark. 
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tate at but reject every proposition to benefit itself by the injury 
of any neighboring community, however contemptible and weak 
it may be, either with respect to its manners or power. When it 
shall be considered that the Indians derive their subsistence chiefly 
by hunting, and that, according to fixed principles, their popula- 
tion is in proportion to the facility with which they procure their 
food, it w^ould most probably be found that the expulsion or 
destruction of the Indian tribes have nearly the same efl'ect; for if 
they are removed from their usual hunting-grounds, they must 
necessarily encroach on the hunting-grounds of another tribe, who 
will not sufier the encroachment with impunity — hence they de- 
stroy each other. The Indians, being the prior occupants, possess 
the right of the soil. It can not be taken from them unless by their 
free consent, or by the right of conquest in case of a just war. To 
dispossess them on any other principle, would be a gross violation 
of the fundamental laws of nature, and of that distributive justice 
which is the glory of a nation. But if it should be decided, on an 
abstract view of the question, to be just to remove by force the 
Wabash Indians from the territory they occupy, the finances of the 
United States would not at present admit of the operation. 

"By the best and latest information, it appears that on the Wa- 
bash and its communications, there are from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand warriors. An expedition against them, with a view of 
extirpating them, or destroying their towns, could not be under- 
taken, with a probability of success, with less than an army of two 
thousand five hundred men. The regular troops of the United States 
on the frontiers are less than six hundred :* of that number not 
more than four hundred could be collected from the posts for the 
purpose of the expedition. To raise, pay, feed, arm, and equip one 
thousand nine hundred additional men, with the necessary oflicers, 
for six months, and to provide every thing in the hospital and quar- 
termasters line, would require the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars, a sum far exceeding the ability of the United States to. ad- 
vance, consistently with a due regard to other indispensable objects." 

On the 26th of August, 1789, about two hundred mounted vol- 
unteers, under the command of Colonel John Hardin, marched 
from the Fajls of the Ohio to attack some of the Indian towns on 
the Wabash. This expedition returned to the Falls on the 28th of 
September, without the loss of a man— having killed six Indians, 
plundered and burnt one deserted village, and destroyed a consid- 
erable quantity of corn.t 

In a letter, addressed to President Washington, bearing date 
"September, 14, 1789," Governor St. Clair said: 

"The constant hostilities between the Indians who live upon 
the river Wabash and the people of Kentucky, must necessarily bo 
attended with such embarrassing circumstances to the government 

♦Detachments of regular troops were stationed at Fort Pitt, Fort Hariuar. Fort Wash- 
ington, Fort Steuben, (at the FulU of tlJQ OJuu,) and ot Post Vincenues. — His. Ind. 
fDUlon. (8) 
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of the northwestern territory, that I am induced tOprequest you -will 
be pleased to take the matter into consideration, and give me the 
orders you may think proper. It is not to be expected, sir, that 
the Kentucky people will or can submit patiently to the cruelties 
and depredations of those savages. They are in the habit of retali- 
ation, perhaps without attending precisely to the nsitions from 
which the injuries are received. They will continue to retaliate, or 
they will apply to the governor of the northwestern territory 
(through which the Indians must pass to attack them) for redress* 
If he can not redress them, (and in the present circumstances he 
cannot,) they also will paarch through that country to redress them- 
selves, and the government will be laid prostrate. The United 
State, on the other hand, are at peace with several of the nations, 
and should the resentment of these people [the Kentuckians] fall 
upon any. of them, which it is likely enough to happen, very bad 
consequences may follow. For it must appear to them [the IndiansJ 
ihat the United States either pay no regard to their treaties, or that 
they arc unable or unwilling to carry their engagement into effect* 
* # # They will unite with the hostile natiofis, prudently pre- 
ferring open war to a delusive and uncertain peace."' 

13eing empowered, by an act of Congress of the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1789, to call out the militia of the several States for the pro- 
tection of the frontier settlements, President Washington, on the 
0th of Oct., 1789, addressed Governor St. Clair officially as follows : 

" It is highly necessary that I should, as soon as possible, possess 
full information whether the Wabash and Illinois Indians are most 
inclined for war or peace. If for the former, it is proper that I 
should be informed of the means which will most probably induce 
them to peace. If a peace can be established with the said Indians 
on reasonable terms, the interests of the United States dictate that 
it should be effected as soon as possible. You will, therefore, in- 
form the said Indians of the disposition of the general government 
on this subject, and of their reasonable desire that there should be 
a cessation of hostilities as a prelude to 'a treaty. 

" If, however, notwithstanding your intimarions to them, they 
should continue their hostilities, or meditate any incursion against 
the frontiers of Virginia and J^ennsylvania, or against any y)f the 
troops or posts of the United States, and it should appear to you 
that the time of execution would be so near as to forbid your trans- 
mitting th^ information to me, and receiving my orders thereon, 
then you are hereby authorized and empowered, in my name, to 
call on the lieutenants of the nearest eounties of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania for such detachments of militia as you may judge proper, 
not exceeding, however, one thousand from Virginia and five hun* 
dred from Pennsylvania. * * * The said militia to act in con- 
junction with the Federal troops in such operations, offensive or 
(Jisfensive, as you and the commanding officer of the troops, con- 
jointly, shall judge nocossarj' for t!ic pnMic service, and the pro- 
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taction of the inhabitants and the posts. Tlie said militia, while in 
actual service, to be on the continental establishment of pay and 
rations 5 the)'^ are to arm and equip themselves, but to be furnished 
with public ammunition if necessary; and no charsje for the pay of 
said militia will be valid unless supported by regular musters made 
by a field or other officer of the Federal troops. 

" I would have it observed, forcibly, that a war with the Wabash 
Indians ought to be avoided by all means consistently with the se- 
curity of the troops and the national dignity. In the exercise of the 
present indiscriminate hostilities, it is extremely difficult, if not im- 
poe8ible,to say that a war without further measures would be just 
on the part of the United States. But if, after manifesting clearly 
to the Indians the disposition of the general government for the 
preservation of peace and the extension of a just protection to the 
said Indians^ they should continue their incursions, the United States 
will be constrained to punish them with severity* 

" You will also proceed, as soon as you can, with safety, to exe- 
cute the orders of the late Congress, respecting tSe inhabitants at 
Post Vincennes, and at the Kaskaskias, and the other villages on 
the MississJppi. It is a circumstance of some importance, that the 
said inhabitants should, as soon as possible, possess the lands to 
which they are entitled, by some known and fixed principles." 

The last paragraph of the foregoing instructions was based upon 
the I'esoltitions of Congress, of the 20th June and 29th August, 
1788.* By these resolutions^ provisions were made for confirming 
in theit possessions and titles the French and Canadian inhabitants, 
and other settlers, about Kaskaskia and post Vincennes, who, on or 
before the year 1783, had professed themselves citizens of the 
United States, or any of them. By the same resolutions, a tract of 
four hundred acres of land was donated to each head of a family of 
this description of settlers, t 

About the 1st of January, 1T90, Governor St. Clair, with the 
judges of the supreme court of the territory, descended the river 
Ohio, from Marietta to Fort Washington, at Losantiville. At this 
place the governor laid out the county of Hamilton, appointed 
magistrates and other civil officers for the administration of justice 
in that county, and induced the proprietors of the little village to 
change its name from Losantiville to Cincinnati. On the 8th of 
January, 1790, St Clair and Winthrop Sargent, secretary of the 
territory, arrived at Clarksville, whence they proceeded to the Illi- 
nois country, to organize the government in that quarter, and to 
carry into eflect the resolutions of Congress relative to the lands 
and settlers about Kaskaskia and Post Vincennes. Before the 
governor left Clarksville, however, he sent to Major Hamtramck, 
the commanding officer at Post Vincennes, dispatches containing 
speeches which were addrQsaed to the Indian ti-ibes on the Wa- 
bash.J 

*Oia Journals, vol. iv,^, ^'^ tI>nion. ilbid. 
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Having received the instructions of Gov. St. Clair, after the 
necessary preparations, Major Hamtramck, then commanding at 
Post Vincennes, on the 15th of April, despatched Antoine Game- 
lin from that point with the speeches of St. Clair to the tribes of 
the Wabash. Reaching the Indian settlements, Mr. Gamelin de- 
livered the speeches at all the villages bordering this stream, and 
came as far eastward as the Miami village. Opposite the present 
site of Fort Wayne. The following is the journal of Gamelin, much 
of which relates to his conference at the Miami village here; and 
will give the imaginative reader quite a fair view of the spirit of 
the Miamies at this point at that period. Says the journal of Gam- 
elin: 

" The first village I arrived to, is called Kikapouguoi. The name 
of the chief of this villao'e is called Les Jambes Croches. Him 
and his tribe have a good heart, and accepted the speech. The 
second village is at the river du Vermillion, called Piankcishaws. 
The first chief and all his warriors, were well pleased with the 
speeches concerning the peace : but they said they could not give 
presently a proper answer, before they consult the Miami nation, 
their eldest brethren. They desired me to proceed to the Miami 
town, (Ke-ki-ong-gay,) and, by coming back, to let them know 
what reception 1 got from them. The said head chief told me that 
he thought the nations of the lake had a bad heart, and were ill 
disposed for the Americans: that the speeches would not be re- 
ceived, particularly by the Shawnees at Miapaitown. * * The 
llth of April, I reached a tribe of Kickapoos. The head chief and 
all the warriors being assembled, I gave them two branches of 
white wampum, with the speeches of his excellency Arthur St. 
Clair, and those of Major Hamtramck. It must be observed that 
the speeches have been in another hand before me. The messen- 
ger could not proceed further than the Vermillion, on account of 
some private wrangling between the interpreter and some chief 
men of the tribe. Moreover, something in the speech displeased 
them very much, wliich is included in the third article, which says, 
^Ido now make you the offer of peace : accept it^ or reject it, a>s 
you please.^ These words appeared to displease all the tribes to 
whom the first messenger was sent. They told me they were men- 
acing ; and finding that it might have a bad effect, I took lipon my- 
self to exclude them ; and, after making some apology, they an- 
swered that he and his tribe were pleased with my speech, and that 
I could go up without danger, but they could not presently give 
me an answer, having some warriors absent, and without consult- 
ing the Guiatenons, being the owners of their lands. They desired 
me to stop at Quitepiconnse, [Tippecanoe,] that they would have 
the chiefs and warriors of Guiatenons and those of their nation 
assembled there, and would receive a proper answer. They said 
that they expected by me a draught of milk from the great chief, 
and the commanding officer of the post, for to put the old people 
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in good humor ; also some powder and ball for the young men for 
hunting, and to get some good broth for their women and children : 
that I should know a bearer of speeches should never be with 
empty hands. They promised me to keep their young men from 
stealing, and to send speeches to their nations in the prairies for ^o 
do the same. 

"The 14th April the Ouiatenons and the Kickapoos were assem- 
bled. After my speech, one of the head chiefs got up and told me 
' You, Gamelin, my friend and son-in-law, we are pleased to see 
in our village, and to hear by your mouth, the good word^ of the 
great chief. We thought to receive a few words from the Frencti 
people ; but I see the contrary. None but the Big Knife is sending 
speeches to us.' You know that we can terminate nothing without 
the consent of our brethren the Miamis. I invite you to proceed 
to their village, and to speak to them. There is one thing in your 
speech I do ijot like : I will not tell of it: even was I driink, I would 
perceive it: but pur elder brethren will certainly take notice of it in 
your speech. You invite us to stop our young men. It is impos- 
sible to do it, being constantly encouraged by the British.' An- 
other chief got up and said—* The Americans are very flattering in 
their speeches ; many times our nation went to their rendezvous. I 
was once myself. Some of our chiefs died on the route ; and we 
always came back all naked : and you, .Gamelin, you come with 
speech, with empty hands.' Another chief got up and said to his 
young men, ' If we are poor, and dressed in deer skins, it is our 
own fault. Our French traders are leaving us and our villages, 
because you plunder them every day ; and it is time for us to have 
another conduct.' Another chief got up and said — ' Know ye that 
the village of Ouiatenon is the sepulcher of all our ancestors. The 
chief of America invites us to go to him if we are for peace. He 
lias not his leg broke, having; been able to go as far as the Illinois. 
lie might come here himself ; and we should be glad to see him 
^t our village. We confess that we accepted the ax, but it is by 
t;he reproach we continually receive from the English and other na- 
t:ions, which received the ax first, calling us women : at the present 
trime they invite our young men to war. As to the old people, they 
^re wishing for peace.' Ttiey could not give me an answer before 
they receive advice from the Miamis, their elder brethren. 

''The 18th April I arrived at the river al'Anguille, [Eel river.] 
^he chief of the village,* and those of war were not present. I ex- 
^Dlained the speeches to some of the tribe. They said they weie 
ifvell pleased ; but they could not give me an answer, their cliief 
xnen being absent. They desired me to stop at their village com- 
ing back; and they sent with me one of their men for to hear the 
answer of their eldest brethren. 

'^Thc 23d April I arrivcd,at the Miami town.f The next day I 

*Tlie site of this village is on ilie north side of Eel river, eis miles above the poiut 
of the juncLiou of tliis slieam with the Wabash. fAt this point. 
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got the Miami nation, the Sbawanees, and Delawaresall assembled. 
1 g^ve to each nation two branches of wampum, and began the 
speeches, before the French and English traders, being invited by 
the chiefs to be present, having told them myself I would be glad 
to have them present, having nothing to say against any body. Af- 
ter the speech, I showed them the treaty concluded at Muskingum, 
[Fort Harmar,] between his excellency. Governor St. Clair, and 
sundry nations, wjiioh displea&ed thencu I told them that the pur- 
pose of this present time was not to submit them to any condition, 
but to offer them the peace, wlxich made disappear their displeas- 
ure. The great chief told me that he was pleased with the speech; 
that he would .soon give me an answer. In a private discourse with 
the great chief, he told me not to mind what the Shawanees would 
tell me, having a bad heart, and being the pertubators of all the na- 
tions. He said the Miamis had a bad name, on account of the mis- 
chief done on the river Ohio ; but he told me, it was not occasioned 
by his young men^ but by the Shawanees; his young men going 
out only for to hunt. 

" The 25th of April, Blue Jacket, chief warrior of the Shawanees, 
invited me to go to bis house, and told me — ^ My friend, by the 
name and cons,ent of the Shawanees and Delawares, I will speak to 
you. We are all sensible of your speech, and pleased with it: 
but,. after consultation, we can not give an answer without hearing 
from our father at Detroit ; and we are determined to give you back 
the two brapches of wampum, and to send you to Detroit to see and 
hear the chief, or to stay here twenty nights for to receive his an- 
swer. From all quarters we receive speeches from the Americans, 
and not one is alike. We suppose that they intend to deceive us. 
Then .take back your branches of wampum.' 

" The 26th, five Pottawattamies arrived here with two negro 
men, which they sold to English traders. The next day I went to 
the great chief of the Miamis, called Le Gris. His chief warrior 
was present. I told him how I had been served by the Shawan- 
ees. He answered me that he had heard of it : that the said nations 
behaved contrary to his intentions^ He desired me not to mind 
those strangers, and that he would soon give me a posiive answer. 

"The 28th of April, the great chief desired me to call at the 
French trader's and receive his answer. 'Don't take bad,' said he, 
' of what 1 am to tell you. You may go back when you please. We 
can not give you a positive answer. We must send your speeches 
to all our neighbors, and to the lake nations. We can not give a defi- 
nitive answer without consulting the commandant at Detroit.' And 
he desired me to render him the two branches ol Xvampum refused 
by the Shawanees ; also a copy of speeches in writing. He prom- 
ised me that, in thirty nights, he would send an answer to Post Vin- 
cennes by a young man of each nation. He was well pleased with 
the speeches, and said to be worthy of attention, and should bo 
communicated to all their confederates, having resolved amoi\g 
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them not do anything without a unanimoics consent. I agreed to 
his requisitions, and rendered him the two branches of wampum 
and a copy of the speech. Afterward he told me that the Five Na- 
tions, so called, or Iroquois, were training something; that five of 
them, and three! Wyandotts, were in this village with branches of 
wampum. He could not tell me presently their purpose, but he said 
vl would know of it very soon. 

" The same day Blue Jacket, chief of the Shawanees, invited me 
to his house for supper ; and, before the other chiefs, told me that, 
after another deliberation, they thous^ht necessary that I should p;o 
myself to Detroit for to see the commandant, who would get all his . 
children assembled to hear my speech. I told them I would not 
answer them in the night ; that I was not ashamed to speak before 
the sun. 

'' The 29th of April I got them all assembled. I told them that 1 
was not to go to Detroit; that the speeches were directed to the na- 
tions of the river Wabash and the Miami ; and that, for to prove the 
sincerity of the speech, and the heart of Governor St. Clair, I have 
willingly given a copy of the speeches to be shown to the com- 
mandant of Detroit ; and, according to a letter wrote by the com- 
mandant of Detroit to the Miamis, Shawanees, and Delawares, men- 
tioning to you to be peaceable with the Americans, I would go to 
lnim very willingly, if it was in my directions, being sensible of his 
isentimente. I told them I had nothing to say to the commandant; 
neither him to me. You must imuiediately resolve, if you intend 
t:o take me to Detroit, or else I am to go back as soon as possible. 
IBlue Jacket got up and told me, ' My frieud, we are well pleased 
"xvitli what you say. Our intention is not to force you to go to De- 
trroit. It is pnly a proposal, thinking it for the best. Our answer 
is the same as the Miamis. We will send, in thirty nights, a full 
^nd positive answer by a young man of each nation by writing to 
IPost Vincennes.' In the evening, Blue Jacket, chief of the Shaw- 
sunees, having taken me to supper with him, told me, in a private 
:inanner, that the Shawanee nation was in doubt of the sincerity of 
t:hc Big Knives, so called, having been already deceived by them.. 
That they had first destroyed their lands, put out their fire, and 
Kent away their young men, being a hunting, without a mouthful 
of meat; also had taken away their women — wherefore, many of 
them would, with a great deal of pain, forget these afironts. More- 
ever, that some other nations were apprehending that ofiers of 
pca.ce would, may be, tend to take away, by degrees, their lands, 
and would serve them as they did before : a certain proof that tliey 
intend to encroach on our lands, is their new settlement on the Ohio. 
If they don't keep this side [of the Ohio] clear, it will never be a 
proper reconcilement with the nations Shawanees, Iroquois, Wy- 
andotts, and perhaps many others, Lc Gris, diief of the Miamis, 
asked me, in a private discourse, what chiefs had made a treaty 
with the Americans at Muskingdum [Fort Harmar]? I answered 
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him that their names were mentioned in the treaty. He told me 
he had heard of it some time ago ; but they are not chiefs, neither 
delegates, who made that treaty — they are only young men who, 
without ^authority and instructions from their chiefs, have con- 
cluded that treaty, which will not be approved. They went to the 
treaty clandestinely, and they intend to make mention of it in the 
next council to be held. 

"The 2d of May I came back to the river a I'Anguille. One of 
the chief men of the tribe being witness of the council at Miami 
town, repeated the whole to them ; and whereas, the first chief was 
absent, they said they could not for the present time give answer, 
but they were willing to join their speech to those of their eldest 
brethren. ' To give you proof of an open heart, we let you know 
that one of our chiefs is gone to war on the Americans ; but it was 
before we heard of you, for certain they would not have been gone 
thither.' They also told me tliat a few days after I passed their vil- 
lage seventy warriors, Chippewas and Ottawas, from Michilimaci- 
nac, arrived there. Some of them were Pottawattamies,.who, meet- 
ing in their route the Chippewas and Ottawas, joined them. ' We 
told them what we heard by you ; that your speech is fair and true. 
We could not stop them from going to war. The Pottawattamies 
told us that, as the Chippewas and Ottawas were more numerous 
than them, they were forced to follow them.' 

" The 3d of May I got to the Weas. They told me that they 
were waiting for an answer from their eldest brethren. 'We ap- 
prove very much our brethren for not to give a definitive answer, 
without informing of it all the lake Nations; that Detroit was the 
place where the fire was lighted; then it ought first to be put out 
there ; that the English commandant is their father, since he threw 
down our French father. They could do nothing without his ap- 
probation.' 

" The 4th of May I arrived at the village of the Kickapoos. The 
chief, presenting me two branches of wampum, black and white, 
said : ' My son, we can not stop our young men from going to war. 
Every day some set off" clandestinely for that purpose. After such 
behavior from our young men, we are ashamed to say to the great 
chief at the Illinois and of the Post Vincennnes, that we are busy 
about some good affairs for the reconcilement; but be persuaded 
that we will'speak to them continually concerning the peace ; and 
that, when our eldest brethren will have sent their answer, we will 
join ours to it.' 

" The 5th of May I arrived at Vermillion. I found nobody but 
two chiefs ; all the rest were gone a hunting. They told me they 
had nothing else to say but what I was told going up." 

Gov. St. Clair being at Kaskaskia, in the fore part of the month 
.of June of this ycar,'(l790) received from Major Hamtramck the 
foUowinc, bearing date, " Post Vincennes, May 22d, 1790:" "I 
now inclose the proceedings of Mr. Oamelin, by which your excel- 
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leDcy can have no great hopes of bringing the Indians to a peace 
with the United States. The 8th of May, Gamelin arrived, and on 
the 11th some merchants arrived and informed me that, as soon as 
Gamelin had passed their villages on his return, all the Indians 
had gone to war ; that a large party of Indians from Michilemac- 
inac, and some Pottawattaraies, had gone to Kentucky ; and that 
three days after Gamelin had left the Miami (village — here) an 
American was brought there and burnt."* 

* AccordiBg to the statement of chief Richardville, Mr. Peltier, and others, says Mr. 
J.L. WiUiams, in his researches, page 11, " Historical Sketch of the First Pre8b3'tx?riaii 
Church of Fort Wayne," " the extreme point of land just below the mouth ©f the St. 
Joseph, now so attractive in rural peaceful beauty , is said to have been the accustomed 
place for burning prisoners." Some years ago, chief Richardville also pointed out a 
spot, to an old citizen of Fort Wayne, lying near Mr. J. S.Mason's line, a few rods from a 
grave- yard on the west side of the Bfuffton Plank Road, where he said a Kentuckiau 
liad been burned by the Indians sometime during 1812. This, as the reader is already 
aware, being long a familiar and beloved spot, not only with the Miamies, but many 
of. her friendly tribes, to hold and maintain it, they seem to have early devised many 
plans and means of security, both against their enemies of other savage tribes a nS 
the whites, at different periods. At a very early time, the Miamies were called and 
lamiliarly known among the tribes of the country as *' Linnewats, " or" Minxeway-s," 
"which, as with the name Menomenies, signified Men. As a means of t.error to their 
enemies, the Minneways or Miamies had early formed here what was commonly 
'known as a " man-eating society, " which, to make it the more fearful to their oppo- 
:xicnt8, was firmly established on a hereditary ba^is, confined to one family alone, whose 
descendants continued to exercise, by right of descent, the savage rites and duties of 
the man-eating family. One Major Thomas Forsyth, who lived for a period of more 
than twenty yeare among the Sauks and Fox Indians, in a written narration of these 
two tribes, fii-st published in Drake's **Life of Black Hawk," as early as 18.38, said : 
** More than a century ago, all the country, commencing above Rock river, and run- 
ning down the Mississippi to the mouth of the Ohio, up that river tx) the mouth of the 
AVabash, thence up that river to Fort Wayne, thence down the Miami of the Lake 
some distance, thence north to the St. Joseph's and Chicago ; also the country lying 
south of the Des Moines, down perhaps, to tlie Mississippi, wa«* inhabited by a numer- 
ous nation of Indians, who called themselves Linneway, and wei*e called by others, 
Minneway, signifying " men." This great nation was divided into several bands, and 
inhabited different parts of this extensive region, as follows : The Michigamies, the 
country south of the Des Moines ; the Cahokias that east of fjhe present village of Ca- 
hokia in Illinoia; the K^skaskias that east of the town of that name ; the Tamarois 
had their village nearly central between Cahokia and Kaskaskia ; the Piankeshaws near 
Vincennes ; the Weas up the Wabash ; the Miamies on the head waters of tlie Miami 
of the Lakes, on St. Joseph's river and at Chicago. The Piankeshaws, Weas and Mi- 
amies, must at this time nave hunted south towards and on the Ohio. The Peorias, 
another band of the same nation, lived and hunted on the Illinois river : The M:iscoa 
or Mascontins, called by the French gens des pttARiES, lived and hunted on the great 
prairies, between the Wabash and Illirois rivers. All these different bands of the 
Minneway nation, spoke the language of the present Miamies, and the whole consid- 
ered themselves as one and the same people ; yet from their local situation, and having 
no standard t-o go by, their languag:e became broken up into different dialects. These 
Indians, the Minneways, were attacked by a general confederacy of other nations, such 
as the Sauks and Foxes, resident at Gi-een Bay and on the Ouisconsin ; tlie Sioux, 
whose frontiers extended south to the river des Moines : the Chippcways, Ottoways, 
and Potawatimies from the lakes, and also the Cherokees and Choctaws from the south. 
The w^ar continued for a great many yeara and until that great nation the Minneways 
were destroyed, except a few Miamies and Weas on the Wabash, and a few who are 
scattered amon^ strangers. Of the Kaskaskias, owing to their wars and their fondness 
iVJr spirituous liquors, there now (1826) remain but thirty or forty souls : — of the Peo- 
rins nea'' St. Genevieve ten or fifteen ; of the Piankeshaws forty or fifty. The Miam- 
ies are the most numerous ; a few years ago they consisted of about four hun<lred souls. 
There do not exist at the present (lay (1KJ6) more than five hundred souls of the once 
great and powerful Minneway or Illini nation. These Indians, the Minneways, are 
said to have been very cruel to their prisoners, not unfrequently burning them. I have 
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Being readily induced to believe, from the vdispatches received 
from Hamtrarack, that there was no possibility of forming a treaty 
of peacrf with the Miamie Indians and other tribes banded with 
them, Governor St. Clair determined to return to Fort Washington 
(Cincinnati,) with a view of consulting with General Harmar as to 
the expediency of an expedition against the hostile tribes; and, 
accordingly, on the 11th of June, he quit Kaskaskia, and by water, 
reached Fort Washington on the 13th of July. 

Having consulted with General Harmar, and concluding to send 
a formidable force against the Indians about the head waters of the 
Wabash, by authority of President Washington, on the 15th of 
July (1790,) he addressed circular letters to a number of Lieuten- 
ants of the western counties (of Virginia, of which Kentucky was 
then a part) and Pennsylvania, for the purpose of raising one thou- 
sand militia in the former, and five hundred in the latter. The regu- 
lar troops then in service in the west General Harmar estimated 
at about four hundred efficient men, with whom the militia were to 
operate as follows : Of the Virginia militia, 300 were to rendez- 
vous at Fort Steuben, and, with a garrison at that post, to proceed 
to Vincennes, to join Major Hamtramck, who had ortiers to call to 
his aid the militia of that place. From thence to move up the Wa- 
bash, with a view of attacking such points among the Indian vil- 
lages along that river as his force might seem adequate. The twelve 
hundred militia remaining were to join the regular troops, under 
General Harmar, at Fort Washington. That the British command- 
ant at Detroit might know the true cause and course of the move- 
ment, on the 1 9th of September, Gov. St. Clair addressed a letter to 
him, which he sent by a private conveyance, assuring the said com- 

heard of a certain family among the Miamies who were called man-eaters, as they wero 
accustomed to make a feast of human flesh wlien a prisoner was killed. For th< se euor 
mities, the Sauks and Foxes, when they took any of the Minneways prisoners, gave 
them up to their women to be buffeted to death. They speak also of the Mascontinn 
with abhorrence, on account of their cruelties. The Sauks and Foxes have a historical 
legned of a severe battle having been fought opposite the mouth of the Iowa river, 
about fifty or sixty miles above the mouth of Rock riverr The Sauks and Foxes de- 
scended tiie Mississippi in canoes, and landing at the place above described, started 
east, towards the enemy : they had not gone far l)efore they were attacked by a party 
of the MasconMns. The baltle continued nearly all day ; the Sauks and Foxes, foj 
want of ammunition, finally gave way and fled to their canoes : the Mascontins pur- 
sued them and fought desperately, and left but few of the Sauks and Foxes to carry 
home the story cf their defeat. Some forty or fifty yeare ago, the Sauks and Foxes at- 
tacked asmall village of Peorias, about a mile below &t. Louis and were there defeated. 




lapoos made a great slaughter 
Main-Pogue, or Potawatimie juggler, in 1801, killed a greaimany of the Piankeshaws 
on the Wsi bash." 

In proof of the foregoing, relative to the society of man-eatei's among the Indians at 
this point, General Lewis Cass, in a speech here, delivered at the canal celebration of 
July 4th 1843, in "Swinney'o Grove," near the site of tlie prcsant Oatliolic cemetery, sai d : 

" For many 5'ears during the frontier history of this place and region, the line of your 
canal was a bloody war-path, which has seen many a deed of horror. And this peaceful 
town has had ita Moloch, and the records of human depravity furnisli no more terrible 
examples of cruelty than were offered at his shrine. The Miami Indians, our prede- 
cessors in the occupation of this district, had a terrible institution whose origin and 
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mandant that the purposes of the United States were pacific in so 
far as their relations to Great Britain were concerned ; that the ex- 
pedition was to quell the vindictive and intolerable spirit of the In- 
dians towards the settlements, whither and against whom they had 
so long, so inhumanly, and destructively carried their savage war- 
fare. 

That the English, towards Lake Erie, notwithstanding this spirit 
of candor and courtesy on the part of St. Clair, gave aid to the 
Indians in their efforts against the United States during 1790-'91, 
the evideqce is clear enough ; but to what extent, was not fully 
known. The following paragraphs from a certificate of one Thomas 
Khea, taken in the early part of 1790, will give some clue, at 
least, as to th^ aid then and subsequently rendered the Indians by 
the British : 

" At this place, the Miami^^ said Rhea, in his account, " were Col- 
onels Brant* and McKee, with his son Thomas; and Captains Bun- 
bury and Silvie, of the British troops. These officers, &c., were 
all encamped on the south side of the Miami or Ottawa river, at 
the rapids above Lake Erie, about eighteen miles; they had clever 
houses, built chiefly by the PoHawattamies and other Indians ; in 
these they had stores of goods, with arms, ammunition 'and provis- 
ion, which they issued to the Indians in great abundance, viz: corn, 
pork, peas, &c. 

♦Brant was a Mohawk chieftain, of considerable inteUigence, educated at Philadel- 
phia; a favorite of Sir William Johnson, and ever greatly attached to the British. — 
After the struggles of these periods, he Look up his residence in Canada, where he die<l 
in 1807. 

object have been lost in the darkncM of aboriginal history, but which was continued 
to u late period, and whose orgies were held upon the very spot where we now are. It 
was called the man- eating society, and it was the duty of its associates to eatsueli pria- 
oners as were preserved and delivered to thera for that purpose. The mem bow of this 
•ocietyibelonged to a particular family, and the dreadful inheritance descended to all 
the children, male and female. The duties it imposed could not be avoided, and the 
sanctions of religion were added to the obligations of immemorial usage. The fe&st 
was a solemn ceremony, at which the whole tribe was collected as actors op spect^tora. 
The miserable victim was bound to a stake, and burned at a slow firo, witli all the re- 
finements of cruelty, which savage ingenuity could invent. There w^s a traditionary 
ritual, which regulated with revolting precision, the whole course of procedure at these 
ceremonies Latterly the authority and obligations of the institution had declined, 
and I presume it has now wholly disappeared. But I have seen and conversed with 
the head of the family, the chief of the society, whose name was White Skin — with 
what feeling of disgust, I need not attempt to describe. I well knew an intelligent 
Canadian, who was present at one 6f the last sacrifices made at this horrible institution. 
The victim was a youne American captuied in Kentucky, towards the close of our 
Revolutionary War. Here where we are now assembled, in peace and security, celebra- 
ting the triumph of art and industry, within the memory of the present generation, 
, our countrymen have been thus tortured, and murdered, and devoured, but, thank 
God, that council-fire is extinguished. The impious feast is over ; the war-«lancc is 
ended ; the war-song is sung : the war-drum is silent, and the Indian has departed to 
find, I hope, in the distant West, a comfortable residence, and I hope also to find, un- 
der the protection, and, if need be, under the power of the Unit^a States, a radicnl 
change in the institutiors and general improvement in his morals and condition. A 
feeble remnant of the once powerful tribe, which formerly won their way to the do- 
minion of this region, by blood, and by blood maintained it, have to-day appeared 
among us like passing shadows, flitting round the places that know them no more. 
Their rcturrection, if 1 may so speak,i8 not the least impressive spectacle, which marks tl\e 
pi-ogress of this imposing ceremony. They are the broken column which connect us with 
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" The Indians came to this place in parties of one, two, three, 
four and five hundred at a titne, from difierent quarters, and re- 
ceived from Mr. McKee and the Indian officers, cjothing, arms, am- 
munition, pr ovisions, &c., and set out immediately for the upper 
Miami towns, where thcv understood the forces of the United States 
were bending their course, and in order to supply the Indians from 
other quarters collected there, pirogues, loaded with the above- 
mentioned articles, were sent up the Miami (Maumee) river, wrought 
by French Canadians." 

About the middle of September, the Virginia militia began to 
gather about the mouth of Licking river, opposite Cincinnati, all 
of whom were, for the most part, badly armed and lacked for camp- 
kettles and axes ; but were readily organized by General Harmar, 
and soon formed into three battalions, imder Majors Hall, McMul- 
len, and Ray, with Trotter, as Lieutenant-Colonel to lead them. 
About the 24th of September, came the militia of Pennsylvania to 
Fort Washington, who were also badly equipped, and many of 
whom were substitutes — "old, infirm men, and young boys." 
These were formed into one battaUon, under Lieut.-Colonel Truby 
and Major Paul; while four battahons of militia, subject to Gen- 
eral flarmar's command, were commanded by Col. John Hardin. 
Majors John Plasgrave Wylles, and John Doughty commanded the 
regular troops, in two small battalions. The artilery corps, with 
but three pieces of ordinance, was under the command of Captain 
William Ferguson; while under James Fontaine was placed a 
small battalion of light troops or mounted militia — amounting in 
all to about 1,453 regular and raw miUtia troops. 

The militia under Col. Hardin, on the 26th of September, ad- 
vanced from Fort Washington into the country, for the double pur- 
pose of opening a road for the artillery and to obtain feed for their 
cattle. On the 30th of September, the regular troops marched, 
cominanded by General Harmar ; and on the 3d day of October 
joined the mihtia. 

A journal of the daily movements of the army was regularly 
kept by Captain John Armstrong, of the regulars, up to its arrival 
at the Miami village, at this point. 

After an uninterrupted march of sixteen days, on the afternoon 
of the 15th of October, Colonel Hardin, with an advanced detach- 
ment, reached this point, and stole in upon the Mia.mi village, only 

the past. The edifice is in niins, and the giant vegetation, which covered and protected 
it, lies as low as the ohce mighty structure, which was slielved in its recesses. They 
have come to witness the first great act of peace in our frontier history, as their presence 
here is the Inst in tlieir own. The ceremonies upon which you heretofore gazed with 
interest, wiil never again be seen by the white man, in this seat of their former power. 
But thanks to our ascendancy, these reprf senlations arc but a pager.nt ; but a theatrical 
exhibition which, witfi barbarous motions, and sounds and contortions, shew how their 
ancestors conquered tlieir enemies, and how they glutted their revenge in blood. To- 
day, this last of tlie race is here — to-morrow they will commence tlieir journey towards 
the setting sun, wherw their fathers, agreeable to thpir rude faith, have preceded thvm, 
and where the red man will find rest and safety." 
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to find it deserted by men, women and cliildren. A few cows, some 
vegetables, and about twenty thousand bushels of corn in the ear, 
save the wigwams, huts, and surrounding scenery, were all that 
greeted them; and the militia, in much disorder, soon began to 
move about in serrrch of plunder. 

On the l7th, about one o'clock, the main body of the army came 
up and crossed the Maumee to the village. 

Major McMullen, of Col. Hardin's command, having discovered 
the tracks of v/omen and children leading in a north-westerly di- 
rection, and so reported to General Harmar on his arrival, the lat- 
ter determined at once upon an eflbrt to discover their place of ren- 
aezvous ; and, to that end, on the morning of the l8th, detailed Col. 
Trotter, Major Hall, Major Ray, and Major McMullen, with three 
hundred men, among whom were thirty regulars, forty light-horse, 
and two hundred and thirty active riflemen. Furnished with three 
days' provision, they were ordered to reconnoiter the country around 
tlie village. About one mile from the encampment, an Indian on 
horseback was discovered, pursued, and killed, by a part of the 
detachment, under Trotter; and before returning to the main body 
of the party, another Indian was seen, "when the four field oflBcers 
left their tiommands, and pursued him, leaving the troops for the 
space of about half an hour without any direction whatever." Be- 
ing intercepted by the light-horsemen, one of which party he had 
wounded, the Indian was at length killed. Changing the route of 
his detatchment, and moving in different directions, till night, Col. 
Trotter again, unexpectedly to, and without thq approbation of Gen- 
eral Harmar, returned to the Miami village. 

In consequence of the disorderly course of the militia on their 
arrival at the village, in their desire for plunder. General Harmar 
ordered cannon to be fired for the purpose' of calling tkem to their 
ranks, and also harangued the officers on the bad results liable to 
follow such indifference. On the l8th he issued the following gen- 
eral order : 

" Camp at the Miami Village, Oct. 18, 1790. 

" The general is much mortified at the unsoldier-like behavior of 
many otthe men in the army, who make ^t a practice to straggle 
from the camp in search of plunder. He, in the most positive 
terms, forbids this practice in future, and the guards will be an- 
swerable to prevent it. No party is to go beyond the line of senti- 
nels without a commissioned officer, who, if of the militia, will ap- 
ply to Colonel Hardin for his orders. The regular troops will ap- 
ply to the general. All the plunder that may be hereafter collec- 
ted, will be equally distributed among the army. The kettles, and 
every other article already taken, are to be collected by the com- 
mandins: officers of batalions, and to be delivered to-morrow morn- 
ing to Mr. Belli, the quartermaster, that a fair distribution may take- 
place. The rolls are to be called at troop and retreat beating, and 
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e\^ry man absent is to be reported. The general expects that these 
orderg will be pointedly attended to : thev are to be read to the troops 
thii5 evening. The army i& to march to-morrow mominir early for 
their new encampment at Chillicothe,* about two miles from hence. 

•• JOSIAH HARilAR, Bbioaiheb-Qenekal*'' 

Col. Hardin, havin jr askod for the command of the troops returned 
to camp under Trotter, for the remainlns two days, Gen* Harmar 
readily complied; and on the next day, (19th) CoL Hardin led the de- 
tachment along an Indian trail to the northwest, in the directioti of 
the Kickapoo villajres. Coming to a point, near a morass, some five 
miles distant from the confluence of the St. Mary and St Joseph 
rivers, where, on the preceding day, there had been an Indian en- 
campment, the detachment came to a halt, and were soon stationed 
at different points, in readiness for an attack, should the enemy 
still be near. A half hour passed, and no sign of the enemy. The 
order now being given to the companies in the front to advance, 
the company undbr Faulkner, not having received the order of 
march, a neglect on the part oif Col. Hardin, was left behind. Hav- 
ing advanced some three miles, two Indians afoot, with packs, were 
discovered ; but, the brush being thick, and suddemj throwing 
aside their burdens at the sight of the detachment, were soon lost 
sight of and escaped. Tlie absence of Faulkner at this time be- 
coming apparent, Major Fontaine, with a portion of the cavalry, 
was at once sent in pursuit of him, with the supposition that he was 
lost. 

The report of a gun, in front of the detachment, soon fell upon 
the attentive ear of Captain Armstrong, in command of the regu- 
lars—an alarm gun, perhaps, suggested he. He had discovered the 
" tracks of a horse that had come down the road and returned." 
Thej«c facts were readily conveyed to the eaf of Colonel Hardin* 
Captain Armstrong now observed the fires of the Indians— they 
were only discernible in the distance. Caution was large in the 
Houl of Armstrong. Hardin thought the Indians would not fight, 
and moved forward, in the direction of the fires, neither giving or- 
ders or preparing for an attack. The little army of three hundred 
Were now strangely separated — they were in the forest, several 
miles frona camp. The enemy were in ambush— were numerousf 
' — and Me*che-cannali-quah, — Little Turtle— was their leader. Har- 
din continued to advance, and the column^ moved forward in obe- 
dience to orders. Behind the fires lay the red men, hidden from 
view, witli guns leveled. Steadily the broken detachment moved 
forward, under the intrepid control of their commander ; and no 
sooner had they approached the fires than a terrible volley was 
opened upon them irom behind the smoking entrenchments. The 
shock was sudden — 'the columns were unprepared for it. The mi- 

♦A Shawanoc village. 

f Thought by some to have been as many as seven htrndfed-^-by others only about one 
liundred. The locality of this engagement was near Eel Rivcr« about the point where 
the Goshen Slato Road crosses this 8trean>, now known as ** Heller's Corners/' 
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litia wefe panic stricken, and all but nine broke the ranks and be- 
gan a precipitate flight for the camp of Gen. Harmar. Hardin had 
retreated with them, and in rain strove to rally them. The reso- 
lute regulars bravely faced the enemy, and returned the fire. The 
nine remaining militia were pierced by the balls of the enemy, and 
twenty-two of the regulars fell, while Captain Armstrong, Ensign 
Hartshorn, and some five or six privates, alone made their escape, 
and reached the camp again at the village. The victory was with 
the Indians, and the retreating columns all reached the camp of 
Harmer without further loss. 

, Having, after the departure of JIardin and the detachment iu 
the morning, destroyed the Miami village, Harmar, in the mean- 
time, had moved about two miles down the Maumee, to the Shaw- 
anoe village, known as Chillicothe, ahd on the 20th issued tJio 
following orders : 

*^ Gamp at CiiiLLlcoTnE, one of the SJiawancse towns^ 
on the Omee \Maumee\ river^ Oct. 20th, 1790. 
" The party under command of Captain Strong is ordered to 
burn and destroy every house and wigwam in this village, together 
with all the corn, etc., which he can collect. A party of one hun- 
dred men (militia), properly officered, under the command of Col. 
Hardin, is to burn and destroy efiectually, this afternoon, the Pick- 
away town,* with all the corn, etc., which he can find in it and its 
vicinity. 

. " The cause of the detatchment being worsted yesterday, was en- 
tirely owing to the shameful, cowardly conduct of the militia, who 
ran away, and threw down their arms, without firing scarcely a 
single gun. In returning to Fort Washington, if any officer or men 
prelume to quit the ranks, or not to march in the form that they 
are ordered, the general will most assuredly order the artillery to 
fire on tjiem. He hopes the check they received yesterday will 
make them in future obedient to orders." 

" JOSIAH HARMAR, Brigaidiee-Genekal." 

From the scene of the yet smoking and charred remains of the 
Indian village of Chillicothe,t at ten o'clock on the morning of the 
21st, the army under Harmar took up its line of march towards Fort 
Washington, and proceeded about seven miles, when a halt was 
made, and the army encamped for the night. 

The evening was clear and beautiful — one of those glorious 
liights in the month of October, when the stars, all in harmony, with 
no clouds intervening between the earth and the etherial blue to 

*A Shawanoc villap^e. 

t'rhe scene of this village, sotnejtwo miles below Fort Wayne, on the Maumee, was 
about the site of the residence -jf Mrs. Phelps. Says Mr. J. W. Da wson, in his research 
OS, concerning the history of Fort Wayne, ** from Judge Colmin, who settled on the 
farm now owned by Mrs. Phelps, in 1827, we learn that every evidence of former cul- 
tivation of the gi*ound there, was seen ; there being no timber growing, evidences of , 
ancient building, of gardening, such as asparagus, <fec.; and aleo there found many 
brt3'onots, gun-barrols, knivos, puck-saddle frames, <fec." 
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hliiit (Hit thoir joyous example, seem to twinkle a Leavenly alithem 
lo ilio sombre huos»and waneing aspects of Autumn. No stealthy 
inuul was hcai\l — no savage form was to be seen — the whoo-wlioo, 
w h o M» v»t iho night-owl ; tlip careful movement of the sentinel ; the 
hiiii^lrvl voices of the soldiery, and the falling leaves, rustling 
lhiou.;li tho branches to the earth, Were all the sounds that fell 
U|n»a iho aitcutive ears of Harmar and bis army. 

l4i»olviiig thus out upon the stillness and beauty of the night, a 
liu>u>;lit had stolen upon the mind of Colonel Hardin. His am- 
Kh'uui — his desire for tbe chastisement of the Indian — was by no 
luoans appeased. The Miamies had perhaps returned to the village 
imiuodiutely after the departure of the army, thought he; and a 
most propitious opportunity was presented to return and "steal a 
march upon them.' Thus imbued, he readily imparted his feelings 
to General Harmar — -urging " that, as he had been unfortunate the 
other day, lie wished to have it in his power to pick the militia and 
try it again." He sought to explain the cause of the militia not 
meeting the Indians on the 19th; and insisted that he then wished 
to retrieve their course. The earnest demeanor of Hardin prevailed* 
Uarmer gave his consent. The commanding general was anxious 
that the Indians should be as well subdued as possible, that they 
might not give the army trouble on its return march to Fort "Wash- 
ington ; and, as the night advanced, amid the stillness of the scene 
about them, with a body of three hundred and forty militia, and 
sixty regulars under Major Wyllys, with a view of advancing upon 
the Miami village before daylight, and thus be enabled the more 
oflectually to surprise the Indians, the force took up its line of 
march in three columns, the regulars in the centre, and the militia 
to the right and left. Captain Joseph Ashton moved at the head 
of the regulars, while Major Wyllys and Colonel Hardin were in 
his front. Contrary' to expectations, some delay having occurred 
by the halting of the militia, the banks of the Maumee were not 
gained till after sunrise. Indians were now soon discovered by the 
spies, at the announcement of which. Major Wyllys called the reg- 
ulars to a halt, and ordered the militia on to a point in iront, and 
])resentrd his plan of attack to the commanding officers of the de- 
tachment, ^[ajor Wyllys reserving to himself the command of the 
regulars. Major Hall was directed, with his battalion, to move cir- 
euitously round the bend of the Maumee, crossing the St. Mary's 
and, in the rear of the Indians, to halt until an attack should be 
made '' by Major McMulIen's battalion. Major Fontaine's cavalry, 
anil tlie regular troops under Major Wyllys, who were all ordered 
to crosrfi tlie Maumee at and near the common fording place, which 
was about opposite the residence of Mr. J. J. Comparet.* Hardin 

*Aiuonjj tlu> woundeil in this engagement, there \r«s a man by the name of John 
Smith, who, tlurinjj the engagement, with several others feU in the river. He had re- 
ceived a i«even^ wound, and, as a means of safety, had remained quiet until aU had 
left, when he crawled to the bank of the river and concealed himself until some time 
Uuriuif tlie night. Whew nil s.emed still, he eautiowly left his bidding place, moved 
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and Wyllys had aimed to suryound the Indians in their encamp- 
ment; but Major Hall, having reached his position unobserved, 
disregarded the orders given by finng upon a single Indian that 
appeared in sight before the general attack was made. The report 
from the point of HalFs battalion had startled the Indians, and 
small squads of them were seen hurrying away in many directions, 
rapidly pursued, contrary to orders, by the militia under McMul- 
len, and the cavalry under Fontaine, leaving Wyllys, at the head 
of the regulars, without support, and who, crossing the Maumee*, 
were attacked by a superior body of Indians, under the lead of Lit- 
tle Turtle, and at length, after the fall of Wyllys and the largest 
portion of the regular troops, were forced to retreat. Major Fon- 
taine, at the head of the mounted militia, in a charge upon a small 
body of JndianS) with a number of his men were killed,*' while the 
l-emainder sought safety in retreat. In the meantime, while the 
regulars were engaged with the party under Little Turtle, the mili- 
tia under Hall and McMuUen, at the confluence of the St. Mary 
and St. Joseph, were briskly engaged in combating small parties 
of Indians ; but soon retreated after the defeat of the regulars, hav- 
ing killed and wounded many of the red men, who made no at- 
tempt to follow them, in their rapid march towards the main body 
under Harmar. A single horseman having reached the camp of 
the main army, about 11 o'clock, a. m., Harmar at once, upon learn- 
ing the news of the defeat of the detachment, ordered Major Ray, 
with his battalion, to advance to the aid of the retreating forces. 
But the effect of the panic on the militia was too great — but thirty 
men could be prevailed on to advance to the rescue under Major 
Ray, who had advanced but a short distance, when they were met 
by Hardin and the retreating forces under him. Gaining the en- 
campment. Colonel Hardin, flushed with excitement, and still en- 
tertaining a strong desire to carry his point against the Indians, 
urged Harmar to set out at once, with the entire torce, for the Mi- 

f The remains of Majors WyU^s and Fontaine, with some eight other officers and val- 
iant men who fell on the occasion, were buried in some trenches, near the banks of the 
Maumee, some twenty rods below the residence of J. J. Comparet, Esq. The inden- 
tations on either side of the Maumee, just below Mr. Coniparet's dwellinj^, still exhibits 
to the stranger the fatal ford where so many brave men fell, and whose blood reddened 
the stream. 

down the Maumee a short distance, and made his escape, reaching Fort "Waaliington 
in safety, and recovered from his Wounds. When Wayne's army came here, this man 
Smith came with it, and ever after lived, and, some years a,2fo, d'wd here, Mrs. Sutten- 
field, whose name is already familiar to the reader, informed the writer that Smith 
lived for two years in her family, and many times heard him relate his adventures and 
narrow escape from the Indians on the occasion in question. The Indians being in 
ambush, along the banks of the Maumee, both above and below, at the time Harmar*s 
men began to move o<rer the river, a cross fire was opened upon them by the Indians, 
and a large number fell in the river, rendering the water, which was not then de<'p 
enough to cover the bodies, <juite bloody, so much so, tliat Smith, thougli very dry, 
would not drink it.- When it grew dark, the Indians, none of whom had j^ursued the 
retreating forces, came to the river, and began to strip the bodies, exulting greatly 
over their victory. In describing the noise they mnda while thus engaged, Smi»h who 
was still eonccalcd, said their roicc3 "SOlluded llko the chattering of a parcel of blaclv 
birds." (9) 
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ami village again. Bat Harmar would not ventore a Fettim. Said 
he: " Yoa see the sitaatioo of the army : we are now scarcely abler 
to move onr baggao;e : it will take ap three days to go and retnm 
to this place: we have do more forage for our horses : the Indians 
have got a very good scourging ; and I will keep the army in per- 
fect readiness to receive them, shonld they think proper to foBow."* 

The militia had now become little better than wooden men in 
the eyes of General Harmar. He had lost all faith in them, and 
began at once to narrow the bounds of the camp, A second defeat 
and retreat were complete ; and without further attempt to move 
upon the Indians, on the morning of the 23d of October, after a loss 
01 one hundred and eighty-three killed, and thirty-one wounded, the 
army again took up its line of march for Fort Washington, whither 
it arrived on the 4th of November, having met with no further at- 
tack or trouble with the Indians after the movement of the 22d^ 
about and near the ruins of the Miami village. 

Among the names of the hilled during the efforts of the army 
in this campaign, were Major Wyllys and Lieutenant Ebenezer 
Frothingham, of the regulars ; Major Fontaine, Captains Thorp, 
McMnrtrey, and Scott, Lieutenants Clark and Rogers, and Ensigns- 
Bridges, Sweet, Higgins, and Thielkeld, of the militia. The loss 
on the part of the Indians was thought to be about equal that of 
the forces under Harmar. 

Turning our attention to the expedition of Major Hamtramcky 
who, as the reader will remember, had moved from Vincennes up 
the Wabash, we find that while Harmar was moving upon the* 
Miami village at this point, and destroying the villages, com, etc., 
of the Indians in the region, the former had proceeded tvith 
his command to the mouth of Vermillion river, and laid waster 
several deserted villages, returning again to Vincennes, uninter- 
rupted in his efforts. 

The campaigns of 1790, against the Indians of the Northwest^ 
were now closed, and the chilling blasts of another long, dreary 
winter, with its anxieties, its hardships, and its perils, had begun 
to set in about the sparse and lonely settlements of the west. 

•Deposition of Hardin, Sept. 14, 1791. 
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" T)io^e Western Pioneers mn impulse felt. 

Which their less hardy sons scarce comprehend ; 

-Alone, in K'iitTite's wil<iest scenes they dwelt ; 

****** 

And&u^ht with deadly strife for every inch of ground.'* 

I^. W. TAomas. 
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coant^^A new order of things the only hope of ^^e west. 




HE INDIANS, tkoiigh mucli 'effected by the campaign of Har- 
mar, both in the destractiion ^i their villao^es and the loss of 
considerable numbers of thfeir braves in the skirmishes with 
the troops at this poiM kni near Eel river^ were yet much 
" elated at the de'patt'ttfre of Harmar, and so much did they es- 
>teem it a success oa their part, that they renewed their attacks 
on the frontier with increased force and ferocity. Meetings were 
called to devise ii*eans for defending the settlements. The policy 
'of employing tegular officers to command militia was denounced, 
-and petitions Wei^e extensively circulated, praying the President to 
"employ naiflJfciti only in defence of the frontier, and offering to raise 
a sufficie^ftt force to carry the war immediately into the Indian 
country."* ♦ 

The prayer of tbo petitioners, however, was not granted, but thq 
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President readily favored tbe increase of the regular afmy on the 
frontior, and appointed General St. Clair to the comrmand. Ener^ 
getic measures were adoptei to fumisli him with arms, stores, &c., 
for an early campaign : bu; the dit&cohies and delays incident to 
famishing an army, so far removed from military depots, with can- 
non, ammunition, provision*, and the means of transportation, were 
so great, that much time was lost before General Sl Clair was able 
to move his armv from Fort Washington : and then it was said to 
be in obedience to express orders, and against his own judgment^ 
as he was neither provided with suiBcient force, nor the means of 
transportation. 

It was on the 3d of March* 1701, that Congress passed the " act 
for raising and adding another regiment to the militia establish- 
ment of the United States, and for making further provision for the 
protection of th^ frontier." An army of some three thousand 
troops was proposed to be placed under the command of General 
Arthur St. Clair. On the lilst of March, (-91), the following in- 
structions were addressed, by the Secretary of War, Gen, Henry 
Knox, to General St. Clair ; v^hich shows with what importance the 
possession of this point was still held, and in which President 
Washington, doubtless, wielded a large share of influence. Said 
the Secretary •, " While you are making use of such desultory oper- 
ations as in your judgment the occasion may require, you will pro- 
ceed vigorously, in every preparation in your power, for the pur- 
pose of the main expedition ; and having assembled your force, and 
all thinjrs being in readiness, if no decisive indications of peace 
should have been produced, either by the messengers or by the 
desultory operations, you will commence your march for the Mi- 
ami village, in order to establish a strong and permanent military 
post at that place, [n your advance you will establish such posts 
of communication with "Fort Washington, on the Ohio, as you may 
judge proper. The post at the Miami village is intended for awing 
and curbing the Indians in that quarter, and as the only preventive 
of future hostilities. It ought, therefore, to be rendered secure 
against all attempts and insults of the Indians. The garrison which 
should be stationed there ought not only to be sufficient for the de- 
fense of the place, but always to afford a detachment of five or six 
hundred men, either to chastise any of the Wabash or other hostile 
Indians, or to secure any convoy of provisions. The establishment 
of said post is considered as an important object of the campaign, 
and is to take place in all events. In case of a previous treaty, the 
Indians are to b© conciliated upon this point if possible ; and it is 
presumed good arguments may be offered to induce their acquies- 
ceijce. * * * Having commenced your march iii)on the main 
expedition, and the Indians continuing hostile, you will use every 
poHsible exertion to make them feel the effects of your superiority; 
and, after having arrived at the Miami village, and put your works 
in a defensiblo State, you will seek tlie enemy with the whole of 
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your remaining force, and endeavor, by all possible means to strike 
them with great severity. * * * In order to avoid future wars, 
it might be proper to make the Wabash, and thence over to the 
Maumee, and down the same to its mouth at lake Erie, the bound- 
ary [between the people of the United States and the Indians], ex- 
cepting so far as the same should relate to the Wyandots and Dela- 
wares, on the supposition of their continuing faithful to the treat- 
ies. But if they should join in the war against the United States, 
and your army be victorious, the said tribes ought to be removed 
without the boundary mentioned." 

On the 9th of March, some days before instructions were ad- 
dressed to General St. Olair, General Knox, had communicated 
fiimilar instructions to Brigadier-General Scott, of Kentucky, to 
move, with a sufficient body, against the Wea or Ouiatenon towns* 
on the Wabash. Accordingly on the 2'Si of May, following, '' with 
a force of about eight hundred mounted and armed men," Scott 
*' crossed the Ohio, at the mouth of the Kentucky river," and took 
up his line of march for Ouiatenon, and on the afternoon of the first 
of June, after a most disagreeable march of over 150 miles, through 
xain and storm, and the encounter of many obstacles, they succeed.- 
-€2(1 in reaching and surprising the village of Ouiatenon, which, with 
other towns, the growing corn, &c., in the region, were soon after 
<iestroyed, and thirty Indians, mostly warriors, killed, and fifty- 
-^ight taken prisoners; from whence, without the loss of a man, and 
T^ut six wounded, on the I4th of June, they started on their re- 
4^urn march for the rapids of the Ohio. On the 4th of the month, 
^^yhile at the Ouiatenon towns, Scott gave the Indians a written 
speech, in which he assured them of the pacific and humane 
d'eelings of the United States government towards them, in view of 
"3their becoming peaceable and quiet in their future relations with 
^he government and people of the country. 

Scarcely had Gen. Scott and his corps of mounted men returned 
^o Kentucky, when General St. Clair addressed a letter to the board 
of war of the district of Kentucky, authorizing them to send a sec- 
ond expeditiou of five hundred men up the Wabash. Readily com- 
3)lying with this request, on the 6th of July, at Danville, Brigadier- 
<ieneral James Wilkinson was appointed to the command of the 
«econd expedition, and ordered to be in readiness at Fort Washing- 
ton by the 20th of July with the number of men specified, "well 
mounted on horseback, well armed, and provided with thirty days' 
provisions." Accordingly, on the first of August, with five hun- 
dred and twenty-five men, Wilkinson left Fort Washington, moving, 
"by way of feint, inthe direction of the Miami village, at this point, 
and soon brought up at the Indian town of Ke-na-pa-com-a-qua, on 
the north bank of Eel river, about six miles from the present town 
of Logansport. After cutting up the corn, then in the milk, and 

♦Situated on the south side of the river, about eight miles below the present site of 
Lafayette, The site of the old village of Ouiatenon is now known as "Wea riairio/' 
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burning the cabins the next morning, set out for the Indian towns 
beyond. Striking the village of Tippecanoe on the route, it in tum^ 
with the growing corn, was destroyed ; and advancing to one of the 
Kickapoo towns, it too with considerable corn, were burned and 
cut down. Moving on, the same. day, to the town of Ouiatenon, the 
same destroyed by General Scott in June, and wher^ the com had 
been replanted, and which had now gained considerable growth, 
was cut down agaia; and from here, striking the trail oi Scott, 
they took up. the line of march for the rapids of the Ohio, where 
they arrived on the 21st of August, after a march of some four 
hundred and fifty-one miles, " without any material incident.*' 

In his report, General Wilkinson said : " The volunteers of Ken* 
tucky have, on this occasion, acquitted themselves with their usual 
good conduct ; but, as no opportunity offered for individual distinc- 
tion, it would be unjust to give one the plaudits to which they all 
have an equal title. * * * * But, sir. when you reflect on 
the causes which checked my career and blasted my designs, I flat- 
ter myself you will believe every thing has been done which could 
be done in my circumstances.* I have destroyed the chief town of 
the Ouiatenon nation, and made prisoners of the sons and sisters of 
the King: I have burned a respectable Kickapoo village, and cut 
down at least four hundred and thirty acres of corn, chiefly in the 
milk. The Ouiatenons,(Wea8) left without houses, home, or pro- 
visions, must cease to war, and will find active employ to subsist 
their squaws and children during the impending winter." 

The principal design of the campaigns of Generals Scott and 
Wilkinson was tliat of weakening the strength of the Indians of the 
Wabash country, with a view, to giving material aid to Gieneral St» 
Clair in his approaching campaign against the Miamies of Ke-ki- 
on-ga and the region here ; but an opposite effect w:is the result. 
From formerly having entextained the belief that the Americans 
diesigned to despoil them of their lands, and destroy the whole In- 
dian race, after these and the former efforts of General Harmar, 
the Indians of the northwest, still instigated by the English, began 
now most fully to believe that such was truly their design ; and in- 
stead of slackening their efforts or ceasing to make war upon the 
Americans, the Miamies and Shawanoes, more espescially, began 
to call to their aid a numerous body of warriors from the surround- 
ing tribes of the Pottawattamies, Kickapoos, Delawares, Ottawas, 
Wyandotts, and other tribes of the northwest ; " and while Gen. St. 
Clair was making preparations to establish a military post at the 
Miami village, the Miami chief, Little Turtle, the Shawanoe chief. 
Blue Jacket, and the Delaware chief, Buck-ong-a-helas, were ac- 
tively engaged in an effort to organize a confederacy of tribes suflB- 
ciently powerful to drive the white settlers from the ten itory lying 

♦The difficult niftrchefi through swamps, thickets, Ac, had lamed and \rorn down 
some two hundred and seventy horses, with other impediments, which made it diffi- 
cult to take further action. 
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on the northwestern side of the river Ohio" — receiving aid and 
counsel "from Simon Girty,* Alexander McKee, Mathew Elliott, 
{the latter two the sub-agents in the British Indian department), 
and from a number of British, French, and American traders who 
generally resided among the Indians, and supplied them with arms 
and ammunition, in exchange for furs and peltries," 

It will here be proper to notice that although, at t-he definitive 
treaty of 1783, between the colonial government of America and 
Great Britain, it was declared in the seventh article of that docu- 
ment that the King of the latter would, " with all convenient speed, ' 
and without causing any destruction, or carrying away any negroes 
or property of the American inhabitants, withdraw all his forces 
garrisons, and fleets, from the United States,, and from every post, 
place, and harbor, within the same,"t jet, at the time of Harmar's, 
St Clair's, and Wayne's campaigns, the British Government still 
held and garrisoned the posts of Niagara, Detroit, and Michilmaci- 
nac ; and from these points, under the plea that that part of the 
treaty J of 1783, relating to the collection and payment of all debts] 
theretofore contracted with and due to the King's subjects, hac. 
not been faithfully complied with by the Americans, much to the 
detriment of the former, the English Government persisted in hold- ' 

•This man seems to have been a noted character throuarh most of the early strngglca 
in the north and west, from Danmore's war, in 1774, tiU after the war of 1812. He 
was once adopted by the Sdn^cas, the sami year that he joined Lord Dunmore's cam- 
paign ; but subsequently aUie 1 himself to the Wyandotts, and long after led a rov- 
inff, savage life among the Indians of uhe northwest, usually leading them to battle, 
or instigating them 10 deeds of ferocity agaiMst the Americans, under British employ 
or encouragement. He was of Irish descent, and said to have been the wildest and 
most reckless of the family. He had three brothei-s — Thomas, Georgia, and James. 
Mrs. Suttenfield informed the writer that she learne 1 some time suqscquent to the ar- 
rival of herself and husband at the Fort here, in 1814, that Simon and James Girty 
had lived for some time, prior to the war of 1812, near the bend of the Maumee, about 
two miles below Fort Wayne. At the capitulation of Detroit, in 1812, Mrs. S. and her 
husband being there, saw Simon Girtv, and described him as a short, heavy set, rough 
looking character, with grey hair. When he had last visited Detroit, some years prior, 
he had caused his horse to' jump off a considerable embankment into the river, and 
then swam her over the same. '* Here's old Simon Girty again on American soil I " he 
exclaimed, as he approached a crowd gathered at a prominent point in the place, at 
the time Mrs. S. ana her husband saw him at Detroit. " What did jou do with that 
black mare you jumped int« the river when Wayne was after you ? * enquired one of 
the crowd. " 0, she's dead, and I buried her with the honors of war," replied Girty. 

Notwithstanding his peculiar organization and the many unfortunate traits of char- 
acter ascribed to him, heris said to have possessed some redeeming points — was strong 
in his friendship towards those he became attached , and, in many respects, was some- 
what honorable. He was often at the Miami village here, and cioubtloss had much to 
do, at various times, with exciting the Indians to warfare againet the Americans, 
against whom, with the Indians, he fouojht at St. Clair's defeat. Generally atMred in 
the Indian costume, it was of course difiicult to distinguish him, except when he spoke 
the English language. He is said to have lived to the age of near a hundred yeare, 
and died in Canada, some years subsequent to the war of 1812. Interesting accounts 
of him will be found in ** Annals of the West," beginning on page 281, and inr the' 
" American Pioneer," beginning on page 282. 

fLaws U. S.. i, 205. J Article 4, U. S. Laws 

IjSome of the States had passed laws, soon after the treaty of 1783, tending to prevent 
or retrain the coll^tic^n of debts duo from Amcricaxi citizens to the King's subjects. 
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ing these posts, (more especially to retain the fur trade) and con- 
tinued, from time to time, to give aid and comfort to the Indians 
and others in open warfare and attacks upon the U, S. forces and 
the settlements along the Ohio, and other points in the west. 

With the advantages presented by the fur trade, carried 'on by 
the English and Canadians, (the latter being then subjects of the 
King of England) and withal not a little jealous of the United 
States in her eflbrts to extend her dominion over the tribes and ter- 
ritory north of the Ohio, to relinquish her hold upon the country 
and leave the tribes to the control and influence of the Americans, 
were points not easily to be set aside by the British Government. 
And accordingly, while Gen. St Clair was preparing to march up- 
on the Miami village, at the junction of the St. Mary and St, Jo^ 
sepli, the English, at Niagara, Detroit, and Michilimacinao were 
using what means they could to defeat the purposes of the United 
States Government ; and but a small insight as to their movements, 
at that time, in league with the Indians and others, would doubt- 
less have been suflicient to have convinced St. Clair and his oflSicers 
of the utter futility of any effort to capture the Miami village, or 
establish a military post at this point, as then being pushed for- 
ward. But the eflbrt seemed destined to be made ; and after much 
delay and many impeding and perplexing circumstances, in the 
early part of the month of September, 1791, the main body of St. 
Clair's array, under General Butler, took up its line of march from 
the vicinity of Fort Washington, and, moving northward some 
twenty-five miles, on the eastern bank of the Great Miami, erected 
a post, which they called Fort Hamilton. On the 4th of October, 
Fort Hamilton being completed, the army began its further march 
for the Miami village. Having advanced forty-two miles from Fort 
Hamilton, they erected another garrison, calling it Fort Jefferson, 
six miles south of Greenville, Ohio. The season was now far ad- 
vanced ; and the 24:tli of October had arrived before the army was 
again on its move for the village. 

After a march of nine days, during which time a number of the 
militia deserted ; heavy rains fell ; provisions became short ; a re- 
connoitering party from the main army, was fired upon, two killed, 
and one supposed to liave been taken prisoner ; and St. Clair sick 
much of the way, on the 3d of November the main army reached 
the site of the present town of Fort Recovery, Ohio, and encamped, 
at the head waters of the Wabash, in view of several small creeks, 
about fifteen miles from the Miami village here. 

The chill of winter now begun to be perceptibly felt — snow had 
already fallen, and the earth was white therewith. Some Indians 
were here seen, but they fled as soon as observed. 

The advance and general movement of St. Clair was sufliciently 
v/ell known* to the confederated tribes and their allies to inspire 

*Th8 news of St. Clair's inarch upon the Miami villages liaving reached the IndiaDA 
during the autumn of 1791, the famous Shawanoee chief, Tecumaeh, savs the life of 
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them with great courage and determination, and had already be- 
gun a resort to strategem to draw the army into their clutches; and 
had even advanced to within a few miles of the main body of the 
army, where, under the lead of the famous Little Turtle, Buck-ong- 
a-helas, Blue Jacket, Simon Girty, and several other white men, 
lay — in readiness to meet the advancing columns of St. Clair — some 
twelve hundred warriors. 

The army jvas now some fifteen miles from the Miami village. 
With a view to a place of safety for the knapsacks of the soldiers, 
St. Clair, with Major Ferguson, had, on the evening of the arrival 
of the army at its present encampment, concluded "to throw up a 
slight work," and then, with the regiment yet back, to move on to 
attack the enemy. But neither were consummated; and before the 
Bun had sent his rays over the western wilds — ^between that hour 
"which the adage has accounted the darkest just before day, and 
the full twilight of the morning — the Indian whoop and wild yell of 
the enemy startled the army of St. Clair, already under arms, into 
the wildest commotion, and at once began a furious attack upon 
the militia, which soon gave way, and pell-mell, came rushing into 
the midst of the camp, through Major Butler's battalion, creating 
the wildest disorder on every side, and closely pursued by the In- 
dians. "The fire, however, of the front line checked them ; but al- 
most instantly a very heavy attack began upon that line ; and in a 
few minutes it was extended to the second likewise. The great 
weight of it was directed against the center of each, where the ar- 
tillery was placed, and from which the men w^ere repeatedly driven 
with great slaughter."* Soon perceiving but little eflect from the 
iire of the artillery, a bayonet charge was ordered, led by Lieut- 
Colonel Darke, which drove the Indians back some distance, but, 
for the want of sufficient force, they soon moved forward to the at- 
tack again, and the troops of Darke were, in turn, compelled to give 
way ; while, at the same time, the enemy had pushed their way 
into camp by the left flank, and the troops there also were giving 
way. Repeated and efiectual charges were now made by Butler 
and Clarke's battallions, but with great loss ; many officers fell, 
leaving the raw troops without direction — Major Butler himself be- 
ing dangerously wounded. In the second regiment every officer 
had fallen, except three, and one of these had been shot through 
the body. 

The " artillery being now silenced, and all the officers killed, ex- 
cept Captain Ford, who was very badly wounded and more than 

*St. Clair's report. 

that chief, was soon placed at the head of a small party of spies or scouts, with instruc- 
tions to watch and report the advancement Of St. Clair ; and he is said to have done 
bin work most faithfully, for, while concealed near a small tributary of the Great Mi- 
arai, he and his party saw St. Clair and his army pass on their way to Greenville. 
Though prevented from taking part in the hostile movements that followed, yet, it is 
evident that the efforts of Tecumseh and his little band, whose report soon reached the 
head chiefs in action against St. Clair, had much to do with the subsequent defeat and 
rout of the army. 



> 
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half of the army fallen, being cut oflf from the road, it became nec- 
essary to attempt the regaining of it, and to make a retreat, if pos- 
sible. For this purpose the remains of the army were formed, as 
well as circumstances would admit, towards the right of the en- 
campment, from which, by the way of the second line, another 
charge was made upon the enemy, as if with the design to turn 
their right flank, but in fact to gain the road. This was effected, 
and as soon as it was open, the militia took along it, •followed by 
the troops; Major Clarke, with his battalion covering the rear."* 
Everything was now precipitate. The panic had assumed a terri- 
ble flight. The camp and artillery were all abandoned — not a horse 
was left alive to remove the cannon ; and the soldiery threw away 
their arms and accouterments as they ran, strewing the road for 
miles with them. The retreat began about half-past nine o'clock, 
and continued a distance of twenty-nine miles, to Fort Jefferson, 
where they arrived soon after sunset, having lost thirty-nine officers, 
killed, and five hundred and ninety-three men killed and missing ; 
twenty-two officers, and two hundred and forty-two men wounded ; 
with a loss to the public, in stores and other valuable property, to 
the amount of some thirty-two thousand eight hundred and ten 
dollars and seventy*five cents.f 

The following were the names of the officers who fell on this 
memorable occasion: Major-general Richard Butler, Lieutenant- 
colonel Oldham, of the Kentucky militia; Majors Ferguson, Clarke, 
and Hart; Captains Bradford, Phelon, Kirkwood, Price, Van 
Swearingen, Tipton, Smith, Purdy, Piatt, Guthrie, Cribbs, and New- 
man; Lieutenants Spear, Warren, Boyd, McMath, Bead, Burgess, 
Kelso, Little, Hopper, and Lickens; Ensigns Balch, Cobb, Chase, 
Turner, Wilson, Brooks, Beatty, and Purdy ; Quartermasters Rey- 
nolds and Ward; Adjutant Anderson; and Doctor Grasson. The 
officers wounded were : — Lieutenant-colonels Gibson, Darke, and 
Sargent, (adjutant-sfcneral;) Major Butler; Captains Doyle, True- 
man, Ford, Buchanan, Darke, and Hough; Lieutenants Greaton, 
Davidson, De Butts, Price, Morgan, McCroa, Lysle, and Thomson ; 
Ensign Bines; Adjutants Whisler and Crawford; and the Viscount 
Malartie, volunteer aid-de-camp to the commander-in-chief. 

Many women J had followed the army of St. Clair in its march 
towards the Miami village, prefering to be with their husbands than 
to remain behind, most of whom were destroyed; and "after the 
flight of the remnant of the army, the Indians began to avenge 
their own real and imaginary wrongs by perpetrating the most hor- 
rible acts of cruelty and brutality upon the bodies of the living and 
dead Americans who fell into their hands. Believing that the whites, 
for many years, made war merely to acquire land, the Indians 

*St. Clair's report. fReport of Secretary of War, Dec. 11, 1792. 

J" History of Ohio," by AtWAtor, says 250 ; Dillon, in his His. of Intl., Bays " more 
than -one hulidrc'd." 
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crammed clay and sand into the eyes and down the throats of the 
dying and the dead."* 

B. Van Cleve, w'^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ quartermaster-general's depart- 
ment, of the army of St. Clair, says : f" 0^^ the fourth [of Novenaber] 
at daybreak, I began to prepare for returning [to Fort Washing- 
ton,]! and had got about half my luggage on my horse, when the 
firing commenced. We were encamped just within the lines, on 
the right. The attack was made on the Kentucky militia. Almost 
instantaneously, the small remnant of them that escaped broke 
through the line near us, and this line gave away. Followed by a 
tremendous fire from the enemy, they passed me. I threw my 
bridle over a stump, from which a tent pole had been cut, and fol- 
lowed a short distance, when finding the troops had halted, I re- 
turned and brought my horse a little further, I was now between 
the fires, and finding the troops giving away again, was obliged to 
leave him a second time. As I quitted him he was shot down, and 
I felt rather glad of it, as I concluded that now I shall be at liberty 
to share in the engagement. My inexperience prompted me to 
calculate on our forces being far superior to any that the savages 
could assemble, and that we should soon have the pleasure of driv- 
ing themi Not more than five minutes had yet elapsed, when a 
soldier near me had his arm swinging with a wound. I requested 
his arms and accoutrements, as he was unable to use them, promis- 
ing to return them to him, and commenced firing. The smoke was 
settled down to within about three feet of the ground, but I gener- 
ally put one knee to the ground and with a rest from behind a tree, 
waited the appearance of an Indian's head from behind his cover, 
or for one to run and change his position. Before I was convinced 
of my mistaken calculations, the battle was half over and I had be- 
come familiarised to the scene.' Hearing the firing at one time 
unusually brisk near the rear of the left wing, I crossed the encamp- 
ment. Two levy oflBicers were just ordering a charge. I had fired 
away my ammunition and some of the bands of my musket had 
flown off. I picked up another, and a cartridge box nearly fall, 
and pushed forward with about thirty others. The Indians ran to 

•Dillon's His. Ind., p. 283. From a letter to General St. Clair, dated Fort Washing- 
ton, Feliruapy 13, 1792, written by Capt. Robert Bunti, who had previously accompa- 
nied Gen. James Wilkinson with a small detachment of mounted men to the scene of 
8t. Clair's defeat, the following extract is made : " We left Fort Jeflferson about nine 
o'clock on the Slst (of January), with the volunteers, and arrived within eight miles of 
the field of battle that evening, and next day we arrived at the ground about ten 
o'clock. The scene was truly melancholy. In my opinion those unfortunate men who 
fell into the enemy's hands, with life, were used with the greatest torture — having their 
limbs torn off ; and the women have been treated with the most indecent cruelty , hav- 
ing stakes as thick as a person's arm, drove through their bodies. The first, I observed 
when hurrying the deaa ; and the latter was discovered by Colonel Sargent and Dr. 
Brown." Pits being dug, all the bodies found were hurried by the detachment under 
Wilkinson . The Indians seldom if ever buried those they killed in battle, or other- 
wise. 

tAs published from the manuscript of Van Cleve in the " American Pioneer," 1843. 

tSays a note to this account ; ** He was in the quartermaster-general's service ; so 
that ho * fdnght on his own hook.' " 
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the right, whe^re there was a small ravine jBUed with logs. I bent 
my course after them, and on looking round, found I was with only 
seven or eight men, the others having kept straight forward and 
halted about thirty yards oJ3*. We halted also, and being so near 
to where the savages lay concealed, the second fire from them left 
me standing alone. My cover was a small sugar tree or beach, 
scarcely large enough to hide me. I fired away all my ammuni- 
tion ; I am uncertain whether with any efiect or not. I then looked 
for the party near me, and saw them retreating and half way back 
to th6 lines. I followed them, running my best, and was soon in. 
By this time our artillery had been taken, I do not know whether 
the first or second time, and our troops had just retaken it, and 
Were charging the enemy across the creek in front ; and some per- 
son told me to look at an Indian running with one of our kegs of 
powder, but I did not see him. There were about thirty of our 
men and officers lying scalped around the pieces of artillery. It 
appeared that the Indians had not been in a hurry, for their hair 
was all skinned off,'' 

'' Daniel Bouham, a young man raised by my uncle and brought 
up with me, and whom I regarded as a brother, had by this time 
received a shot through his hips, and was unable to walk. I pro- 
cured a horse and got him on. My .uncle had received a ball near 
his wrist that lodged near his elbow. The ground was literally 
covered with dead and dying men, and the commander gave orders 
to take the way — perhaps they had been given more explicitly. 
Happening to see my uncle, he told me a retreat was ordered, and 
that I must do the best I could, and take care of myself. Bonham 
insisted that he had a better chance of escaping than I had, and 
urged me to look to my own safety alone. I found the troops pressing 
like a drove of bullocks to the right. I saw an ofiicer, whom I took 
to be lieut. Morgan, an aid to general Butler, with six or eight men, 
start on a run a little to the left of where I was. I immediately ran 
and fell in with them. In a short distajice we were so suddenly 
among the Indians, who were not apprised of our object, that they 
opened to us, and ran to the ri'>ht and left without firing. I think 
about two hundred of our men passed through them before they 
fired, except a chance shot. When we had proceeded about two 
miles, most of those mounted had passed me. A boy had been 
thrown or fell off a horse, and begged my assistance. I ran, pull- 
ing him along, about two miles further, until I had become nearly 
exhausted. Of the last two horses in the rear, one carried two men, 
and the other three. I made an exertion and threw him on behind 
the two men. The Indians followed but about half a mile further. 
The boy was thrown off some time afterwards, but escaped and 
got in safely. My friend Bonham I did not see on the retreat, but 
imderstood he was thrown off about this place, and lay on the left 
of the trace, where he was found in the winter and was buried. I 
took the cramp violently in my thighs, and could scarcely walk, 
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tintill got within a hundred yards of the rear, where the Indians 
Were tomahawking the old and wounded men ; and I stopped here 
to tie my pocket handkerchief around a man's wounded knee. I 
saw the Indians close in pursuit at this time, and for a moment my 
spirits sunk, and I felt in despair for my safety. I considered 
whether I should leave the road, or whether I was capable of any 
farther exertion. If I left the road, the Indians were in plain sight 
and could easily overtake me. I threw the shoes off my feet and 
the coolness of the ground seemed to revive me. I again began a 
trot, and recollect that, when abend in the road offerea, and I got 
before half a do^en persons, I thought it would occupy some time 
for the enemy to massacre tliem, before my turn would come. By 
the time I had got to Stillwater, about eleven miles, I had gained 
the centre of the flying troops, and, like them, came to .a walk. I 
fell in with lieutenant IShaumburg, who, I think, was the only ofBcer 
of artillery that got away unhurt, with corporal Mott, and a woman 
who was called red-headed Nance. The latter two were both cry- 
ing. Mott was lamenting the loss of his wife, and Nance that of 
an infant child. Shaumburg was nearly exhausted, and hung on 
Mott's arm. I carried his fusee and accoutrements, and led Nance ; 
and in this sociable way we arrived at Fort Jefferson, a little after 
sunset. 

"The commander-in-chief had ordered CoL Darke to press for- 
ward to the convoys of provisions, and hurry them on to the army. 
Major Truman, captain Sedan and my uncle were setting forward 
with him. A number of soldiers, and packhorsemen on foot, and 
myself among thetn, joined them. We came on a few miles, when 
all, overcome with fatigue, agreed to a halt. Darius Curtus Orcutt,* 
a packhorse master, had stolen at Jefferson, one pocket full of flour 
and the other full of beef. One of the men had a kettle, and one 
Jacob Fowler and myself groped about in the dark, until we found 
some water, where a tree had been blown out of root. We made a 
kettle of soup, of which I got a small portion among the many. It 
was then concluded, as there was a bend in the road a few miles 
further on, that the Indians might undertake to intercept us there, 
, and we decamped and traveled about four or five miles further. I 
had got a rifle and ammunition at Jeflerson, from a wounded mili- 
tiaman, an old acquaintance, to bring in. A sentinel was set, and 
we laid down and slept, until the governor came up a few hours af* 
terward. I think I never slept so profoundly. I could hardly get 
awake after I was on my feet. On the day before the defeat, the 
ground was covered with snow. The flats were now filled with wa- 
ter frozen over, the ice as thick as a knife-blade. I was .worn out 
with fatigue, with my feet knocked to pieces against the roots in 
the night, and splashing through the ice without shoes. In the 

*0rcutt*8 packhoracs were branded D. C. O., and it was a standing joke, when any one 
asked what the brand meant, to anawer that D. C. stood for Darby Carey, and the round 
O for his wife, — Western Pioneer. 
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morning we got to acamp of packhorsemen, and amongst them I 
got a doughboy or watei-dumpling, and proceeded. We gotwitliiu 
seven miles of Hamilton on this day, and arrived there soon on the 
morning of the sixth." 

The efforts agaioBt the Miami village were, for a time, at least, 
brought to a close. A new order of Uiiaga now became necessary, 
if success was to be attained in any further movement towards this 
point. 




CHAPTER XII, 
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It 



Fill up life's little span 

With God-like deeds — it is the test — 
Test of the hi^h-born sotll. 

And lofty aim ; 
The test in History's scroll 

Of every honored name I 
None but the brave shall win the goal.'*<«^HAET£T RiQt* 



fiow Washington was effected by the defeat of St. Clair-^F'rontict settlements exposed 
to the ravages of the Indians — Appointment of Genei'al "Wayne to thcf <jora- 
mand of the western army — Relief of^ the frontier settlements— Party spirit— Ef- 
forts of the government to form treaties with the Indians — General Wayne ad- 
vances towards this point — Establishes his headqnanerAat Fort Greenville^i-EnHits 
a fortification on the site of St. Clair's defeat-^Indians begin to be fearful of sue-* 
cess — Send General Wayne a speech— Can't accept the terms of Wayne — They 
still hope for British aid— The Spanish of the Lower Mississippi — Detachment 
sent to Fort Massao— Fierce attack upon Foit Recovery— «The armT starts for the 
Miami village— Erection of Fort Adams-^Army teaches moHth of the Auglaize 
and Maumee*— Erection there of Fort Defiance — ^Wayne's report to the See»^tary of 
Waiv-Distrust of the Indians— Capt. William Wells and little Turtle— Well* 
quits the Mi amies and joins Wayne — Oonncrilof the tribes — Spreeeh of Littk Turtle 
— Movements of the army — Attack by the Indians — The wisdom of Little Turtle 
—Anthony Shane's account of Teoumseh— Report of General Wayne--Return to' 
Fort Defiance-^Destruction of corn-fields and villages-^eoertol Wayne and the 
British commander at the Rapids of the Manmee^-'Repairs Upon Fort Deflance — ' 
Anny mov«'S again for the village here— ^ts arrival — Selection of Uie site for the 
erection of a fort— Journal of the army — Completion of the fort — Lieut.- Co( Ham- 
tramck assumes command, and names it Fosr WATNE—Main body of the army,- 
under Wayne, starts for Fort Greenville-Glorious effect of Wayne's victoiy 
throughout the country — Indians invited to hold a treaty of peace — effotts of the 
British Indian agents— Ac^reeable adjustment of affairs witn Gr^at Britain — In- 
dians dispirited thereby— They begin to visit Wayne at Greenville — Letters of 
Col. Hamtramck — The treaty of Greenville-^ffeeting addtess of Wayne-Greatl 
rejoicing throughout the country — " Westward, ho I " 




HE NEWS of the defeat of Gen. St. Clair fell te^vily xtpon 
the mind of Washington. He had long looked upon the eap-' 
ture of this locality and the establishment here of fovmidaiye 
fortifications with the highest degree of interest and coneeini) ; 
and to learn of the defeat of an army like that under St. Clair 
^defeat greater than that of Braddock in his movement against 
Du Quesne, in 1765— was tb Ife most stBvorely felt by him. 
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He had hoped for speedy relief to the sparse and greatly exposed 
settlements of the west, and had relied largely upon General St 
Clair to carry his designs and those oi the government to a sue* 
cessful termination ; and while, in the main, Gen. St. Clair was but 
little if any to blame for the terrible defeat that impeded his march 
to the Miami village, yet Washington could but feel it most sorely. 
His feelings are said suddenly to have overcome him; and though 
most unlike the man of courage, hope, perseverance, and usual 
calm, self-complacency, when told of St. Clair's ill success, his bet- 
ter feelings suddenly gave way to those of tho most intense discom- 
fiture. " It's all over 1 " he exclaimed ; " St. Clair is defeated 1 
routed !" His private secretary, according to the account, was the 
only one present, and he is said to have been " awed into breathless 
silence by the appalling tones in which the torrent of invective 
was poured forth by Washington. But his composure was as soon 
restored, and new resolution as readily formed in the plastic mind 
of the President. 

The defeat of St. Clair's force was doubly embarrassing. Be- 
sides disappointing and perplexing the government, it had " ex- 
posed the whole range of the frontier settlements on the Ohio to the 
fury of the Indians," against which they made the best arrange- 
ments in their power for their own defence ; while the government 
took measures for recruiting, as soon as possible, the Western army. 
Among the military commandants of the time, General Wayne 
was a great favorite with the people of the west, and he readily 
received the appointment to the command of the western troops ; 
though " a factious opposition in Congress, at that time, to the mil- 
tary and financial plans of the administration, delayed the equip- 
ment of the army for nearly two years ; " and thus, " while General 
Wayne was preparing to penetrate the Indian country in the sum- 
mer of 1794, the attention of the Indians was drawn to their own 
defence, and the frontiers were relieved from their attacks."* Party 
spirit now ran high. The west felt sorely agrieved, and every act 
of the general government tending towards conciliation with the 
British, who were charged with inciting the Indians on the frontier, 
was looked upon in the most disapprobative feeling ; and while 
General Wayne, from 1792 to August, 1793, was gathering his 
forces for tho renewal of efforts against the Indians of this point, 
the government of tlie United States used strenuous efforts to estab- 
lish treaties of peace and good* will among the tribes hostile to the 
Americans in the nerthwestern territory, by sending out messen- 
gers with speeches. On the 7th of April, 1792, Brig. -General Wil- 
kinson dispatched such messengers (Freeman and Gerrard) fromi 
Fort Washington to the Indians on the Maumee ;t but who were 
captured, and being taken for spies, were murdered some where 
near the rapids of this river ; and the efforts of the government re- 
sulted in but little success, in so far as the direct desire for peace 

*" American Pioneer," p. 206. tBillon's His. Ind. pp. S87, 289, 
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was concerned. The strong arm of war seemed the only means left 
to bring the tribes to a true sense of regard for the government and 
its real purposes towards the Indians of the western country. Thus 
stood matters from the time of the last efforts of the United States, 
on the part of its last commissioners to the Indians, (Benjamin 
Lincoln, Beverley Randolph, and Timothy Pickering) in August, 
1793, with some activity on the part of the Indians, and much hope 
and anxiety on the part of the settlements of Marietta and other 
points in the west, till Wayne had advanced from his headquarters, 
at " Hobson's Choice," near Fort Washington, on the Gth of Octo- 
ber, 1793, to the southwest branch of the Great Miami, within six 
miles of Fort Jefferson, and, about a month subsequently, estab- 
lished his headquarters at Fort Greenville,* which was built by him 
about the period of his arrival at that point. On the 23d of Decem- 
ber, of this year, from this fort, he gave orders for the erection of 
a fort on the site of St. Clair's defeat, in '91, and for that purpose 
ordered Major Henry Burbeck, with eight companies of infantry, 
and a detachment of artillery, to proceed to the ground, whither 
the soldiers arrived, executed the order of General Wayne, and the 
fortiiScation was appropriately called " Fort Recovery." At tliis 
bold procedure, the Indians began to exhibit signs of uneasiness, 
and soon sent General Wayne a " speech,'' desiring to present over- 
tures of peace with the United States ; but the terms presented by 
Wayne were not then agreeable to the Indians, who had, about the 
time of Wayne's proposition, much as in the case of the French, at 
the time of the Pontiac struggle against the British, been led to hope 
that early in the coming year ('94), Great Britain would render 
them sufficient aid to enable them to expel and destroy the Amer- 
ican settlers situated on the territory northwest of the Ohio.f 

Matters now agitating the general mind, and, to a considerable 
extent, calling away the attention of the Government, relative to a 
proposed expedition against the Spaniards of the Lower Mississippi, 
and to oppose which, General Wayne was ordered by President 
Washington to send a detachment to Fort Massac, on the Ohio, 
about eight miles below the Tennessee river, there " to erect a 
strong redoubt and blockhouse, with some suitable cannon from 
Fort Washington," the expedition of Wayne remained in compara- 
tive quiet at the different posts, (Jefferson, Greenville, Recovery, 
&c.,) till the morning of the 30th of June, '94 when Major 

♦Wliich formerly stood in the vicinity of what is now the town of GreenviUe, Darke 
county, Ohio. 

tlnFebruary, 1791, Lord Dorchester, then Governor- general of Canada, at a council 
of chiefs at Quebec, told the Indians **that he should not be surprised if Great Britain 
and the United States Avere at war in course of the year." Hence their encouragement 
in part, at least. It was about this period also that France was experiencing much 
trouble of a revolutionary nature, and that Genet, thePrencli Minister in this country, 
had sought to raise a body of troops, &c., to move against the Spaniards of Florida and 
Louisiana. Lord Dorchester, douotioss inferin'g that such a movement, aided by the 
United States, would soon precipitato the two countries ^nt<,> ^ war ?^ga\n, w^ks most 
probably led to encourage tlj© Indians by th% <>emm^H fl|Wftt<2^*t abo.ye. A, proclamatiou 
was issued by Washington against the movement, M^roi^ 34j ]'i^\'. (l^} 
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McMahon, commanding, with an escort of ninety riflemen and fifty 
dragoons, was fiercely assailed by a body of some fifteen hundred 
Indians "under the walls of Fort Recovery." Assisted, as was 
thought, by a " number of British agents and a few French Cana- 
dian volunteers," the Indians, during a period of' about twen- 
ty-four hours, made several sallies upon this fort, but finding their 
efforts unavailable, retired. The loss, however, to the garrison was 
by no means trifling — twenty-two men being killed, and thirty 
wounded, and three were missing ; two hundred and twenty-one 
horses were also killed, wounded and missing. The Indians hav- 
ing been eu'^aged in carrying away their dead during the night, 
but eight or ten of their warriors were found dead near the fort* 
Major McMahon, Captain Hartshorne, Lieutenant Craig, and Cor- 
net Torrv, fell on this occasion. 

./ 7 

Major-General Scott, with some sixteen hundrfifd mounted volun- 
teers, having arrived at Fort Greenville, on the 20th of July, ('D4), 
and joined the regulars under General Wayne, on the 2Stli of July, 
the army began its march upon the Indian villages along the Mau- 
mee. Un this march, some twenty-four miles to the north of Fort 
Recovery, Wayne had built and garrisoned a small Post, which he 
called Fort Adams. From this point, on the 4fh of August^ the 
army moved toward the confluence of the Auglaize and Matiuee 
rivers, where they arrived on the 8th of August. At this point, " a 
strong stockade fort, with four good stockhouses, by way of bas- 
tions," was soon concluded, which vv'as called by Geft. Wayne Fort 
Defiance. On the I4:th of August, General Wayne wrote as fol- 
lows to the Secretary of War : '^ 1 have," said he, " the honor to in- 
form you that the army under my command took possession of 
this very important post on the mornin,<j of the 8th instant^the ene- 
my, on the preceding evening, having abandoned all their settle- 
ments, towns, and villages^ with such apparent marks of surprise 
and precipitation, as to amount to a positive proof that our , ap-* 
proach was not discerned by them until the arrival of a Mr. New- 
man, of the quartermaster-generaPs department, who deserted from 
the army near the St. Mary's. # * # j jj^jj made such deaion- 
strations, for a length of time previously to taking up our line of 
march, as to induce the savages to expect our advance by the route 
of the Miami villages, to the left^ or toward Roche de Bout, by the 
right — which feints appear to have produced the desired effect, by 
drawing the attention of the enemy to those points, and gave an 
opening' for the army to approach undiscovered by a devious, i. e.j 
in a 'central direction. Thus, sir, we have gained possession of the 
graind emporium of the hostile Indians of the west, without loss of 
blood. « * ♦ Everything is now prepared for a forward 
move to-morrow moniing toward Roche de Boute, or foot of the 
jpapids. * * ^ Yet I have thought proper to olfer the enemy 
g last overture of peace ; and as tliey have everything that is dear 
and interesting now at stake, I have reason to expect that they will 
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listen to the proposition mentioned in the enclosed copy of an ad- 
dress, dispatched yesterday by a special flag (Christopher Miller,) 
who I sent under circumstances that will insure his safe return, and 
which may eventually spare the efliision of much human blood. 
But should war be their choice, that blood be upon their own heads. 
America shall no longer be insulted with impunity. To an all- 
powerful and just God I therefore commit myself and gallant 
army." 

In his address to the Indians, as dispatched by Miller " to the 
Delewares, Shawanees, Miamis, and Wyandots, and to each and 
every of them ; and to all other nations of Indians northwest of the 
Ohio, whom it may concern," said <Jeneral Wayne : " Brothers — 
Be no longer deceived or led astray by the false promises and lan- 
guage of the bad white men at the foot of the rapids; they have 
neither the po\;^er nor inclination to protect you. No longer shut 
your eyes to your true interest and happiness, nor your ears to tliis 
last overture of peace. But, in pity to your innocent women and 
children, come and prevent the furfifeer eifusion of your blood. Let 
them experience the kindness and friendship of the United States of 
America, and the invaluable blessings of peace and tranquility.V 
He urged them also — " each and every hostile tribe of Indians to 
appoint deputies " to assemble without delay at the junction of the 
Auglaize and foot of the rapids, " in order to settle the prelimina- 
ries of a lasting peace." The answer brought by Miller on his re- 
turn, on the 16th, was, " that if he (General Wayne) waited where 
he was ten days, and then sent Miller for them, they would treat 
with him; but that if he advanced, they would give him battle." 

The slow movement of Wayne towards the Miami village had 
caused many of the Indians to feel no little distrust as to their abili- 
ty to defeat the great chief* of the Americans who was creeping 
so cautiously upon their strongholds. 

A man by the name of Wells, already referred to in a previous 
chapter, who, at the age of twelve years, had been captured in Ken- 
tucky and adopted by the Mi amies, and who had lived to manhood 
and raised a family among tUem, just prior to the advance of the 
army towards the rapids, began to feel a new awakening in his 
mind. He had fought by the side of Little Turtle against both 
liarmar and St. Clair; and it was said of him, that " afterwards, in 
the times of calm reflection, with dim memories still of his child- 
hood home^ of brothers and playmates, he seemed to have been 
harrowed with the thought that amongst the slain, by his own hand, 
may have been his kindred." He had resolved to break his at- 
tachment to the tribe, even to his wife and children. In this state 
of mind, with much of the Indian characteristics, inviting the war 
chief of the Miamies — Little Turtle — to accompany hiai to a point 
on the Maumee, about two' miles east of Fort Wayne, at what was 
long known as the " Big Elm," whither they at once repaired. WolU 

•Knnn hia great vlgilenett, Wayoe wascaUeVi by the Inclifcns this Bh'iik Stibkfcx 
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readily told the chief his purpose. "I dow leave your nation,^ 
said he, " for my own people. We have long been friends. We 
are friends yet, until the sun reaches a certain height, (which was 
mentioned). From that time we are enemies. Then if you wish to 
kill me, you may. If I want to kill you, I may." When the time 
indicated had come, Capt. Wells crossed the river, and was soon 
lost to the view of his old friend and chieftain, Little Turtle. Mov- 
ing in an easterly course, with a view to striking the trail of Wayne's 
forces, he was successful in obtaining an interview with the Gen- 
eral, and ever thereafter proved the fast friend of the Americans.* 
The resolute movement of Wells was a severe blow upon the Miam- 
ies. To Turtle's mind it seemed to have been an unmistakable 
foreboding of sure and speedy defeat; to the confederated tribes of 
the northwest, as already referred to. 

In accordance with previous arrangements, on the 15th of Au- 
gust, General Wayne moved with his forces towards the foot of the 
rapids, and came to a halt a few miles above that point, on 
the 18th, and the next day btegan the erection of a temporary 
garrison, more especially for the reception of stores, baggage, and 
ihe better to reconnoitre the enemy's ground, which lay " behind a 
thick, bushy wood, and the British fort."t This post was called 
'' Fort Deposit." 

The Miamies were now undecided as to the policy of attacking 
General Wayne, notwithstanding the fact that they, with the aid of 
other tribes, and through the influence of the British, had succeeded 
in defeating the former expeditions of Harmar and St. Clair. At a 
general council of the confederated tribes, held on the 19th of Au- 
gust, Ijittle Turtle was most earnest in his endeavors to pursuade a- 
peace with general Wayne. Said he, " we have beaten the enemy 
twice under different commanders. We cannot expect the same 
good fortune to attend us always. The Americans are now Jed by 
a chief who never sleeps. The nights and the days are alike to him, 
and during all the time that he has been marching on our villages, 
notwithstanding the watchfulness of our young men, we have never 
been able to surprise him. Think well of it. There is something 
wiiispers me, it would be prudent to listen to his offers of peace." 
But his words of wisdom were but little regarded. One of the chiefs 
of the council even went so far as to charge him with cowardice, 
which he readily enough spurned, for there were none braver or 

•After the amyal here of the army under Wayne, Well* was made captain of the 
Spies, and settling at the " Old Orchard/' a sliort distance fh)m the confluence of the 
St. Mary and St, Joseph, on the banks of a Uttle stream there, afterwards caUed *' Spy 
Run," and which still bears that name, the goyernment subsequently fcrantcd him a 
preemption of some three hundred and twenty ocres of land thereabout, including hi» 
improvement thereon, the old orchard, etc. Wells afterwards, also became,, by ap- 
pointment of the Oovernmenl, Indian Agent here, in which capacity he served for sev- 
eral years. 

fThis fort, at the foot of the Rapids, called Fort Miami, was about seven miles from 
Fort Deposit, and stood on the northwestern bank of the Maumee, near where Maumee 

City now stands. 
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more ready to act where victory was to be won or a defense re- 
quired, than Little Turtle, and so, without further parley, the coun- 
cil broke up, and Turtle, at the head of his braves, took his stand to 
meet and give battle- to the advancing army. 

" At eight o'clock," says Wayne, in his report to Secretary Knox, 
on the 28th of August, 1794, " on the morning of the 20th, the aruiy 
again advanced in columns, agreeably to the standing order of 
march ; the legion on the right, its flank covered by the Maumee : 
one brigade of mounted volunteers on the left, under Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Todd, and the other in the rear, under Brigadier-general Bar- 
bee. A select battallion of mounted volunteers moved in front of 
the legion, commanded by Major Price, who was directed to keep 
sufficiently advanced, so as to give timely notice for tke troops to 
tofrm in case of action, it being yet undetermined whether the In- 
dians would decide lor peace or war. 

" After advancing about five miles," continued the report, " Ma- 
jor Price's corps received so severe a fire from the enemy, who were 
secreted in the woods and high grass, as to compel them to retreat. 
The legion was immediately formed in two lines, principally in a 
close, thick wood, which extended for miles on our left, and for a 
very considerable distance in front, the ground being covered with 
old fallen timber, probably occasioned by a tornado, which ren- 
dered it impracticable for the cavalry to act with etiect, and afford- 
ed the enemy the most favorable covert for their mode of warfare. 
The savages were formed in three lines, within supporting distance 
of each other, and extending for near two miles, at right angles with 
the river. I soon discovered, from the weight of the fire and ex- 
tent of their lines, that the enemy were in full force in front, in pos- 
session of their favorite ground, and endeavoring to turn our left 
flank. I therefore gave orders for the second line to advance and 
support the first; and directed Major-general Scott to gain and turn 
the right flank of the savages, with the whole of the mounted vol- 
unteers, by a circuitous route; at the same time I ordered the front 
line to advance and charge with trailed arms, and rouse the Indians 
from their coverts at the point of the bayonet, and when up, tu de- 
liver a close and well-directed fire on their backs, followed by a 
brisk charge, so as not to give them time to load again. 

"I also ordered Captain Mis Campbell, who commanded the leg- 
ionary cavalry, to turn the left flank of the enemy next the river, 
and which afforded a favorable field for that corps to act in. All 
these orders were obeyed with spirit and promptitude ; but such 
was the impetnousity of the charge by the first line of infantry, that 
the Indians and Canadian militia and volunteers were drove from 
all their coverts in so short a time, that, although every possible ex- 
ertion was used by the officers of the second line of the legion, and 
by Generals Scott, Todd, and Barbee, of the mounted volunteers, to 
gain their proper positions, but part of each could get up in season 
to participate in the action ; the enemy being drove, iti the course 
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of one hour, more than two miles through the thick woods already 
mentioned by less than one-half their numbers. From every ac- 
count, the enemy amounted to two thousand combatants. The 
troops actually engaged against them weje short of nine hundred.* 
This horde of savages, mth their allies, abandoned themselves to 
flight, and dispersed with terror and dismay, leaving our victorious 
army in full and quiet possession of the field of battle, which term- 
inated under the influence of the guns of the British garrison." 

The wisdom, foresight and valor of Little Turtle were now no 
longer to be questioned. At the Indian council, on the night be- 
fore the attack, he clearly saw the end of all their eflbrts against 
the army, of Wayne ; and the Indians soon began to feel and realize 
that their main hold upon the northwest was broken forever. 

Though it is not positively known whether Tecumseh was at the 
council or not, the night before the battle, yet it is authentically 
recorded, in the life of this chief, in accordance with the following 
account by Anthony Shane, that he led a party of Shawanoes in 
the attack upon the army of General Wayne. And it was in this 
engagement that he first encountered the white chief. Gen. Harri- 
son, then a Lieutenant, with whom, a few years later, he had so much 
dealing. Says the account of Shane: He occupied an advanced 
position in the battle, and while attempting to load his rifle, he put 
in a bullet before the powder, and was thus unable to use his gun. 
Being at this moment pressed in front by some infantry, he fell 
back with his party, till thej'' met another detachment of Indians. 
Tecumseh urged them to stand fast and fight, saying if any one 
would lend him a gun, he would show them how to use it. A fowl- 
ing-piece was handed to him, with which he fought for some time, 
till tlie Indians were again compelled to give ground. Wlhile fall- 
ing back, he met another party of Shawanoes ; and, although the 
whites were pressing on them, he rallied the Indians, and induced 
them to make a stand in a thicket. When the infantry pressed 
close upon them, and had discharged their muskets into the bushes, 
Tecumseh and his party returned the fire, and then retreated till 
they had joined the main body of the Indians below the rapids of 
the Maumee. 

As presented in the foregoing report, " the bravery an4 conduct 
of every oflScer belonging to the army, from the generals down to 
the ensign," merited the " highest approbation. There were, how- 
ever, some," says Wayne, " whose rank and situation placed their 
conduct in a very conspicuous point of view, and which I observed 
with pleasure, and the moat lively gratitude. Among whom, I 
must beg leave to mention Brigadier-general Wilkinson, and Col. 

♦The exact number of Indians engaged in this action, against Wayne's array has 
never been ascertained. There were, however, about 450 Delawares, 175 Miamies, 275 
Shawanees, 225 Ottawas,275 Wyandotts, and a smaU number of Senecas, Pottawatta- 
mies, and Chippewas. The number of white men who fought in defense of the Indians 
in this engagement, was about seventy, including a corps of volunteers from Detroit, 
under the command of Oaptain Caldwell. — His. lud. 
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Haratramck, the cTommandants of the right and left wings of the 
legion, whose brave example inspired the troops. To those I 
must add," said he, " the names of my faithful and gallant aids-de- 
camp. Captain De Butt and T. Lewis ; and Lieutenant Harrison, 

,wlio, with the adjutant-general. Major Mills, rendered the most es- 
sential service by communicating my orders in every direction, and 
by their conduct andvbravcry exciting the troops to press for vic- 
tory. Lieutenant Covington, upon whom the command of the cav- 
ajry now devolved, cut down two savages with his own hand; and 
Lieutenant Webb, one, in turnfng the enemy's left flank. The 
wounds received hy Captains Slough and Prior, and Lieutenant 
Campbell Smith, an extra aid-de-camp to General Wilkinson, of the 
legionary infantry, and Captain Van Kcnsselear, of the dragoons. 
Captain Rawlins, Lieutenant McKenny, and Ensi2:n Duncan, of the 
mounted volunteers, bear honorable testimony of their bravery and 
conduct. 

" Captains H. Lewis and Brock, with their companies of light 
infantry, had to sustain an unequal fire for some time, which they 
supported with fortitude. In fact, every ofiicer and soldier, who 
had an opportunity to come into action, displayed that true bravery 
which will always ensure success. And here permit me to declare, 

, that I never discovered more true spirit and anxiety for action, than 
appeared to pervade the whole of the mounted volunteers ; and I 
am well persuaded that, had the enemy maintained their favorite 
ground for one-half hour longer, they would have most severely 
felt the prowess of that corps. But, while I pay this tribute to the 
living, I must not neglect the gallant dead, among whom we have 
to lament the early death of those worthy and brave officers. Cap- 
tain Mis Campbell, of the dragoons, and Lieutenant Towles, of* the 
light infantry, of the legion, who fell in the first charge." 

Of the killed and wounded, in-this engagement, according to the 
report of General Wayne, the regular troops, lost twenty-six killed, 
and eighty-seven wounded. Of the Kentucky volunteers, seven 
were killed and thirteen were wounded ; and nine regulnrs and two 
volunteers died of their wounds before the 28th of the month. The 
loss of the enemy was more than twice that of the army under 
Wayne; and "the woods were strewn for a considerable distance 
with the dead bodies of Indians." 

Wayne's victory was now complete. It was short and decisive ; 
and alter remaining " three days and nights on the banks of the 
Maumee, in front of the field of battle, during which time all the 
houses and cornfields (of the enemy) were consumed and destrv)yed 
for a considerable distance both above and below Fort Miami, as 
well as within pistol shot of the garrison, who were compelled to 
remain tacit spectators to this general devastation and conflagra- 
tion ; among which were the houses, stores, and pro])erty of Col- 
onel McKee, the British Indian agent, and principal stimulator of 
the war now existing between the United States and the sav- 
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ages,"* on the 27th, the army started upon its return march for 
Fort Defiance, laying waste, as it moved, villages and cornfields for 
a distance of some fifty miles along the Maumee. 

It will be proper here to mention, that while the American forces 
occupied their position within range of the British fortf at the rap- 
ids, from the afternoon of the 20th to the forenoon of the 23d, five 
letters passed between the British commander (Major Campbell) 
and General Wayne; the first coming from the British command- 
ant, enquiring the causeof the army of the 'United States approach- 
ing so near his majesty's fort — that he knew " of no war existing 
between Great Britain and America," etc. To which Gen. Wayne 
replied: " Without questioning the authority or the propriety, sir, 
of your interrogatory, I think I may, without breach of decorum, 
observe to you, that, were you entitled to an answer, the most full 
and satisfactory one was announced to you from the muzzles of my 
small arms, yesterday morning, in the action against the horde of 
savages in the vicinity of your post, which terminated gloriously to 
the American arms ; but, had it continued until the Indians, etc., 
were driven under the influence of the post and guns you mention, 
they would not have much impeded the progress of the victorious 
army under my command, as no such post was established at the 
commencement of the present war between the Indians and the 
United States." To which, in turn, the British commandant, having 
taken the rejoinder of Wayne as an insult to the British flag, threat- 
ened to open his batteries upon the American forces, should they 
continue to approach his post " in the threatening manner " they 
were then doing, etc. Wayne's reply was this time to the effect 
that he also knew of no war then existing between Great Britain and 
America — reminding him of the definitive treaty of 1783 — showing 
him tliat Great Britain was then and there maintaining a post be- 
yond the limits and stipulations of that treaty ; and ordering him to 
retire peacefully within the limits of the British lines. To which 
.the British commandant replied that he certainly would not aban- 
don the post at the summons of any power whatever, until he re- 
ceived orders to that eflect from those he had the honor to serve 
under, or the fortunes of war should oblige him so to act; and still 
firmly adhered to his previous proposition, or threat. And thus 
the controversy ended. 

Keacliing Fort Defiance again, the army soon began repairs upon 
the fort, in order to render it the more substantial in its general 
structure ; and here the army remained till the morning of the 14th 
of September, 1794, when "the legion began their march for tlie 
Miami village," (this point) whither they arrived at 5 o'clock, 
P. M., on the l7th of September, and on the following day, the 

♦Wayne's report. 

fAt the period of Wayne's engagement near the rapids, there were about 250 regu- 
lars and 210 militia in this fort, with '* four nine-pounders, two large howitzers, and 
six six-pounders mounted in the foit, and two swivels." — American State papers. 
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troops fortified their camps, wliile " the commander-in-chief re- 
connoitered the ground and determined on the spot to build a gar- 
rison."* 

The history of events, from the time of the arrival of Wayne and 
his army at the Miami village, on the afternoon of the l7th, to the 
completion of the fort, will be partially seen, at least, from the fol- 
lowing dates at the Miami village, as presented in the daily journal 
of Wayne's campaign: 

Camp Miami ViHageSy 18iA Sep. 1794. — ♦ ♦ » ♦ Four deserters from 
the British came to us this day ; they bring the information that the Hdiaus are en- 
camped 8 miles below the BritiKh fort to the number of 1600. 

20th Sep, — Last night it rained violently and the wind blew from the N. W. harder 
than I knew heretofore. Gen. Barber with his command arrived in camp about 9 
o'clock this morning with 553 kegs of flour, each containing 100 pounds. 

23rfjS'^.— Pour deserters from the British garrinon arrived at our camp; they 
mention that the Indians are still embodied on the Miami, 9 miles below the British 
fort ; that they are somewhat divided in opinion, some are for peace and others for 
war. 

24^A Sep. — This day the work commenced on <he garrison, which T am apprehen- 
sive will take sometime to complete it. A keg of whisky containing ten gallons; 
was purchased this day for eighty dollars, a sheep for ten dollars : three dollars was 
offered for one pint of salt, but it could not be obtained for less than six. 

2bth Sep. — Lieutenant Blue, of the dragoons, wab this day arrested by ensign 
Johnson, of the 4th S. L., but a number of their friends interfering, the dispute was 
settled upon lieutenaut Blue asking Johnson's pardon. 

26M Sep, — M'Cleland, one of our spies, with a small party came in this evening 
from Fort Defiance, who brings information that the enemy are troublesome about 
the garrison, and that they have killed some of our men under the walls of the fort. 
Sixteen Indians were seen to-day near this place ; a small p%rty went in pursuit of 
them. I have not heard what discoveries they hive made. 

Z^th Sep. — Salt and whisky were drawn by the troops this day, and a number of 
the soldiery became much intoxicated, they having stolen a quantity of liquor from 
the quartermaster. 

4ith Oct. — This morning we had the hardest frost I ever saw in the middle of De- 
cember, it was like a small snow ; there was ice in our camp. kettles f of an inch 
thick ; the fatigues goon with velocity, considering the rations the troops are obliged 
to live on. 

bth Oct. — The weather extremely cold, and hard frosts, the wind N. W. ; every 
thing quiet and nothing but harmony and peace throughout the camp»)vhlch is some- 
thing uncommon. 

QthOct. — Plenty and quietness the samo as3'esterday ; the volunteers engaged to 
work on the garrison, for which they are to receive three gills of whisky per man per 
day; their employment is digging the ditch and filling up the parapet. 

itk Oct. — The troops drew but half rations of flour this day. The cavalry and 
other horses die very fast, not less than four or five per day. 

9/A Oc/. ^The volunteers have agreed to build a block-house in front of the gar- 
rison. 

- Wth Oct, — A Canadian (Rozclie) with a flag arrived this evening; his business 
was to deliver up three prisoners in exchange for his brother, who was taken on the 
20th August; he brings information that the Indians are in council with Girty and 
M'Kee near the fort of Detroit, that all the tribes are for peace except the Shawan- 
ees, who are determined to prosecute the war. 

16<A Oct. — Nothing new, weather wet, and cold, wind from N. W. The troops 
healthy in general. 

11th Oct. — This day Captain Gibson arrived with a large quantity of flour, beef, 
and sheep. 

19<A Oct, — This day the troops were not ordered for labor, being the first day for 
four weeks, and accordingly attended divine service. 

♦Daily journal Wayne's campaign. 
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20^A Oct. — An exprcs«s arrived this day with dispatclies to the commaDdcr-iD' 
chief; th« contents arc kept secret. 

A court-martini to sit iliis day for the trial of Charles TTyde. 

2U/! Oct. — This (lay were read the proceedings of a gonernl court martial, held OA 
lieutenant Charles Hyde, (yestenlay ) was found not guilty of the charges exhibited 
against him, and was theroforo acquitted. 

On the morning of the 22(1 of October, 1794, the garrison was 
in readiness, and Lieutenant-colonel Ilaratramck assumed com- 
mand of the Post, with the following sub-legions: Captain Kings- 
bury's 1st; Captain Greaton's 2d; Captains Spark's and Keed's 3di 
Captain Preston's -ith ; and Captain Porter's of artillery ; and after 
firing fifteen rounds of cannon. Colonel Hamtramck gave it the 
name of Fort Wayne. 

And here was the starting-point of a new era in civilization in 
the great northwest ! 

On the 28th of October, having completed his work at the point 
now bearing his name, General Waj'ne, with the main body of the 
regulars, took up his line of march for Fort Greenville, arriving at 
that point on the 2d ol November. 

Early in September the news of Wayne's victory had spread over 
a largo part of the country, and operated most favorably for the 
government. It not only removed the dissatisfaction to which the 
great delays attending the campaign had given rise, but it was the 
best possible illustration of the benefits to be derived from the pro- 
tection of the general government, which had been greatly under- 
rated. As a permanent peace with the Indians was now consid- 
ered certain, this increased the desire for tranquility at home. And 
the troubles which, but a short period before, had threatened to in- 
volve the government in much trouble, through the desire of Genet 
and his followers to move. upon the Spaniards of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi, began greatly to dispirit the insurgents ; and by the first 
of October, ('94) tranquility and good order were in a great meas- 
ure restored throughout the country.* 

After the close of the engagement of the 20th of August, Wayne 
continued to invite the Indians to a friendly meeting, with a view 
to permanent peace between the tribes and the United States. But 
the Indians, for some time, seemed to be balancing between a de- 
sire still for the overthrow of the Americans and the hope of " ef- 
fectual support from the British," on the one hand, and the fear of ulti- 
mate defeat on the other,let their own stiength or aid from the English 
be as formidable as it might ; and while AVayne was inviting them to 
meet him at Greenville to conclude a treaty with him there, " Lieu- 
tenant-general Simcoe, Col. McKee, and other ofliccrs of the British 
Indian department, persuaded Little Turtle, Blue Jacket, Buck-ong- 
a-helas, and other distinguished chiefs, to agree to hold an Indian 
council at the mouth of Detroit river.'*f 

The troubles with England, which had, but a few months before, 
threatened to break out into warfare again, were now, through the 

* American Pioneer. fl^iUon's His* Ind. 
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T^isdom of Washington, in a great measure, and the admirable ef- 
forts of John Jay, as envoy extraordinary Trom this country to the 
court of St. James, amicably adjusted in the conclusion of" a treaty 
of amity, commerce, and navigation, between the United States 
and Great Britain." This treaty was concluded on the 1 9th of No- 
vember; and one of its main stipulations was that of a withdrawal, 
** on or before the first day of June, 1796, all (of the Kings) troops 
and garrisons, from all posts and places within the boundry lines 
assigned to the United States by the treaty of ppace of 1783." 

The news of this treaty having reached America, the Indians 
soon felt their last hope of aid from the English fading away, and 
began seriously to think of peace ; and during the months of Decem- 
ber and January, 1794-5, small parties of Miamies, Ottawas, Chip- 
pewas, Pottawattamies, Sacs, Delawares, and Shawanoes began to 
visit General Wayne at his headquarters at Greenville, signing re- 
spectively, preliminary articles of peace, and agreeing " to meet 
Wayne at Greenville on or about the ISth of June, 1795, with all 
thQ sachems and war-chiefs of their nations," with a view of arrang- 
ing a final treaty of peace and amity between the United States and 
the Indians of the northwestern territory, 

' During the period that elapsed between the departure (28th of 
October,) of Wayne for Fort Greenville from the newly completed 

;arrison bearing his name here, until the 17th of May 1796, Col. 

"amtramck remained in command at Fort Wayn^e ; and though 
nothing of a very important nature transpired during that time, yet 
there is much of interest to be gathered from the many letters* of 
Col. H., written from the fort here, and addressed to generals Wayne 
and Wilkinson. , 

On the 5th December, '94, he wrote to Gen. Wayne: 

** It is with a great degree of mortifioatiou that I am obliged to iuform your ex- 
cellency of the great propensity many of the soldiftrs have to larceny. 1 have 
flogged them tiU I am tired. The economic aUowance of one hundred lashes, al- 
lowed by government, does not appear a sufficient inducement for a rascal to act 
the part of an honest man. I have now a number in confinement and in irons for 
haying stolen four quarters of beef on the night of the 3rd instant. I could wish 
them to be tried by a general court-martial, in order to make an example of some 
of them. I shall keep them confined until the plea*»ure of your excellency is known." 

''Fort Wayne, December 2^, 1794. 

** Sir — Yesterday a number of chiefs of the Chippeways, Ottawas, Sacks, and 
Pottawattamies arrived here with the two Lassellsf It appears that the Shawan- 
ees, Delawares, and Miamies remain still under the influence of McKee ; but Las- 
sel;t thinks they will be compelled to come into the measures of the other Indians. 
After the chiefs have rested a day or two, I will Fend them to he^d-quarters '' 

''Fort Wayne, December 'I'd, 1794. 

Sir — Since my last letter to your excellency of the present date, two war-chiefs 
have arrived from the Minmi nation, and inform me that their nation will be here 
in a few days, from whence they will proceed to Greenville. They also bring in- 
telligence of the remaining tribes of savages acceding to the prevalent wish for peace, 
and collecting for the purpose the chiefs of their nations, who, it is expected, will 
make their appearance at this post about the same time the Miamies may come for- 
ward/» 

♦Published from the n^anuscript of ColHamtramek in the "American Pioneer, 1&43. 

fJaoques and Antcine Lassblle. t Ja^ues LaBBelle 
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*' December IS, 1796 

" The issues to the Indians would lie very inconsiderable this winter, if it was 
not forabout ninety old women and children with some very old men, who live near 
us and have no other mode of subsifting but by garrison. I have repeatedly tried 
to get clear of them, but without success. 

*♦ January 18, 1796. 

** About ninety old women and children have been victualled by the garrison. I 
have, yesterday, given them live days' provision, and told them it was the laj*t 
they should have until spring. I was obliged to do so because, from calculation. I 
have no more flour than will last me until spring. But, sir, if other supplies could 
be got by land, I consider it politic to" feed these poor creatures, who will sufifer very 
much for want of subsistence." 

[To General Willdnson] *' i/izrcA 28, 1706. 

**I am out of wampum. I will be very much obliged to you to send me some, for 
speaking to an Indian without it is like consulting a lawyer without a fee." 

[To General Wilkinsonl * April 5, 1796. 

** Little Turtle arrived yesterday, to whom I delivered your message. H's answer 
Was, to present his compliments to you, that he was very glad of the invitation, as 
he wished very much to seeganeral Wilkinson, but it was impossible for him to go 
to Greenville at present, as he had ordered all his young men to repair to a rendez- 
vouz, in order, when assembled, to chose a place for their permanent residence; that, 
as soon as that object shall be accomplished, he would go to see you, which, he said, 
would be by the time he hears form you again." 

[To General Wilkinsoti,'] *' April 18, 1796. 

"The bearer is captain Blue Jacket, who, at your request, is now going to Green- 
ville. Blue Jacket is used to good company ani is always treated with more atten- 
tion than other Indians. He appears to be very well disposed, and I believe him 
sincere." 

True to their promise, in the early part of June, 1795, deputa- 
tions from the different tribes of the northwest began to arrive at 
Greenville with a view to the consummation of the treaty already 
referred to. This treaty, which was one of much interest through- 
out, lasted from the 16th of June, to the 10th of August, (17^5) 
many of the principal chiefs making strong speeches, and each na- 
tion openly and separately assenting to the articles and stipulations 
of the treaty. At the conclusion of his speech to deputies on the 
lOth of August, at the termination of the treaty. General Wayne 
addressed the assemblage as follows: "' I now fervently pray to the 
Great Spirit, that the peace now established may be permanent, 
and that it may hold us together in the bonds of friendship, until 
time shall be no more. I also pray that the Great Spirit above may 
enlighten your minds, and open your eyes to your true happiness, 
that your children may learn to cultivate the earth, and enjoy the 
fruits of peace and industry. As it is probable, my children, that 
we shall not soon meet again in public council, I take this opportu- 
nity of bidding you all an affectionate farewell, and wishing you a 
safe and happy return to your respective homes and families." 

A general feeling of rejoicing soon pervaded the country at the 
happy termination of this treaty;* and it was as pleasing and accep- 

* The boundry lines established at this treaty, between the northwestern Indians 
and the U. S., secured to the Indians all the territory within the present limits of the 
State of Indiana, excepting. First : — One tract of land, six miles squaro, at the con- 
fluence of the St. Mary and St. Joseph rivers. Secondly: — One tract of land, two 
miles square, on the Wabash river, at. the end of the portage, from the head of the river 
Maumee, and about eight miles westward from Fort Wayne. "J'hirdly : — One tract of 
land, six miles square, at Ouiatenon, or the old Wea town on the river Wabash. 
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table to the Government, as it was agreeable to the Indians. With 
these pacific relations came the cry of " Westwabd, ho I '^ and soon 
a tide of emigration began to set in from the eastern States, 
many selecting sites along the Ohio, the Sciota, and Muskiogum 
rivers ; and others again aelected and began settlements along the 
fertile regions lying between the two Miami rivers, and at other 
points westward. And thus had begun a new life and a new free- 
dom in the wide domain of tlie northwest. 

Foui'CliI;: — The truct of one hundred and £fty thousand acres, near the falk of the 
Ohio ; which tract was called the " Illinoie Grant," or " Clark's Grant." Fifthly :— 
The townof Vincennes, on the rirer Wab«»h, and the adjacent lands to ■which the 
Indian title hud been eitingnishcd ; and all similar lands, ttother places, in poasc-aaiun 
of t'le French people, or otlirr white setlUiB among them. And, siithly : — The itrip of 
land lying east of a line running directly from tlie eite of Fort Hicovejy, bo bb t» inter- 
■ect Ihe GiTcr Ohio nl a puiut opposite Mthe moiitli of the Kentucky river. 
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All along^ the winding rirer 
And adown the shady s^len. 

On the hill and in the valley," 
The voice of war resounde ugnin. 
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HE TIDE of emigration westward, that had begun soon after 
^^the treaty of Greenville, steadily continued for a number of 
' .years, and tKe peace of the country was not materially inter- 
rupted till some time during the year I8l0, when the famous 
Shawanoe Prophet, EUs-kwata-wa, through a singular and 
somewhat powerful influence, began to exert a wide control over 
many tribes of the northwest, thus creating much alarm among the 
western settlements, which, in turn, much impeded the influx of 
emigrants to the Indiana Territory. 

The most important events that transpired from 1795 to 1810, 
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Vfere the meeting of Qovei*nor St.CIair,witli John Cleves Symmes and 
George Turner, the latter as judges of the northwestern territory, 
Cincinnati, May SDth, 1795, wherein they adopted and made thirty- 
eight laws for the better regulation and government of the territory. 

On the 27th of October of this year ('95) a treaty of " friendship, 
limits, and navigation, between the United States of America and 
the King of Spain," was concluded, at the eourt of Spain, between 
Thos. Pinckney, envoy extraordianary of the United States, and the 
Dulce of Alcudia, which extended from the southern boundry of the 
U. S. to " the northernmost post of the thirty-first degree of latitude 
north of jthe equator," which was to extend " due east to the rnid- 
dle of the river Apalachieola or Catahoucha, thence along the 
middle thereof, to its junction with the Flint; thence straight to the 
head of St. Mary's river, artd thence down the middle thereof, to the 
Atlantic Ocean ;" and was ratified on the 3d of March, 1796. 

In July of 179C, the French Executive Directory, because of this 
treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation between the United 
States and Spain, charged the x^merican government with '' a breach 
of friendship and abandonment of neutrality, and a violation of tacit 
engagements;" and during 1796 and 1797, as in keeping with a 
similar spirit exhibited in 1795, before the Spanish garrisons on the 
eastern side of the Mississipppi were surrendered to the United 
States, strong eflbrts were made, on the part'of French and Spanish 
agents, to persuade the inhabitants of the western country to 
withdraw their connection from the American Union, and, with 
those governments, to form a separate and independent government, 
extending westward ftom the Allegheny Mountains. But the in- 
ducements were of no avail, and the schieme failed. 

Before the end of July, (1796) the English had withdrawn 
from all "the posts Within the boundry of the United States north- 
west of the Ohio ; " and about the 17th of May of this year. Colonel 
Hamtramck had left Fort Wayne, passing down the Maumee to 
Fort Deposit, where the famous engagement of Wayne had but a 
few months before occured, and on the 11th of July the British 
fort, Miami, at the foot of the rapids, was evacuated, Capt. Moses 
Porter soon taking command. On the 13th of July, Colonel Ham- 
tramck took possession of the Post at Detroit. 

In December of this year, '96, General Wayne died, and General 
James Wilkinson was put in command of the western army of the 
United States, and a small detachment still continued at Fort 
Wayne. 

In the month of June 1797, some feeling still existing on the part 
of Spain as well as France, the two governments being somewhat 
allied in tlieir motives against the United States, the governor of 
Louisiana (Baron de Carondelet) sent a request to General Wilbm- 
son to delay the movement of the United States troops that wore to 
occupy the posts on the Mississippi river until such time as the ad- 
justments of certain questions then pending between tlio Americaa 
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and Spanish governments could be adjusted. But the true object 
ot Carondelet, through his agent (Thomas Power,) seems to have 
been only to ascertain the true feeling of the western people re(^ard- 
ing a dissolution of the Union. Power having passed through the 
western territory as far as Detroit, in the month of August, '97, 
he met General Wilkinson, and explained the object of his mission, 
which the general readily concluded to be "a chimerical project, 
which it was impossible to execute, that the inhabitants of the west- 
ern states, having obtained by treaty all they desired, would not 
wish to form any other political or commercial alliance." Because 
of these intrigues on the part of Spain, and the conduct of France, 
in December, 1796,* in refusing to receive Minister Monroe, at 
Paris, on the ground of complaints already mentioned, relative to 
the treaty with Spain, and because of the depfedation of French 
vessels against American commerce, the United States government, 
during 1798, impelled the latter to adopt and enforce strenuous 
measures of retaliation ; the first of which was that of " an act au- 
thorizing the President of the U. S. to raise a provisional army.'^ 
The second, " to suspend the commercial intercourse between the 
U. S. and France and the dependencies thereof." The third, " to 
authorize the defense of the merchant vessels of the U. S. against:^ 
French depredations ; " and fourth, " an act concerning alien ene- 
mies." 

The Spaniads had hoped for aid, by way of Canada, from the 
English, in 1798. But they were doomed to disappointment, and 
having reluctantly evacuated the posts on the Mississippi during the 
summer of 1798, in the fall of that year Gen. Wilkinson moved 
down that river and ^ook up his headquarters at Loftus' Heights, 
where he soon erected Fort Adams. In September of this year, 
France having exhibited a desire for peaceable relations with the 
United States, subsequent negotiations were had at Paris, and on 
the 30th of September, 1800, a "treaty of peace and commerce" 
was consummated between the United States and France. 

In October of this year, (1800), by the conclusion of a treaty at 
St. Ildefonso, Spain retroceded to France the province of Louisiana, 
embracing the original lines of territory as when before held by 
France ; and under Jefferson's administration, three years later, 
(30th of April, 1803,) the French government " sold and ceded 
Louisiana, in its greatest extent, to the United States, for a sum 
about equal to fifteen millions of dollars." 

On the 23d of April, 1798, a legislative session was convened at 
Cincinnati, which closed on the 7th of May, same year, Winthrop 
Sargent, acting governor, and John Cleves Symmes, Joseph Gil- 
man, and Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr., territorial judges. On the 
29th of October of this year. Gov. St. Clair issued a proclamation, 

* It was in September of this year that Washington, then soon to vacate the Pi-esi- 
dential chair for John Adams, who, that year, was elected President, and Thomas 
Jefferson vice President of the United States, issued his fervent and ever memorable 
Farewell Addeess. 
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" directinjf the qualified voters of the Northwestern Territory to 
hold elections in their respective counties on the third Monday of 
December," with a view to electing representatives to a general as- 
sembly, to convene at Cincinnati on the 22d of January, 1799. The 
representatives having met at the appointed place, in compliance 
with the ordinance of 1787, for ihe establishment of legislative 
councils, ten persons were chosen as nominees, and their names 
forwarded to the President of the United States, who, on the second 
of March, 1799, selected therefrom, the names of Jacob Burnett, 
James Findlay, Henry Vanderburgh, Eobert Oliver, and David 
Vance, as suitable persons to form the legislative council of the ter- 
ritory of the United States, lying northwest of the Ohio river, which 
names were, on the following day, confirmed by the U. S. Senate. 
This body met at Cincinnati on the 1 6th day of September, and 
were fully organised on the 25th of that month, 1799, qf which 
Henry Vanderburgh was elected President, and William C. Schenk, 
Secretary. The following counties were represented : Hamilton, 
Ross, Wayne, Adams, Knox, Jefferson, and Washington ; sending 
nineteen memberu. 

On the third of October, of this year, the names of two candi- 
dates (Wm. H. Harrison and Arthur St. Clair, Jr.,) to represent the 
Northwestern Territory in Congress, being presented to that body, 
Harrison was chosen — the one receiving eleven votes, and the other 
ten.* 

In 1800, a division of the territory northwest of the Ohio river 
having occurred, on the 13th of May of that year, Wm. Henry 
Harrison'was appointed governor of the Indiana Territory. The seat, 
of government for the Territory was established at Vincennes, where, 
with the judge of the same, the governor met on Monday, I2th of 
January, 18.01, with a view of adopting and issuing " such laws as 
the exegencies of the times " might call for, and likewise for the 
" performance of other acts conformable to the ordinances and laws 
of Congress (1787) for the government of the Teiritory." 

From the period of the formation of the new territory to 1810, 
the principal subjects of attention and interest to the people therein, 
"were land speculations, the adjustment of land titles, the question 
of negro slavery, the purchase of Indian lands by treaties, the or- 
ganization of territorial legislatures, the extension of the right of 
sufirage, the division of the Indiana Territory, the movements of 
Aaron Burr, and the hostile views and proceedings of the Shaw- 
anoe chief, Tecumseh, and his brother, the Prophet."t 

With a view to peace and good-will between the United States 
and the Indians oi the northwest, through certain laws and regula- 
tions of the government, Gov. Harrison, at an early period of his 
administration, made efforts to induce the diifferent tribes to engage 
in agricultural and other pursuits of a civilized nature, to the end 
that they might be more agreeably sitpp^ted and Uv« more in bar- 

• Dillon's His. Ind., page 392. tlbl(!, p6gfe M (H) 
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mony with the advancing civilization of the time. Being also in- 
vested with powers authorizing him to negotiate treaties between 
the U. S. government and the different tribes of the Indiana Terri- 
tory, and also to extinguish, by such treaties, the Indian title to 
lands situate within the said territory. Between the fore part of 1802 
and 1 805, the governor was most actively employed in the discharge 
of these duties. 

On the l7th day of September, 1802, at a conference held at 
Vincennes, certain chiefs and head men of the Pottawattamie, Eel 
River, Piankeshaw, Wea, Kaskaskia, and Kickapoo tribes ap- 
pointed the Miami chiefs, Little Turtle and Kichardville, and also 
the Pottawattamie chiefs. Wine-mac and To-pin-e-pik to adjust, by 
treaty, the extinguishment of certain Indian claims to lands on the 
Wabash, near Vincennes. And on the 7th of June, the year fol- 
lowing, (1803,) Gov. Harrison held a treaty at Fort Wayne, with 
certain chiefs and head men of the Delaware, Shawanoe, Potta- ^ 
wattamie. Eel River, Kickapoo, Piankeshaw, and Kaskaskia tribes, 
wherein was ceded to the United States about one million six hun- 
dred thousand acres of land.*' 

For a period of sixteen years, subsequent to the treaty of Green- 
ville, (1795 to 1811) agreeable relations were maintained, by the U. 
S., between the Miamies and some other tribes represented at that 
famous treaty. During this time the Indians seemed mainly to 
have betaken themselves to the forest and priaries in pursuit of 
game ; and the result was that a considerable traflBc was steadily 
" carried on with the Indians, by fur-traders of Fort AVayne, and 
Vincennes, and at different small trading posts which were estab- 
lished on the borders of the Wabash river and its tributaries. The 
furs and peltries which were obtained from the Indians, were gen- 
erally transported to Detroit. The skins were dried, compressed, 
^nd secured in packs. Each pack weighed about one hundred 
pounds. A pirogue, or boat, that was sufficiently large to carry 
forty packs, required the labor of four men to manage it on its voy- 
age. In favorable stages of the Wabash river, such a vessel, under 
the management of skillful boatmen, was propelled fifteen or twenty 
miles a day, against the current. After ascending the river Wa- 
bash and the Little River to the portage near Fort Wayne, the tra- 
ders carried their packs over the portage, to the head of the river 
Mau'mee, where they were again placed in pirogues, or in keel- 
boats, to be transportated to Detroit. At this place the furs and 
skins were exchanged for blankets, guns, knives, powder, bullets,t 
intoxicating: liquors, etc., with which the traders returned to their 
several posts. According to the records of the customhouse at Que- 
bec, the value of the furs and peltries exported from Canada, in the 
year 1786, was estimated at the sum of two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand nine hundred and seventy-seven pounds sterling. " 

• Dillon's His. lud. 

+The bullets, which were made to fit the guns in use among the Indians, were valued 
at four dollars pep hundred. Powder, sit one dollar per pint. 
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Bat the volcanic fire of revolution had already begun its up- 
heaveL The past had witnessed many periodical struggles in the 
new world, and the hour for another was near at hand. The Indians 
of the northwest, for the most part, began to grow restive. The game 
of the forest had now loilg been hunted and killed for their hides, 
fur, and meat, while many of the traders had grown wealthy upon 
the profits yielded therefrom. The life of the hunter seemed too 
monotinous f<5r the Indian, and he sought, as at other periods, and, 
in many relations, for good reasons, as he had thought, to change it 
for one of war; and as the larger fish of the ocean are said to de- 
vour the lesser ones, so it would seem that, by continued irritation, 
brought on through the efforts of both the white and red man. Civil- 
ization, with its strange and active impulse, was at length destined 
to supplant the early and endearing homes and soil of the red 
children of the northwest with new and more advanced human and 
physical relations. 

As the reader has already seen, the Shawanoes played a conspicu- 
ous part at various times during the early efforts of the English 
and Americans to gain possession of the western frontier. Col. 
Bouquet's expedition was directed mainly against them, at which 
time they dwelt principally about the Sciota river, some miles to 
the southeast of the Til iami villages. 

Not unlike most Indian tribes, the origin of the Shawanoes is en- 
veloped in much obscurity. Many tribes, it is true, can be traced 
back for many centuries ; but beyond that, all is conjecture or so 
"wrapped in legendary accounts, that it is most difficult indeed to 
trace them further. 

The Lenni-Lenape, or Delawares, have long received the first 
claim to attention as an active and war-like branch of the Algonquin 
family ; but the Shawanoes are evidently, in so fi^r, at least, as their 
chiefs and the spirit of war is concerned, entitled to a first considera- 
tion, while the Miamies, evidently, were early the superiors, in 
many essential respects, of most of the Algonqjoin tribes of the 
northwest *' 

The French knew the Shawanoes as the Chaouanous, and were 
often called the Massawomees. The famous Iroquois called them 
the Satanas ; and the name was often spelt Shawanoes, Shawaneus, 
Sawanos, Shawanos, and Shawanoes. The latter style of spelling 
the name is the one adopted in these pages- 
Mr. Jefferson, in his " Notes on Virginia," speaks of a savage 
warfare between several tribes, one of which was the Shawanofe, 
at the period of Capt. John Smiths's advent in America. In 1632, 
by another historian, the Shawanoes were dwelling upon one of the 
banks of the Delaware ; and it is variously conceded that this tribe 
participated in the treaty with Wm. Penn, in 1682. Accounts agree 
that " they were a marauding, adventurous tribe," while " their 
numerous wanderings and appearances in different parts of the 
continent, almost plac^ research at defiance." To become em- 
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broiled with neighboring tribes, wherever they dwelt, seems to have 
been their fate ; and to save themselves from utter destruction as a 
tribe, it is told that they had more than once been obliged to fly 
for other and more secure parts of the country. 

Parkman is of opinion that the Five Nations (Iroquois) overcame 
them about the year 1672, and that a large portion of them sought 
safety in the Carolinas and Florida ; where they soon again . be- 
came involved in trouble, and the Mobilians sought to exterminate • 
them. Returning northward, with others, they settled in what is 
now the Ohio valley. Gallatin, who is well versed in the aborigi- 
nal tongues, is of opinion that this tribe was of the Lenni-Lenape 
branch of the Algonquin family, and thinks that their dispersion 
took place about 1732. The Suwanee river, in the southern part 
of the United States, takes its name from this tribe, whither they 
had wandered before settling in the northwest. Says Heckwelder, 
referring to this tribe before their settlement upon the Ohio, they 
" sent messengers to their elder Irother^ the Mohicans, requesting 
them to intercede for them with their grandfather, the Lenni-Lenape, 
to take them under his protection. This the Mohicans willingly 
did, and even sent a body of their own people to conduct theiV 
younger brother into the country of the Delawares. The Shawan- 
oes, finding themselves safe under the protection of their grand- 
father, did not choose to proceed to the eastward, but many of 
them remained on the Ohio, some of whom settled as far up that 
river as the Long Island, above which the Freneh afterward built 
Fort Duquesne, on the spot where Pittsburgh now stands. Those 
who proceeded further, were accompanied by their chief, Gach- 
gawatschiqua, and settled principally at and about the forks of the 
Delaware, between that and the confluence of the Delaware and 
Schuylkill rivers ; and some, even on the spot where Philadelphia 
now stands ; others were conducted by the Mohicans into their own 
countrv, where they intermarried with them and became one peo- 
ple. When those who settled near the Delaware had multiplied, 
they returned to Wyoming, on the Susquehanna, where they resided 
for a great numberi of years." 

In 1754, during rhe French and English war, the Shawanoes took 
part with the French. The Wyoming branch, through the efforts 
of the missionary Zingendorf, through this period, remained quiet, 
taking no part in the struggle. A few years later, however, a trivial 
dispute having arisen between this tribe and the Delawares as to 
the possession of a grasshopper, a bloody conflict ensued between 
them, wherein about one-half of the Shawanoe warriors were de- 
stroyed, while the remainder removed to the Ohio, where they 
dwelt for several years, during all the period of those desolating 
struggles of the early frontier settlements, referred to in former 
chapters, during the latter part of the past and the first of the pres- 
ent century. In what is now the State of Ohio, they had many con- 
siderable towns, Tecumseh was born at one of these, known as 
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Piqua, which stands upon Mad River, a few miles below<^Spring- 
field. This village was destroyed by the Kentuckians, under Clark, 
in 1780, 

Alter their defeat by Col. Bouquet, in 1764, and the treaty of Sir 
William Johnson, they soon became embroiled in a difficulty with 
the Cherokees, maintaining the struggle until 1768, when they 
were forced to sue for peace. Remaining comparatively quiet for 
several years, but little is known of them, of a war-lij^e nature, un- 
til 1774, soon after the breaking out of the " Dunmore War." But 
for the results that brought them into this struggle, it is said the 
Shawanoes were in no wise responsible. A report having gained 
credence among the whites that the Indians had stolen several of 
their horses, a couple of Shawanoes were taken and put to death by 
them, without knowing whether they were the guilty ones or 
not ; and on the same day, the whites fired upon and killed several 
of the Shawanoes, the latter returning the fire and severely wound- 
ing one of the whites. Cresap also killed the famous Logan family 
about this period. An old Delaware sachem, known as " Bald 
Eagle," for many years the friend of the whites, was murdered, and 
the famous chief of the Shawanoes, one much beloved by that tribe, 
known as " Silver Heels," was fatally wounded, while returning in 
a canoe from Albany, where he had accompanied some white tra- 
ders seeking safety. When found by his friends, " Bald Eagle " 
was floating in his canoe, in an upright position, and scalped. The 
Indians were now exasperated to a high degree ; Logan, at the mer- 
ciless death of his wife and children, — and a sanguinary war was 
the result. It was in the month of October of the year in question 
that occured the famous battle of Point Pleasant, in which Colonel 
Lewis was killed, with some fifty odd other white men, with about 
a hundred wounded. The Indians were defeated, but the defeat was 
dearly bought. 

After this, the Shawanoes allied themselves to the English, and 
became the implacable foe of the colonists in the struggle for In- 
dependence ; and even after peace was declared, in 1783, they re- 
fused to be friendly, and continued to wage war upon the whites, 
obstinately opposing the advancing army to the west. Several 
small expeditions were sent against them after the revolution, which 
they strongly opposed — Clark's, in 1780 and 1782; Loean's in 1786 ; 
Edward's in 1787 ; Todd's in 1788 ; and the reader is already famil- 
iar with their efibrts, combined with other tribes, against the expe- 
ditions of Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne. 

In the spring of 1803, Captain Thomas Herrod, living a short 
distance from Chilicothe, was murdered aud scalped near his own 
house. A party of hunters coming upon the body, recognized it, 
and, from the appearance, were convinced that it had been done 
by Indians. The treaty of Greenville up to this time had sufiered 
no violation, and the settlers now believed hostilities were about to 
commence. Who committed this deed has never been ascertained, 
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but th«re was strong suspicions among the immediate neighbors 
against a white man who had been ^ rival candidate with Herrod 
for a captaincy in the Ohio militia. There being no tangible evi- 
dence against the man, he was allowed to remain unmolested, while 
those who suspected the Indians most cowardly retaliated upon 
them. The account of the death, as if borne on the wings of the 
wind, spread with great rapidity all over the Sciota valley, and the 
excitement ajid alarm produced among the citizens was most in- 
tense. Whole families, from five to fifteen miles apart, flocked to- 
gether for purposes of self-defense. In some places block-houses 
were run up, and preparations for war made in every direction. 
The citizens of Ohilicothe, though in the center of population, col- 
lected together for the purpose of fortifying the town. The inhabi- 
tants living on the north fork of Paint Creek were all collected at 
Old Town, now Frankfort, and among others was David Wolf, an 
old hunter, a man of wealth and some influence. He had settled 
on the north fork, twenty miles above Old Town. After remaining 
in the town several days, he employed two men, Williams ^nd Fer- 
guson, to go with him to his farm, with the view of examining into 
the condition of his stock. When they had proceeded about six 
miles, and were passing across a prairie, they saw an Indian ap- 
proaching them in the distance, and walking in the same path over 
which they were traveling. On a nearer approach, it was found to 
be the Shawanoe chief, Waw-wil-a-way, the old and faithful hunter of 
General Massie during his surveying tours, and an unwavering 
friend of the white men. He was a sober, brave, intelligent man, 
well known to most of the settlers in the country, and beloved by 
all for his frank and generous demeanor. He had a wife and two 
sons, who were also much respected by their white neighbors 
where they resided, near the falls of Paint Creek. 

Waw-wil-a-way was frequently engaged in taking wild game and 
skins to Old Town, for the purpose of exchanging them for such 
articles as he needed. He had left home this morning on foot with 
his gun, for the purpose of visiting Frankfort, and meeting the com- 
pany named, he approached them in that frank and friendly man- 
ner which always characterized his intercourse with his white breth- 
ren. After shaking hands with them most cordially, he inquired 
of the health of each and their families. The salutation being over. 
Wolf asked him to trade guns with him, and the chief assenting, 
an exchange was made for the purpose of examining previous to 
concluding the bargain. While this was going on. Wolf, being on 
horseback, unperceived by Waw-wil-a-way, opened the pan, and 
threw out the priming, and, handing it back, said he believed he 
would not trade with him. 

Wolf and Williams then dismounted, and asked the chief whether 
the Indians had commenced war. He replied : " No, no ! the In- 
dians ^nd white men are now all one, all brothers." 
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Wolf then asked whether he had heard that the Indians had 
killed Captain Herrod. 

The chief, much surprised at the intelligence, replied that he had 
not heard it, and seemed to doubt its correctness. Wolf aflSrmed 
that it was true. Waw-wil-a-way remarked that perhaps some bad 
whi^e man had done it, and after a few more words, the parties 
separated, each going his own way. 

The chief had walked about ten steps, when Wolf, taking delib- 
erate aim, shot him through the body. Waw-wil-a-way did not 
fall, although he felt his wound was mortal, nor did he consent to 
die as most men would have done under similar circumstances. 

Bringing his unerring rifle to his shoulQer, he leveled it at Wil- 
Kams, who, in his efforts to keep his horse between himself and the 
Indian, so frightened him that his body was exposed, and when 
the rifle was discharged, he dropped dead near his animal. Een- 
dered desperate by his wounds, the Indian then clubbed his gun, 
and dealing Wolf a fearful blow, brought him to the earth. Recov- 
ering, and being strong and active, he closed upon the Indian, and 
made an effort to seize him by the long tufit of hair on the crown of 
his head. A shawl was tied around the Indian's head in the form 
of a turban, and this being seized by Wolf, instead of the hair, he 

fave a violent jerk for the purpose of bringing him to the ground, 
he shawl gave way, and Wolf fell upon his back. At this, the In- 
dian drew his scalping-knife, and made a thrust at Wolf, who, see- 
ing his danger, and throwing up his feet to ward off the blow, re- 
ceived the blade of the knife in his thigh. In the scuffle the handle 
broke off, and left the blade fast in the wound. At the same time, 
Wolf made a stroke at the Indian, the blade of his knife entering 
the breast-bone. Just then F'erguson came to Wolf's assistance ; 
but the Indian, taking up Wolf's gun, struck him on the head a ter- 
rible blow, and brought him to the ground, laying bare his skull 
from the crown to the ear. Here the sanguinary conflict ended, and 
it all occurred in less time then it has taken the reader to peruse 
this acconnt of it. 

When the deadly strife ended, the foes of Waw-wil-a-way were 
all lying at his feet, ^nd had he been able to follow up his blows, 
he would have dispatched them, for they were completely within 
his power. But his strength failed him, and perhaps his sight, for 
he must have been in the agonies of death during the whole con- 
flict. It may be that the poor Indian relented, and that forgiveness 
played like sunshine around his generous . heart. He cast one 
glance upon his fallen foes ; then turning away, he walked out into 
the grass, and fell upon his face amid the wild-flowers of the prairie, 
where his heart at once and forever was still. 

During the entire engagement he never spoke a word. Silently 
he acted his part in the fearful drama, as though moved by an in- 
visible agency. The course of Wolf and his comrades was most 
unwise indeed, and should never have been encouraged by any one. 
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They first attempted to disarm him by throwing the priming out of 
his gun, and then talking with him and parting under the mask of 
friendship. Had Wolf and his companions supposed him to be ac- 
cessory to^the death of Herrod in any way, he would have gone 
with them cheerfully to Old Town or Chilicothe, and given himself 
up to an investigation. But Wolf was determined on murder, and 
the blood of Waw-wil-a-way rests upon his head.* 

Williams, when found, was stone dead, but Ferguson and Wolf 
subsequently recovered. The surgeon who examined Waw-wil-a- 
way stated that every one of his wounds wag mortal, and those of 
the two whites were so severe that it was many months — and they 
underwent great suffering — before they were themselves again. 

This occurrence added fuel to the excitement. The Indians fled 
in one direction and the whites in another, each party undecided 
what course to pursue. Several of the prominent citizens of Chili- 
cothe went into the Indian country, where they found Tecumseh 
and a number of his people. These disavowed all connection with 
the murder of Herrod, and aflSrmed that it was their intention to 
remain true to the Greenville treaty. To quell the apprehension, 
Tecumseh returned with the deputation to give them personal as- 
surance of his intentions. The people were called together, and_ 
through an interpreter, Tecumseh delivered a speech of which. 
a listener said : " When he rose to speak, as he cast his gaze over 
the vast multitude, which the interesting occasion had drawn to- 
gether, he appeared one of the most dignified men I ever beheld. 
While this orator of nature was speaking, the vast crowd preserved 
the most profound silence. From the confident manner in which 
he spoke of the intention of the Indians to adhere to the treaty of 
Greenville, and live in peace and friendship with their white breth- 
ren, he dispelled, as if by magic, the apprehensions of the whites — 
the settlers returned to their deserted farms, and business generally 
was resumed throughout that region." As Drake remarks, the 
declaration of no other Indian would have dissipated the fears ®f a 
border man which then pervaded the settlemen^tf 

The maternal history of the Prophet and Tecumseh is, that their 
mother gave birth, about 1770, to three children at one time, who 
were subsequently named Tecumseh (meaning a conger crouching 
for his prey) ; Ellskwatawa, (an open door) ; and Kumskaka. The 
latter seems, however, never to have created any special attention 
among the tribes. During the early period of the life of the Prophet 
(Ellskwatawa), he is said to have given himself up almost wholly 
to a life of intoxication ; and it was not until about 1804 that he be- 
gan to abandon his old habit of drunkenness. A sudden change 
then came over him. One day, in his wigwam, while lighting his 
pipe, the account runs, " he fell back in a trance upon his bed, and 
continued a long time motionless, and without any signs of life.'' 
Supposing him to b© dead, his friends iuamediately began to pre- 

* J. B. Finley. f Life of Tecunifieh, by Edward S. EUig. 
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pare for his burial. Agreeably to Indian custom, the head men of 
the tribe at once gathered about the body, and were in the act of 
removing it, when^ to their great astonishment, Ellskwatawa, (the 
Prophet) suddenly awoke, and began to address those about him as 
follows : " Be not alarmed," said he ; "I have seen heaven. Call 
the tribe together, that I may reveal to them the whole of my vis- 
ion." His request was readily complied with, and he at once began 
to speak. He said " two beautiful young men had been sent from 
Heaven by the Great Spirit," who spoke to him thus : " The Great 
Spirit is angry with you, and will destroy all the red men, unless 
you abandon drunkenness, lying, and stealing. If you will not do 
this, and turn yourselves to him, you shall never enter the beautiful 
place which we will now show you." Whereupon, he afBrmed, he 
was " conducted to the gates of Heaven," and saw " all the glories, 
but was not permitted to enter. Thus viewing the beauties of the 
other world, without being permitted to enter, he was told to return 
to the earth again, and acquaint the Indians with what he had seen, 
and to persuade them to repent of their vices, saying that then 
" they would visit him again." After this, Ellskawatawa assumed 
the powers and title of " Prophet," establishing himself at Green- 
ville, near the point where General Wayne had held the famous 
treaty with the tribes in 1795 ; and so famous did he become, that 
*' immense throngs of men, women, and children from the tribes on 
the Upper Mississippi, and Lake Superior " visited him, and " the 
most extravagant tales were told and believed by the Indians of 
his power to perfom miracles." Indeed, " no fatigue or suffering 
was considered too great to be endured for a sight of him." Like 
the famous Delaware Prophet, at the period of Pontiac'a move- 
ments, he proclaimed that " the Great Spirit who had made the red 
men, was not the same that made the white men ; " and urged that 
the misfortunes of the Indians were owing to their having aban- 
doned their old modes of living, and adopted many of the customs 
and usages of the pale faces, in the use of their guns, blankets, 
whisky, etc. — all of which must be thrown away, and the red men 
again return to their primitive customs, clothing themselves in 
skins, etc. His followers were now numerous, and the frontier settle- 
ments gradually became alarmed at his movements and those of 
his brother, Tecumseh.* 

In 1805, the Shawanoes had wandered from their old hunting 
grounds and places oi abode, and an effort was then made to bring 
the tribe together again. Tecumseh and his party had settled upon 
White river, and others of the tribe had begun to settle upon an- 
other tributary stream of the Wabash. Tecumseh and some others 
of the Shawanoes, from different points, having some time in 
1805, started for the Auglaize towns, met at Greenville, the site of 
the old Wayne treaty ground, and there finding his brother, Ellskwa- 
tawa, the Prophet, Tecumseh and the other party, through the per- 

* ** Famous Indians/' pages 255, 256, and 257. 
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Buasions of the Prophet, concluded to proceed no farther, and at 
once began to establish themselves at the old treaty ground of 
Greenville. 

Here, says Drake, the Prophet commenced the practice of those 
sorceries and incantations by which he gained such notoriety. In 
t}ie autumn, he assembled a large number of Shawanoes, Delawares, 
Wyandotts, Pottawattamies, Ottawas, Kickapoos, Chippewas and 
Senecas, upon the Auglaize river, where he made known to them 
the sacred character he had taken upon himself. He harangued 
them at considerable length, denouncing, it is said, the belief and 
practice of witchcraft common among them, and declaiming against 
drunkenness with great eloquence and success. He advocated 
many practices which were really virtuous, and ended by affirming 
with great solemity that power was given him by the Great Spirit, 
to cure all diseases, to confound his enemies, and to stay the arm of 
death, in sickness, or on the battle-field.* 

These assertions of the Prophet had great weight with the people 
— and so much confidence was placed in him, that he did not hesi- 
tate to put to death those who in the least disputed his peculiar 
claims. His plan, when he desired the death of any one, was 
to denounce him as guilty of witchcraft, and then to call in the help 
of others in putting him but -of the way. Several prominent men 
of the tribe, who were unfortunate enough to possess more common 
sense then the others, were put to torture. Among these was a well 
known Delaware chief, named Teteboxti, who calmly assisted in 
making his own funeral pile. Others of his family were doomed to 
death, ami the sacrifices at last grew so numerous that Governor 
Harrison sent a special messenger to the Delawares with the fol- 
lowing speech: 

" My Children : — My heart is filled with grief, and my eyes are 
dissolved in tears, at the news which has reached me. You have 
been celebrated for your wisdom above all the tribes of red people 
who inhabit this great island. Your fame as warriors has extended 
to the remotest nations^ and tlie wisdom of your chiefs has gained 
for you the appellation oi grandfathers^ from all the neighboring 
tribes. From what cause, then, does it proceed, that you have de- 
parted from the wise counsel of your fathers, aqd covered your- 
selves with guilt ? My children, tread back the steps you have 
taken, and endeavor to regain the straight road which you have 
abandoned. The dark, crooked and thorny one which you are now 
pursuing, will certainly lead to endless woe and misery. But who 
is this pretended prophet, who dares to speak in the name of the 
Great Creator ? Examine him. Is he more wise or virtuous than 
you are yourselves, that he should be selected to convey to yo¥ the 
orders of your God ? Demand of him some proofs at least, of his 
being the messenger of the Deity. If God has really employed 
him, he has doubtless authorized him to perform miracles, that he 

* Drake. 
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may be known and received as a prophet. If he is really a prophet, 
ask of him to cause the sun to stand itill — iJhe moon to alter its 
course — ^the rivers to cease to flow — or the dead to rise from their 
graves. If he does these things, you may then believe that he has 
been sent from God. He tells you the Great Spirit commands you 
to punish with death those who deal in magic ; and that he is au- 
thorized to point such out. Wretched delusion 1 Is then the Mas- 
ter of Life obliged to employ mortal man to punish those who of- 
fend him ? Has he not the thunder and all the powers of nature at 
his command? — and could he not sweep away from the earth a 
whole nation with one motion of his arm? My children, do not be- 
lieve that the great and good Creator of manland has directed you 
to destroy your own flesh ; and do not doubt but that if you pursue 
this abominable wickedness, his vengeance will overtake and crush 

you. 

" The above is addressed to you in the name of the Sevente'fen 
Fires.* I now speak to you from myself, as a friend who wishes 
nothing more sincerely than to see you prosperous and happy. 
Ciearyour eyes, 1 beseech you, from the mist which surrounds 
them. No longer be imposed upon by the arts of an impostor. 
Drive him from your town, and let peace and harmony once more 
prevail among you. Let your poor old men and women sleep in 
quietness, and banish from their minds the dreadful idea of being 
burnt alive by their own friends and countrymen. I charge you to 
stop your bloody career ; and, if you value the friendship of your 
great father, the President— if you wish to preserve the good opin- 
ion of the Seventeen Fires, let me hear by the return of the bearer, 
that you have determined to follow my advice." 

, The effect of this speech was very great, both with the Delawares 
and the Shawanoes, for the governor was a ilian much beloved by 
the Indians of the northwest. For a time the influence of the prophet 
was greatly checked, though the Kickapoos, with some smaller 
tribes, who were still inclined to acknowledge and encourage the 
claims of the prophet, put the greatest trust in him. And it was 
about this period, that a Wyandott chief, from Lower Sandusky, a 
Christian preacher, licensed by the Methodist denomination, visited 
the Prophet, with a view of gaining some clue as to his noted power. 
After a y fear's sojourn with him, the Wyandott chief, returned to 
his people, fuUy persuaded that the Prophet was an impostor.' 

Hearing, sometime before its occurrence, that an eclipse of the 
sun was to take place at a certain time, during the year 1806, the 
Prophet announced to his people that, on a certain day, the sun 
would hide his face, and the earth be veiled in darkness for a time. 
Coming to pass, as he had told them, the occurrence of this phe- 
nomenon had the effect to greatly strengthen his influence again 
over the tribes. Nothing of special note, however, occurred until 
the spring of 1807, when it was made known that Tecumseh and 

* The leyenteen Statei then compotiiig ihe UnioD. 
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his brother, the Prophet, had assembled several hundred of their 
people at Greenville, where, through their harangues, they had 
succeeded in working them up to the *highest state of excitement, 
with a view to make their control the stronger, and to prepare the 
way for a confederacy of the Indian tribes of the northwest. At 
these demonstrations, the people of the west became alarmed, and 
soon began to make strenuous efforts to ascertain the meaning of 
such movement on the part of Tecumseh and the Prophet, but 
without success for a time. 

Some time subsequent to the capture of this point by Wayne and 
the treaty of Greenville, Capt. Wells, with whom the reader is al- 
ready acquainted, as having bid his old friend. Little Turtle, good 
bye, and left his old home here to join Wayne's army, then on its 
march thitherward, received the appointment by the government 
as Indian agent here, in which capacity he acted for several years 
after. 

Having received a letter from the President, through the Secre- 
tary of War, addressed to the Indians, and reminding them that 
they were assembled within the government purchase, and desiring 
them to remove to some other point, where the government would 
render them all the aid they needed in settling anew upon territory 
not held by the government. Captain Wells sent one Anthony 
Shane, a half-breed Shawanoc, with a message to Tecumseh, invit- 
ing the latter, with his brother and two other chiefs, to visit him at 
Fort Wayne. 

. Shane had long been intimately acquainted with the Shawanoes, 
and they of course knew him well, but seem not to have regarded 
Shane very highly. Having made known the substance of the 
communication, Shane was met by Tecumseh with this reply : " Go 
back," said he, " to Fort Wayne, and tell Captain Wells that my 
fire is kindled on the spot appointed by the Great Spirit alone ; and 
if he has anything to communicate to me, Tie must come here ; and 
I shall expect him six days from this time." 

But Wells did not comply with Tecumseh's request "He sent 
Shane again, instead, at the appointed time, with the letter of the 
President, through the Secretary of War, which was readily com- 
municated to TecUmseh, who was by no means pleased that Wells 
himselfhad not complied with his desire in waiting upon him in 
person. Having delivered an eloquent and glowing speech to the 
council, he told Shane to return to Captain Wells and tell him he 
would hold no further communication with him ; and further, that if 
the President of the Seventeen Fires had anything else to say to 
him, he must send it by a man of more importance than Shane. 
And thus, instead of dispersing, the Indians continued to assemble 
at Greenville. Fully fifteen hundred had passed and repassed Fort 
Wayne, in their visits to the Prophet, before the summer of this 
year (1807) had fairly set in. Messengers and runners passed from 
tribe to tribe, and were greatly aided by British agents in carrying 
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out their plans, which were always carefully concealed from such 
as were known to be friendly tq the United States. 

At the close of summer, reliable witnesses bore testimony that 
about a thousand Indians, in possession of new rifles, were at Fort 
Wayne and Greenville, all under the control of the Piophet. 

The alarm had now^ become so general, that the governor of 
Ohio, in the month of September, sent a deputation to Greenville to 
ascertain the meaning of the movement. Arriving at Greenville, 
the commissioners were well received by the Indians — a council 
was called, and the governor's message read to the assemblage ; 
at the close of which, one of the commissioners addressed them in 
explanation of their relationship to the United States government, 
urging them to desist from all aggressions and remain neutral, 
should a war with England ensue. Having heard the commis- 
sioner attentively, according to Indian usage, they asked to be per- 
mitted to meditate upon the matter until the next day. In the 
meantime the famous chief, Blue Jacket, had been appointed to 
deliver to the commissioners the sentiments of the council ; and at 
its re-assembling. Blue Jacket, through the interpreter, said: 

" Brethren : — We are seated who heard you yesterday. You 
will get a true relation, so far as our connections can give it, who 
are as follows : Shawnees, Wyandots, Pottawatamies, Tawas, Chip- 
pewas, Winnepaus, Malominese, Malockese, Lecawgoes, and one 
more from the north of the Chippewas. Brethren, you see all these 
men sitting before you, who now speak to you. 

"About eleven days ago we had a council, at which the tribe of 
Wyandots, (the elder brother of the red people) spoke and said 
God had kindled a fire, and all sat around it. In this council we 
talked over the treaties with the French and the Americans. The 
Wyandot said, the French formerly marked a line along the Alle- 
ghany mountains, southerly, to Charleston, (S. 0.) No man was to 
pass it from either side. When the Americans came to settle over 
the line, the English told the Indians to unite and drive oflF the 
French, until the war came on between the British and the Ameri- 
cans, when it was told them that king George, by his oflScers, di- 
rected them to unite and drive the Americans back. 

" After the treaty of peace between the English and the Ameri- 
cans, the summer before Wayne's army came out, the English held 
a council with the Indians, and told them if they would turn out 
and unite as one man, they might surround the Americans like 
deer in a ring of fire, and destroy them all. The Wyandot spoke 
further in the council. We see, said he, there is like to be war be- 
tween the English and our white brethren, the Americans. Let us 
unite and consider the sufferings we have undergone, from inter- 
fereing in the wars of the English. They have often promised to 
help us, and at last, when we could not withstand the army that 
came against us, and went to the English fort for refuge, the Eng- 
lish told us, ' I can not let you in ; you are painted too much, my 
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children.' It was then we saw the British deal treacherously with 
us. We now see them going to war again. We do not know what 
they are going to fight for. Let us, my brethren, not interfere, was 
the speech of the Wyandot. 

" Further, the Wyandot said, I speak to you, my little brother, 
the Shawanoes at Greenville, and to you our little brothers all 
around. You appear to be at Greenville to serve the Supreme Ru- 
ler of the universe. Now send forth your speeches to all our breth- 
ren far around us, and let us unite to seek for that which shall be 
for our eternal welfare, and unite ourselves in a band of perpetual 
brotherhood. These, brethren, are the sentiments of all the men 
who sit around you ; they all adhere to what the elder brother, the 
Wyandot, has said, and these are their sentiments. It is not that 
they are afraid of their white brothers, but that they desire peace 
and harmony, and not that their white bretliren could put them to 
great necessity, for their former arms were bows and arrows, by 
which they get their living." 

At the conclusion of this speech, the Commissioners made some 
explanation, whereupon the Prophet, who seemed determined to 
make every occasion advance his own importance, took upon him- 
self the duty of informing the whites why his people had settled 
upon Greenville. 

" About nine years since," said he, " I became convinced of the 
errors of my ways, and that I would be destroyed from the face of 
the earth if I did not amend them. Soon after I was told what I 
must do to be right. From that time I have continually preached 
to my red brethren, telling them the miserable situation they are 
in by nature, and striving to convince them that they must change 
their lives, live honestly and be just in all their dealings, kind to 
one other and also to their white brethren ; aflectionate in their fami- 
lies, put away lying and slandering, and serve the Great Spirit in 
the way I have pointed out ; they must never think of war again ; 
the tomahawk was not given them to go at war with one another. 
The Shawnees at Tawa town could not listen to me, but persecuted 
me.. This made a division in the nation ; those who adhered to me 
removed to this place, where I have constantly preached to them. 
They did not select this place because it looked fine or was valu- 
able, for it was neither ; but because it was revealed to me that this 
is the proper place where 1 must establish my doctrines. I mean 
to adhere to them while I live, for they are not mine but those of 
the Great Ruler of the world, and my future life shall prove to the 
whites the sincerity of my professions. In conclusion, my breth- 
ren, our six chiefs shall go with you to Chilicothe." 

Tecumseh, Roundhead, Blue Jacket and Panther, returned with 
the Commissioners to Chilicothe, where a council was called, and 
in which they gave the governor positive assurances that they en- 
tertained none but peaceful intentions toward the whites. A speech 
which Tecumseh delivered at the time occupied between three and 
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four hours in its delivery. It was eloquent and masterly, and 
showed that he possessed a thorough knowledge of all the treaties 
which had been made for years. While he expressed his pacific 
intentions if fairly treated, he told the governor to his face that 
every aggression or settlement upon their lands would be resisted, 
and that no pretended treaties would insure the squatter's safety. 
Stephen Ruddell (who, with Anthony Shane, has given to the world 
nearly all that has been learned of Tecumseh) acted as interpreter 
upon the occasion. Other of the chiefs spoke, but Tecumseh, it 
was evident, was the leader, and every word that he uttered was 
received with attention and its full importance attached to it. 

The council terminated pleasantly, and the governor, convinced 
that no instant danger was threatened from the gatherings of the 
Indians at Greenville and Fort Wayne, disbanded the militia which 
he had called into service. The chiefs returned to their people, 
and for a short time the settlers were free from alarm and appre- 
hension.* 

Not long after this event the settlements were again thrown into 
still greater excitement by the murder of a man by the name of 
Myers, who was killed by the Indians, near where is now the town 
of Urbana, Ohio ; and many of the settlers returned to Kentucky, 
"where they had previouslj'^ lived, where the alarm arose to such a 
height as to make it necessary to call into action a large body of 
militia. Being demanded to deliver up the murderers, Tecumseh 
and his brother, the Prophet, disclaimed any knowledge of them — 
said they were not of their people. A council being finally held at 
Springfield, Tecumseh, Blackfish, and other chiefs, with two sepa- 
rate and distinct parties of Indians, one from the North, the other 
from Fort Wayne, under Tecumseh, were in attendance. Being 
embittered against each other, each were quite anxious that the 
other should receive the blame for the murder. Says Drake, the 
party from the North, at the request of the Commissioners, left their 
arms a few miles behind them, but Tecumseh would not consent to 
attend unless his followers were allowed to keep theirs about them, 
adding that his tomahawk was his pipe, and he might wish to use 
it. At this a tall, lank-sided Pensylvanian, who was standing among 
the spectators, and who, perhaps, had no love for the glittering 
tomahawk of the self-willed chief, jcautiously stepped up, and 
handed him a greasy, long-stemmed clay pipe, respectfully intima- 
ting that if he would only deliver up his dreadful tomahawk, he 
might use that article. The chief took it between his thumb and 
finger, held it up, looked at it a few seconds, then at the owner, 
who all the time was gradually backing away from him, and in- 
stantly threw it, with a contemptuous sneer, over his head into the 
bushes. The commissioners being compelled to wave the point, 
the council proceeded; and the result was, that the murder was an 
individual afiair, sanctioned by neither party — which brought the 

* Life of Teoumseh. 
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council to a close, with a reconciliation of both parties, and to the 
acceptance of the settlers. 

But the air was still rife with trouble. The protestations of Te- 
cumseh and the Prophet could not allay the uneasiness of the set- 
tlements ; and before the end of the fall months of this year, (1807) 
Governor Harrison sent the following speech, by an Indian agent, 
to the Shawanoes : 

" My Children : — Listen to me ; I speak in the name of yonr 
father, the great chief of the Seventeen Fires. 

" My children, it is now twelve years since the tomahawk, which 
you had seized by the advice of your father, the king of Great 
Britain, was buried at Greenville, in the presence of that great war- 
rior. General Wayne. 

" My children, you then promised, and the Great Spirit heard it, 
that you would in future live in peace and friendship with your 
brothers, the Americans. You made a treaty with your father, and 
one that contained a number of good things, equally beneficial to 
all the tribes of the red people, who were parties to it. 

" My children, you promised in that treaty to acknowledge no 
other father than the chief of the Seventeen Fires ; and never to 
listen to the proposition of any foreign nation. You promised never 
to lift up the tomahawk against any of your father's children, and 
to give him notice of any other tribe that intended it ; your father 
also promised to do something for you, particulary to deliver to 
you every year a certain quantity of goods ; to prevent any white 
man from settling on your lands without your consent, or to do you 
any personal injury. He promised to run a line between your land 
and his, so that you might know your own ; and you were to be per- 
mitted to live and hunt upon your father's land, as long as you be- 
haved yourselves well. My children, which of these articles has 
your father broken ? You know that he has observed them all with 
the utmost good faith. But, my children, have you done so ? Have 
you not always had your ears open to receive bad advice from the 
white people beyond the lakes ? 

" My children, let us look back to tim^s that are past. It has bteen 
a long time since you called the king of Great Britain father. You 
know that it is the duty of a father to watch over his children, to 
give them good advice, and tg do every thing in his power to make 
them happy. What has this father of yours done for you, during 
the long time that you have looked up to him for protection and 
advice ? Are you wiser and happier than you were before you 
knew him, or is your nation stronger or more respectable? No, my 
children, he took you by the hand when you were a powerful tribe; 
you held him fast, supposing he was your friend, and he conducted 
you through paths filled with thorns and briers, which tore your 
flesh and shed your blood. Your strength was exhausted, and you 
could no long:er follow him. Did he stay by you in your distress, 
and assist and comfort you ? No, he led you into danger and then 
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abandoned you. He saw your blood flowing and he would give 
you no bandage to tie up your wounds. This was the conduct of 
the man who called himself your father. The Great Spirit opened • 
your eyes ; you heard the voice of the chief of the Seventeen FireB 
speaking the words of peace. He called you to follow him ; you • 
came to him, and he once more put you on the right way, on the . 
broad, smooth road that would have led to happiness. But the 
voice of your deceiver is again heard ; and, forgetful of your former 
sufferings, you are again listening to him. My children, shut your 
ears and mind him not, or he will lead you to ruin and misery. 

" My children, I have heard bad news. The sacred spot where, 
the great council-fire was kindled, around which the Seventeen 
Fires and ten tribes of their children smoked the pipe of peace — 
that verjr spot, where the Great Spirit saw his red and white child- 
ren encircle themselves with, the chain of friendship— that place 
has been selected for dark and bloody councils. My children, this 
business must be stopped. You have called in a number of men 
from the most distant tribes, to listen to a fool, who spake not the 
words of the Great Spirit, but those of the devil, and of the British 
agents. My children, your conduct«ha8 much alarmed the white 
settlers near you. They desire that you will send away those peo- 
ple, and if they wish to have the impostor with them, they can 
carry him. Let him go to the lakes ; he can hear the British more 
distinctly .'' 

The Prophet's reply was, that evil birds had sung in the Govern- 
or's ears ; and he denied any correspondence with the British, pro- 
testing that he had no intentions whatever of disturbing the adjoin- 
ing settlements. It soon became evident, however, that the assem- 
blages of the Prophet could not be dispersed without a resort to 
arms on the part of the government ; Jtod Gov. Harrison, strongly 
disposed to think that no harm was intended by the Indians towards 
the settlements, let the matter rest, and the assemblages continued, . 
large bodies of Indians coming down from the lakes in the eariy 
part of the following year (1808), where, as their supply of provis- 
ions became reduced or exhausted, they received fresh supplies, 
from Fort Wayne. 

But a change of base was contemplated, and the Pottawattamies 
having granted them a portion of land, Tecumseh and the Prophet, 
in the spring of this year, removed with the tribe to Tippecanoe,, 
where large bodies were soon collected, and', among other exer* 
cises, war-like sports became frequent among them. Again the 
settlements were in a high state of uneasiness, and many were 
ready to declare that they knew from the first that the Indians. were 
but preparing for the consummation of some treacherous scheme* 
Many of the Indians among them were from the north. The Miam* 
ies and Delawares, being friendly to the whites, were greatly op- 
posed to their coming, and even sent a delegation to the Prophet 

(12) 
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to Btop them. But Tecumseh and his brother, the Prophet, in re- 
ceiving them, said they were not to be thwarted in their pnrposes to 
ameliorate the condition of their brethren ; and the Miami and 
Delaware delegation returned fully ol the belief that the settlements 
were not without the strongest grounds for the apprehensions they 
had so long manifested. 

August had come. The Prophet, accompanied by several of hi» 
followers, had visited Governor Harrison, at Vincennes, protesting, 
as formerly, that his purposes were peaceable. Said he, to Gov. 
Harrison : 

" Fathbe : — It is three years since I first began with that system 
of religion which I now practice. The white people and some of 
the Indians were against me ; but I had no other intention but to 
introduce among the Indians, those good principles of religion 
which the white people profess. I was spoken badly of by the 
white people, who reproached me with misleading the Indians ; but 
I defy them to say I did anything amiss. 

" Father, I was told that you intended to hang me. When I 
heard this, I intended to remember it, and teU my father, when I 
went to see him, and relate the truth. 

" I heard, when I settled on the Wabash, that my father, the Gov- 
ernor, had declared that all the land between Vincennes and Fort 
Wayne, was the properly of the Seventeen Fires. I also heard 
that yon wanted to know, my father, whether I was God or man ; 
and that you said if I was the former, I should not steal horses. I 
heard thii from Mr, Wells, but I believed it originated with himself. 

'^ The Great Spirit told me to tell the Indians that he had made 
them, and made the world — that he had placed them on it to do 
good and not evil. 

" I told all the red-skins, that the way they were in was not good, 
and that they ought to abandon it. 

" That we ought to consider ourselves as one man ; but we ought 
to liv6 agreeably to our several customs, the red people after their 
mode, and the white people after theirs ; particularly, that they should 
not drink whiskey ; that it was not made for them, but the white 
people, who alone knew how to use it ; and that it is the cause of 
jail the mischiefs which the Indians sulfer ; and that they must al- 
if^ays follow the directions of the Great Spirit, and we must listen 
to nim^ as it was He ttiat made us ; determine to listen to nothing 
that is bad ^ do not take up the tomahawk, should it be offered by 
tiie British, or by the Long-Knives ; do not meddle with any thing 
ihBt does not belong to you, but mind your own business, and culti- 
vate the ground, that your women and your children may have 
enough to live on, 

" I now inform you that it is our intention to live in peace with 
pur father and bis people forever. 

^^ My father, J have informed you Avhat we mean to do, and I call 
the Qreat Spirit to ^ntness the truth of my declaration. The religion 
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which I have established for the last three years, has been attended 
to by thediflTer^nt tribes of Indians in this part of the world. These 
Indians were once different people ; they are now but one ; they 
are all determined to practice what I have communicated to tiiem, 
that has come immediately from the Great Spirit through me. 

" Brother, I speak to you as a warrior. You are one. But let us 
lay aside this character, and attend to the care of our children, that 
they may live in i comfort and peace. We desire that you will join 
us for the preservation of both red and white people. Formerly, 
when we lived in ignorance, we were foolish ; but now, since we 
listen to the voice of the Great Spirit, we are happy. 

" I have listened to what you have said to* us. You have prom- 
ised to assist us. I now request you, in behalf of aU the red peo- 
ple, to use your exertions to prevent the sale of liquor to us. We 
are all well pleased to hear yon say that you will endeavor to pro- 
mote our happiness. We s^ive you every assurance that we will 
follow the dictates of the Great Spirit. 

" We are all well pleased with the attention you have showed 
us ; also with the good intentions of our father, the President. If 
you give us a few articles, such as needles, flints, hoes, powder, etc., 
we will take the animals that afford us meat, with powder and ball.'' 

Says Drake, to test the influence of the Prophet over his follow- 
ers, Gov. Harrison held conversations with and offered them spir- 
its, but they always refused, and he became almost convinced tnat 
ho was really sincere in his professions, and had no higher ambi- 
tion than to ameliorate the condition of his race. 

Thus matters rested or rather continued ; and during the follow- 
ing year Tecumseh and the Prophet sought quietly to add 
strength to their movement. Both were engaged in a deep game ; 
and while the Prophet seemed the leading spirit, Tecumseh was 
yet the prime mover ; and the Prophet attempted but little without 
first getting the advice of the former, if in reach, though it is evi- 
dent he was most headstrong in much that he undertook. » 

In the spring of 1809, reports having reached the ear of Gov. 
Harrison that many of the Indians were leaving the Prophet be- 
cause of his persistency in requiring them to become party to a 
schenle he had in view for the massacre of the inhabitants of Yin- 
cennes, he began the organization of two companies of volunteer 
militia, with a view to garrisoning a post some two miles from Vin- 
cennes. But the Prophet's followers having dispersed before the 
elose of the summer, the alarm among the settlements became 
placid again, and so continued until the early part of 1810. 

Up to 1809 Governor Harrison continued his efforts in the extin- 
guishment of Indian claims to lands within the Indiana Territory; 
and on the 30th of September of that year concluded another treaty 
* at Fort Wayne, in which the chiefs and bead men of the Delaware, 
Pottawattamie, Miami, and Eel Biver tribes participated. Accord- 
ing to the report of this treaty, the Indians sold and ceded to the 
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United States about two million nine hundred thousand acres of 
land, principally situated on the southeastern side of the river Wa- 
bash, and below the mouth of Raccoon Creek, a little stream which 
empties into the Wabash, near what is now the boundaries of Parke : 
county, in this State. The chiefs and head men ef the Wea tribe, 
in the following month, (26th of October) having met Gov. Harrison 
at Vincennes, acknowledged the legali^ of this treaty; and by a 
treaty held at Vincennes on the 9th oi December fbllowing, the , 
sachems and war-chiefs of the Kickapoo tribe also confirmed the 
treaty of Fort Wayne. Up to this time, the whole amount of land 
ceded to the United States b^ treaty stipulations.between Governor 
Harrison and the different tribes of the Indiana Territory, accord- 
ing to the records, was:29,719,530 acres. 

Having received, through what he believed a reliable source, 
certain facts regarding the conduct of Tecumseh and the Prophet 
in an effort to incite the Indians against the settlements of the west ; 
and that those who had previously left the ranks of the Prophet . 
had again returned to his support ; and further, that the British had 
their agents quietly at work among the tribes thus banded ; that the 
Indians were boasting to American traders that they were getting 
their ammunition — powder and balls — without cost ; Gov. Harrison, 
through instructions from the Secretary of War, in July, 1810, be- 
, gan at once to prepare for the better safety of the frontier setrie- 
^ments. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

** At length Disco'cl, the Fury, came, 
"Waving her murderous torch of flame. 

And kindleu that intestine fire, 

« « « If « * * 

Which, like the lightning-flame buras on, 
More fierce for being rained upon/' 
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S THE summer of 1810 advanced it became more and more 
evident to Gov. Harrison that the true purposes of Tecumseh 
and the Prophet were war upon the whites. Having accused 
a Wyandott chief, by the name of Leatherlips, known as the 
"Doomed Warrior," with witchcraft, it was thought that the 
Prophet and Tecumseh were instrumental in his subsequent mur- 
der ; though it was asserted by a Mr. Thatcher that a Wyandott 
chief, of the Porcupine clan, known as Tarhe or Crane, was the 
principal agent in the deed. But Gov. Harrison, in a letter ad- 
driessed to the editor of the " Hesperian," 1838, said of Tarbe : " I 
have often said I never knew a better man, and am confident he 
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would not have been concerned in such a transaction as is ascribed 
to him. In support of this opinion I offer the following reasons : 
llie execution of the ' Doomed Wyandott Chief is attributed, and 
no doubt correctly, to the Shawnee Prophet and his brother Tecum- 
seh. To my knowledge, Jarhe was always the opponent of these 
men, and could not have been their agent in the matter. The ac- 
cusation of witchcraft was brought by these Shawnee brothers, and 
the accused were exclusively those who were friendly to the United 
States, and who had been parties to treaties by which the Indian 
titles to lands had been extinguished. In both these respects, 
Tarhe had rendered himself obnoxious to the former. Tarhe was 
not only the Grand Sachem of his tribe, but the acknowledged head 
of all the tribes who were engaged in the war with the United 
States, which was terminated by the treaty of Greenville ; and in 
that character the duplicate of the original treaty, engrossed on 
parchment, was committed to his custody, as had been the grand 
calumet which was the symbol of peace. Tarhe united with his 
friend, Black-Hoof, the head chief of the Shawnees, in denying the 
rank of chief either to the Prophet or Tecumseh ; and, of course, he 
would not have received it of them. If the ' Doomed Warrior ' had 
been snetenced by a council of his own nation, Tarhe would not 
have*directed the execution, but, as was invariably the custom, it 
would have been committed to one of the war-chiefs. The party- 
sent to put the old chief to death, no doubt, came immediately from 
tnppecanoe ; and if it was commanded by a Wyandot, the proba- 
bility is that it was Round-Head, who was a Captain of the band of 
Wyandots who resided with the Prophet, and vas, to a great extent, 
tmderhis influence." 

Rev. J. B. Finley, a missionary to the tribe of Tarhe, and for some 
years most intimately acquainted with Tarhe, said that Mr. Thatcher 
and his informant were wholly mistaken in the conclusions regard- 
ing the accusation against Tarhe ; and added that a better and truer 
Indian than he never lived. 

Finding the " Doomed Warrior " at his home, some twelve miles 
north of Columbus, he was made acquainted with the sentence 
passed upon him, and calmly preparea to meet the fate which he 
felt inevitable. A number of white men present, sought to inter- 
fere in his behalf^ but without success ; and when the fatal hour 
came, he is said to have ^^ turned from his wigwam, and, with a 
voice of surpassing strength and melody, commenced "the chant of 
his death-song. He was followed slowly by the Wyandott warriors, 
all timing, with their slow and measured march, the music of his 
wild and melancholy dirge. The whites were likewise all silent 
followers in that strange procession." 

Having been led to his own grave, he knelt calmly, resolutely 
down, and offered a praj^er to the Great Spirit, at the conclusion of 
which, still in a kneeling posture, one of the Wyandotts gave him a 
heavy blow upon the head with a tomahawk, breaking his skull. 
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After a few moDients more, ceasing to stir, the unfortunate victim 
of the Shawanoe conspirators and revolutioners, with all his ap- 
parel and decorations, was consigned to the earth and hidden from 
view. 

A few weeks later, and Gov. Harrison was made acquainted with 
a plot that was maturing for the surprise and massacre of Fort 
Wayne, Detroit, Chicago, Vincennes, and St. Louis. Tecumseh 
and the Prophet were moving as with the slow but sure action of a 
volcanoe; and the internal heat of their eflforts was continually made 
the more apparent by the rising cinders cast up in the endeavor 
here and there secretly to draw the different tribes of the west and 
south within their circle, and by other means, equally wily and 
sereptitious, to bring their plans to bear for the overthrow of tho 
whites of the northwest. 

At the conclusion of the struggle for Independence, the opinion 
is said to have prevailed with many in England that the American 
colonies were not wholly lost to/ the mother country; and the hope 
was entertained by such, that, at some favorable hour the English 
gjovernment would be able to regain its former hold upon the coun- 
try ; in which anticipations, it was thought the British Ministry 
most earnestly and hopefully united. From anticipations and de- 
sires of this nature, together with the discomfiture felt at the failure 
of their arms, may have arisen the tnany hostile acts of interferance 
on the part ot English agents, commandants, and others in their 
employ along the interior frontiers of the northwest, and also the 
bestowal of frequent large supplies of ammunition upon the various 
tribes within range of the Canadas. 

After the discovery of the plot to massacre the forts, it was as- 
certained that strong efforts were being made to persuade the tribes 
along the Mississippi to unite with Tecumseh and the Prophet in 
their efforts, but up to the period in question, had met with no great 
degree of success; while the most influential chiefs among the Dela- 
wares, Miamies, and Shawano es were much opposed to the reck- ; 
less schemes and efforts of Tecumseh and the Prophet Besides 
these facts, about this period, Governor Harrison learned from a 
friendly Indian that a British agent had recently visited the Prophet, 
who had encouraged the latter* to continue in his efforts to unite 
the tribes, and to await a signal from the British authorities before 
carrying out their designs against the Americans. 

Finding now that the most constant watchfulness was necessary, 
and being determined to obtain all the information possible regard- 
ing their plans. Governor Harrison dispatched two agents to Te- 
cumseh and his brother with a view of ascertaining more fully and 
certainly, if possible, their real designs and plans. Receiving the 
agents very courteously, in reply to the inquiries made, the Prophet 
told the agents that the asseml)ling of the Indians upon that spot 
was by the explicit command of the Great Spirit. 

Having heard the Prophet, the agents told him that his move* 
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ments had excited so much alarm that the troops of Kentncky and 
Indiana were being called out, and strong preparations were being 
made in anticipation of trouble with the tribes. 

In answer to the questions of the agents as to the cause of his 

/ complaints against the United States, the Prophet replied that his 

{ people had been cheated of their lands. Insisting that his com- 

[ plaints would readily be listened to by laying them before Gov. 

Harrison, at Vincennes, the Prophet refused to go, saying that, 

while there, upon a former occasion, he was badly treated. 

Receiving this information, the Governor at once wrote to the 
Secretary, stating the cause, and telling him that all this caviling 
was merely a pretext on the part of Tecumseh and the Prophet to 
gather strength in the furtherance of their designs ; that he had been 
as liberal in the conclusion of treaties as his understanding of the 
views and opinions of the government would permit, and that none 
of the tribes had just cause for complaint. 

Having heard, in the month of July, that the Sacs and Foxes had 
formed anfalliance with the Prophet, and were ready and willing 
to strike the Americans at any time. Governor Harrison set about 
the preparation of the following address, which he forwarded to the 
Prophet by a confidential interpreter : 

"William Henry Harrison, Governor and Commander-in-chief of 
the Territory of Indiana, to the Shawanoe chief and the Indians as- 
sembled at Tippecanoe : 

" Noth withstanding the improper language which you have used 
toward me, I will endeavor to open your eyes to your true interests. 
Notwithstanding what bad white men have told you, I am not your 

fersonal enemy. Y«u ought to know this from the manner in which 
received and treated you on your visit to fhis place. 
"Although I must say, that you are an enemy to the Seventeen 
Fires, and that you have used the greatest exertions with other tribes 
to lead them astray. In this, you have been in some measure suc- 
cessful ; as I am told they are ready to raise the tomahawk against 
their father ; yet their father, notwithstanding his anger at their folly, 
is full of goodness, and is always ready to receive into his arms 
those of his children who are willing to repent, acknowledge their 
fault, and ask for his forgiveness. 

" There is yet but little harm done, which may easily be repaired. 
The chain of friendship which united the whites with the Indians 
may be renewed, and be as strong as ever. A .great deal of that 
work depends upon you — the destiny of those who are under you, 
depends upon the choice you may make of the two roads which are 
before you. The one is laige, open and pleasant, and leads to peace, 
security and liappiness ; the other, on the contrary, is narrow and 
crooked, and leads to misery and i*uin. Don't deceive yourselves ; 
do not believe that all the nations of Indians united are able to re- 
sist the force of the Seventeen Fires. I know your warriors are 
brave, but ours are not less so ; but what can a few brave warriors 
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do against the innumerable warriors of the Seventeen Fires? Our 
"blue-coats are more numerous than you can count ; our hunters are 
like the leaves of the forest, or the grains of sand on the Wabash. 

" Do not think that the red-coats can protect you ; they are not 
able to protect themselves. They do not think of going to war with 
us. If they did, you would, in a few months, see our flag wave 
over all the forts of Canada. 

" What reason have you to complain of the Seventeen Fires? Have 
they taken any thing from you? Have they ever violated the treat- 
ies made with the red-men 2 You say that they have purchased 
lands from them who had no right to sell them: show that this is 
true, and the land will be instantly restored. Show us the rightful 
owners of those lands which have been purchased — let them pre- 
sent themselves. The ears of your father will be opened to your 
complaints, and if the lands have been purchased of those who did 
not own them, they will be restored to their rightful owners. I have 
full power to arrange this business ; but if you would rather carry 
your complaints before your great father, the President,' you shall 
be indulged. I will inamediately take means to send you, with 
those chiefs which you may choose, to the city where your father 
lives. Every thing necessary shall be prepared for your journey, 
and means taken for your safe return." 

After hearing this speech, the Prophet told the interpreter that, 
as his brother intended to pay Governor Harrison a visit in a few 
weeks, he would let him carry the reply to the Governor's message. 
Receiving this information. Governor Harrison s^nt a message to 
Tecumseh, requesting him to bring but a small body of his follow- 
ers, as it was inconvenient for him to receive many ; to which Te- 
cumseh paid little or no regard, and on the 12th of August, I8l0, 
with four hundred warriors, ail armed with tomahawks, war-clubs, 
and " painted in the most terrific manner," he began to descend the 
Wabash for Vincennes. Arriving near Vincennes, and encamping 
on the Wabash, on the morning of the 15th, attended by about fif- 
teen or twenty of his warriors, Tecumseh approached the house of 
the Governor, who, in company with the judges of the Supreme 
Court, several army oflScers, a sergeant and a dozen men, besides 
a large number of citizens, waited upon the portico of his own house 
to receive the chief and his followers.* 

During the milder season of the year, to hold a council other 
than in a grove or woody place, with logs or a clear, grassy spot 
of ground to set upon, was to invite the Indian to do an act very 
much to his distaste ; and to the invitation to come forward and take 
seats upon the portico, he objected, signifying that it was not a fit 
place to hold a council, and expressed a desire that the meeting 
might be held beneath a grove of trees near, which was readily as- 
sented to, and soon the Governor, with his attendants was seated be- 
neath a grove of trees in the open lawn, before the house. 

» EUis* Life of Tecumseh. 
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" With a firm and elastic step," says Judge Law,* and " with a 
proud and somewhat defiant look, he advanced to the placp where 
the Governor and those who had been invited to attend the confer- 
ance were sitting. This place had been fenced in, with a view of 
preventing the crowd from encroaching^ upon the council during its 
deliberations. As he stepped forward, ho seemed to scan the pre- 
parations which had been made for his reception, particularly the 
7mlitary part oiit^ with an eye of suspicioo — by no means, how- 
ever, with fear. As he came in front of the eCids^ an elevated por- 
tion of the place upon which the Governor and the officers of the 
Territory were seated, the Governor invited Irim, through the inter- 
preter, to come forward and take a seat with him and his counselloni, 
premising: the invitation by saying: That it was the wish of their 
' Great Father,' the President of the United States, that he should 
do so." Pausing for a moment, at the utterance of these words by 
the interpreter,, and extending his tall figure to its greatest height, 
he looked scanningly upon the troops and then upon the crowd 
about him. Thus, for a moment, with keen, piercing eyes fixed 
upon Governor Harrison, and then upward to the sky, and " his sin- 
ewy arm pointing towards the heaven," with a tone and gesture ex- 
pressive of " supreme contempt for the paternity assigned him," in 
a clear, loud, full voice, which reverberated again upon the mo- 
mentary stillness that his stolid demeanor had produced, with all 
eyes fixed upon him, he exclaimed : 

" My Father ? — The sun is my father — the earth is my mother — 
and on her bosom I will recline." Having finished, says Judge 
Law, he stretched himself with his warriors on the green sward ; 
and the effect is said to have been electrical — for some moments 
there was a perfect silence throughout the assembly. 

Governor Harrison having now begun to refer to the subject of 
the council, said toTecumseh, through the interpreter, *• that he had 
understood he had complaints to make, and redress to ask for cer- 
tain wrongs which Ae, Tecumseh, supposed had been done his tribe, 
as well as the others ; that he felt disposed to listen to the one, and 
make satisfaction for the other, if it was proper he should do so. 
That in all his intercourse and negotiations with the Indians, he had 
endeavored to act justly and honorably with them, and believed he 
had done so, and had heard of no complaint of his conduct until he 
learned that Tecumseh was endeavoring to create dissatisfaction — 
towards the Government, not only among the Shawanoes, but 
among the oth-er tribes dwelling on the Wabash and Illinois ; and- — 
had, in so doing, produced a great deal of mischief and trouble be^ — • 
tween them and the whites, by averring that the tribes, whose land-^ 
the Government had lately purchased, had no right ro sell, nor theii 
chiefs any authority to convey. That he, the Governor, had invite< 
him to attend the Council, with a view of learning from his owt^^ 
lips, whether there was any truth in the reports which he had hci 

* Judge Law's Addresi, page 63. 
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and to learn from himself whether he, or his tribe, had any cause 
of complaint against the whites; and if so, as a man and a warrior, 
openly and boldly to avow it. That, as between himself and as 
great a warrior as Tecumseh, there should be no concealment-^all 
ehould be done by them under a clear sky, and in an open path, 
and with these feelings on his own part, he was glad to meet him 
in council." 

In appearance, Tecumseh was accounted ^^ one of the mpst splen- 
did specimens of his tribe — celebrated for their physical propor- 
tions and fine forms, even among the nations surrounding the Shaw- 
anoes. Tall, athletic, and manly, dignified but graceful, he seemed 
the heau ideaf^ of an Indian chieftain. In a voice, at first low, but 
with aUits indistinctness,"* Tecumseh replied by " stating, at length, 
his objections to the treaty of Fort Wayne, made by Gov. Harrison 
in the previous year; and in the course of of his speech," says Ben- 
jamin brake, " boldly avowed the principle of his party to be, that 
of resistance to every cession of land, unless made by all the tribes, 
who, he contended, formed but one nation. He admitted that he 
threatened to kill the chiefs who signed the treaty of Fort Wayne ; 
and that it was his fixed determination not to permit the village 
chiefs, in future, to manage their afiairs, but to place the power with 
which they had been heretofore invested, in the hands of the war- 
chiefs. The Americans, he said, had driven the Indians from the 
sea-coast, and would soon push them into the lakes ; and, while he 
disclaimed all intention of making war upon the United States, he 
declared^it to be his unalterable resolution to take a stand, and reso- 
lutely oppose the further intrusion of the whites upon the Indian 
lands. He concluded, by making a brief but impassioned recital 
of the various wrongs and aggressions inflicted upon the Indians 
by the white men, from the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war down to the period of that council ; all of which was calcula- 
ted to arouse and influence the minds of such of his followers as 
were present. 

** The Governor rose in reply, and in examining the right of Te- 

cnmseh and his party to make objections to the treaty of Fort Wayrie, 

took occasion to say, that the Indians were not one nation, having 

a con;imon property in the lands. The Miamis, he contended, were 

the real owners of the tract on the Wabash, ceded by the late treaty, 

and the Shawnees had no right to interfere in the case ; that upon 

the arrival of the whites on this continent, they had found the Mi- 

limis in possession of this land, the Shawnees being then residents 

of Georgia, fcom which they had been driven by the Creeks, and 

t;hat it was ridiculous to assert that the red men constituted but one 

t^ation ; for, if such had been the intention of the Great Spirit, he 

>PVOiild not have put dLSereat tongues in their heads, but have taught 

tiihem all to speak the samo language. 

" The Governor having taken his seat, the interpreter commenced 
* Judge Law's Address, page b5. 
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explaining the speech to Tecumseh, who, after listening to a por- 
tion of it, sprung to his feet, and began to speak with great vehem- 
ence of manner. 

" The Governor was surprised at his violent gestures, but as he 
did not understand him, thought he was making some explanation, 
and suffered his attention to be drawn toward Winnemac, a friendly 
Indian lying on the grass before him, who was renewing the prim- 
ing of his pistol, which he had kept concealed from the other In- 
dians, but m full view of the Governor. His attention, however, 
was again attracted toward Tecumseh, by hearing General Gibson, 
who was intimately acquainted with the Shawnee language, say to 
Lieutenant Jennings, ' Those fellows intend mischief; you had bet- 
ter bring up the guard.' At that moment, the followers of Tecum- 
seh seized their tomahawks and war-clubs, and sprang upon their 
feet, their eyes turned upon the Governor. As soon as he could 
disengage himself from the arm-chair in which he sat, he rose, drew 
a small sword which he had by his side, and stood on the defensive. 
Captain G. E. Floyd, of the army, who stood near him, drew a dirk, 
and the chief Winnemac cocked his pistol. The citizens present 
were more numerous than the Indians, but were unarmed ; some of 
them procured clubs and brick-bats, and also stood on the defen- 
sive. The Rev. Mr. Winans, of the Methodist church, ran to the 
Governor's house, got a gun, and posted himself at the door to de- 
fend the family. During this singular scene, no one spoke, until 
the guard came running up, and appearing to be in the act of fir- 
ing, the Governor ordered them not to do so. He then demanded 
of the interpreter an explanation of what had happened, who re- 
plied that Tecumseh had interrupted him, declaring that all the 
Governor had said was false ; and that he and the Seventeen Kres 
had cheated and imposed on the Indians. 

" The Governor then told Tecumseh that he was a bad man, and 
that he would hold no further communication with him ; that as he 
had come to Vincennes under the protection of a council-fire, he 
might return in safety, but he must immediately leave the village. 
Here the council terminated. During the night, two companies of 
militia were brought in from the country, and that belonging to the 
town was also embodied. Next morning Tecumseh requsted the 
Governor to afford him an opportunity of explaining his conduct on 
the previous day — declaring that he did not intend to attack the 
Governor, and that he had acted under the advice of some of the 
white people. The Governor consented to have another interview, 
it being understood that each party should have the same armed 
force as on the previous day. On this occasion the deportment of 
Tecumseh was respectful and dignified. He again denied having 
any intention to make an attack upon the Governor, and declared 
that he had been stimulated to the course he had taken, by two 
white men, who assured him that one half the citizens were op- 
posed to the Governor, and willing to restore the l&nd in question; 
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that the Governor would soon be put out of oflBce, and a good man 
sent to fill his place, who would give up the land to the Indians. 
When asked by the Governor whether he intended to resist the sur- 
vey of these lands, Tecumseh replied that he and his followers were 
resolutely determined to insist upon the old boundary. When he 
had taken his seat, chiefs from the Wyandots, Kickapoos, Pottawat- 
amies, Ottawas and Winuebagoes, spoke in succession, and dis- 
tinctly avowed that they had entered into the Shawnee confederacy, 
and were determined to support the principles laid down by their 
leader. The Governor, in conclusion, stated that he would make 
knowm to the President the claims of Tecumseh and his party, to the 
land in question; but that he was satisfied the Government would 
never admit that the lands on the Wabash were the property of any 
other tribes than those who occupied them when the white people 
first arrived in America; and, as the title to these lands had been 
derived by purchase from those tribes, he might rest assured that 
the right of the United States would be sustained by the sword. 
Here the council adjourned. 

*' On the following day. Governor Harrison visited Tecumseh in 
his camp, attended only by the interpreter, and was politely re- 
ceived. A^ong conversation ensued, in which Tecumseh again de- 
clared thjat his intentions were really such as he had avowed them 
to be in the council; that the policy which the United States pur- 
sued, of purchasing land from the Indians, he viewed as mighty 
water,, ready to overflow his people ; and that the confederacy which 
he was forming among the tribes to prevent any individual tribe 
from selling without the consent of the others, was the dam he was 
erecting to resist this mighty water. He stated further, that he 
should be reluctantly drawn into war with the United States ; and 
that if! he, the Governor, would induce the President to give up the 
lands lately purchased, and agree never to make another treaty 
without the consent of all the tribes, he would be their faithful ally, 
and assist them in the war, which he knew was about to take place 
with England ; that he preferred being the ally of the Seventeen 
Fires, but if they did not comply with his request, he would be com- 
pelled to unite with the British. The Governor replied, that he 
would make known his views to the President, but that there was 
no probability of its being agreed to. ' Well,' said Tecumseh, ' as 
the great chief is to determine the matter, I hope the Great Spirit 
will put sense enough into his head to induce him to give up this 
land; it is true, he is so far ofl", he will not be injured by the war ; 
he may sit still in his town and drink his wine, while you and I will 
have to fight it out.' This prophecy, it will be seen, was literally 
fulfilled ; and the great chieftain who uttered it, attested that fulfill- 
ment with his blood. The governor, in conclusion, proposed to Te- 
cumseh, that in the event of hostilities between the Indians and the 
United States, he should use his influence to put an end to the cruel 
mode of warfare which the Indians were accustomed to wage upon 
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women and children, or upon prisoners. To this he cheerfaUy as- 
sented ; and it is due to the memory of Tecumseh to add, that he 
faithfully kept his promise down to the period of his death.'' 

Not long subsequent to the termination of this council, a TVfmie- 
bago chief, who had been employed by Governor Harrison to" watch 
the proceedings of Tecumseh, brought word to Gov. Harrisew dmt 
the former was sending to each of the kibes a large wampum Belt, 
with a view of uniting them in one great confederation ; and ihati 
upon a return of the belt, he saw a British agent fairly dance with 
joy — adding, with tears in his eyes, that he and all the village chiefs 
had been deprived of their power, and that the control of eveiy- 
thing was in the hands of the warriors, who were greatly opposed 
to the United States. 

Speaking of the Prophet, in his address to the legislature of this 
year, Gov. Harrison said : " His character as a Prophet wouH not, 
however, have given him any very dangerous influence, if he had 
not been assisted by the intrigues and advice of foreign agents, and 
other disaflected persons, who have for many years omitted no op- 
portunity of counteracting the measures of the government with 
regard to the Indians, and filling their naturally jealous minds with 
suspicions of the justice and integrity of our views against them.'' 

During the autumn of 1810, a Kickapoo chief visited Governor 
Harrison, and assured him that the peaceful assurances of the 
Prophet and Tecumseh were merely to cover up their real inten- 
tions against the United Stites ; and about the same period, the 
Governor of Missouri sent word that the Sac Indians had allied 
themselves to the Tecumseh confederacy; that Tecumseh himself 
was then doing all in his power to induce the tribes west of the 
Mississippi to join him ; to which were added the reports of differ- 
ent Indian agents, who were generally of opinion that the period 
for a war with the Indians would soon arrive. And thus passed tbie 
year 1810. 

Early in 18 11, as a part of the annuity to the Indians, Governor 
Harrison sent a boat load of salt up the Wabash, a portion of which 
was to be given to the Prophet for the Shawanoes and Eackapoos; 
but, upon the arrival of the boat at the point where the Prophet had 
his lodges, he made bold to seize the entire cargo, alleging for bo 
doing that he had two thousand men to ieed, who had been with* 
out that commodity for two years. Upon the receipt of this pro- 
ceedure. Governor Harrison felt fully justified in demanding imme- 
diate aid from the government, and accordingly made application 
to the Secretary of War to have Colonel Boyd's regiment, then at 
Pittsburg, sent immediately to him, for the better safety of Vin- 
cennes, requesting, at the same time, to receive authority to act on 
the offensive as soon as it was known that the Indians were arrayed 
in actual liostility against the United States. The Governor's ap- 
prehensions were well founded, and it soon became an acknwol- 
edged fact, that Vincennes was to be the first point of attack. The 
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place was most accessible, and Tecumseli was fully aware of its 
situation. He could have made a descent upon it in a very short 
space of time, and then retreated into the unexplored country be- 
hind it, " where it would have been next to impossible for any cav- 
alry to have penetrated " at that period. And so earnest was Gov- 
ernor Harrison upon the subject, that he notified the Secretary of 
War, that, should troops not be immediately sent to his relief, he 
would at once take the matter in his own hands. 

Accompanied by three hundred warriors,* on the 27th of July of 
this year^ Tecumseh again visited Vincennes ; and on the 30th of 
this month, in an arbor near, attended by about two hundred of his 
warriors, another council was held. Opening the occasion by pre- 
senting the fact of several murders having been committed by In- 
dians in Ilb'nqis, <3rovernor Harrison expressed a desire that Tecum- 
seh should pay a visit to the President with a view of laying before 
him what complaints he had to o£fer, assuring him that he should 
receive the fullest jjustice at the chief magistrate's hands ; and con- 
cluded by demanding an explanation of the conduct of the Prophet 
in the seizure of the salt sent up the Wabash sometime before, to 
be devided among the tribes. Replying to the latter, Tecumseh 
remarked that he was not at home at the time of the seizure of the 
salt, and said nothing further than, that Governor Harrison seemed 
very hard to please, he having complained sometime before that 
they refused to takq the salt, and that now he was not pleased be- 
cause they had taken it. Witli but little further business of import- 
ance, the council adjourned to meet again on the following day. 

Keassembling, says the account,t on the afternoon of the next 
day, the council was continued far into the night. There being a full 
moon and a clear sky, the members were distinctly revealed to 
each oth6r. It must have been a picturesque scene — those one 
hundred and seventy warriors seated in grim silence, listening, 
Bpell-buund, to the eloquence of the wonderful Tecumseh, occasion- 
ally signifying their approbation by their odd grunts ; or, taking in 
the words of the noble Harrison, as he strove by every means at 
his codimand to convince them that what he urged was for their 
own welfare and interest. 

Still manifesting his well known self-will and independence, Te- 
cumseh <cooly admitted that he was still endeavoring to establish a 
union of the different tribes. And " why do you complain ? " he 
enquired ; " hav'nt you formed a confederacy of your different fires? 
We have raised no voice against that, and what right have you to 
prevent us doing the same ? So soon as the council ends, 1 shall 
go south and seek to bring the Creeks and Choctaws into our con- 
federacy ;" repeating that his designs were peaceful, and that the 
'whites were causelessly alarmed ; while his reply regarding the Illi- 
nois murders is said to have been not only "justified by facts," but 

• EHIb' Life of Tecumseh, page 48. 

-f As principaUy presented by Benjamin Drake. 
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was " cutting and pointed." Governor Harrison had • previously 
stated, in a letter bo the war department, " that it was impossible, in 
many instances, for the Indians to receive justice. Were one of 
their number murdered by a white man, no jury of settlers would 
convict him, and, many of the latter seemed to think the savage 
fit for nothing but insults and kicks." " As to the murderers, they 
are not in my town," was substantially Tecumseh's response; ** and 
if they were, I would not give them up. We have set the whites 
an example oi forgiving injuries, which they should follow ;'' and 
added.that he wished no settlers to come upon the new purchase, 
near Tippecanoe before his return from the south, as the Indians 
would require it as a hunting ground, and that if they found cattle 
or hogs there, they would be apt to treat them as lawful game.* 

In a brief but earned response, Governor Harrison said " the 
moon above them should fall to the earth before the President 
would allow his people to be massacred with impunity ; and that 
no land would be yielded which had been honorably and fairly 
bought of the Indians." And here the council terminated, from 
whence, as he had stated, with great pomp, accompanied by some 
twenty of his warriors, Tecumseh was soon rowing his canoe south- 
ward down the Ohio to arouse the Creeks for the overthrow of the 
whites. 

Of his eflforts and the result of his mission among the Creeks, the 
following graphic accountf will be read with no little degree of in- 
terest. The Shawanoe chieftain and his followers had meet their 
friends, the Creeks of the south, and a council was at once proposed. 

" Tecumseh led, the warriors followed, one in the footsteps of the 
other. The, Creeks, in dense masses, stood on one side of idie path, 
but the Shawanoes noticed no one ; they marched into the center of 
the square, and then turned to the left. At each angle of the 
square, Tecumseh took from his pouch some tobacco and sumach, 
and dropped on the ground ; his warriors performed the same cere- 
mony. This they repeated three times as they marched around the 
square. Then they approached the flag-pole in the center, circled 
around it three times, and facing the north, threw tobacco and su- 
mach on a small fire, burning, as usual, near the base of the pole*^ 
On this they emptied their pouches. They then marched in th^ 
same order to the council, or king's house, (as it was termed in an— 
cient times,) and drew up before it. The Big Warrior and leading 
men were sitting there. The Shawnee chief sounded his war-whoop* 
— a most diabolical yell — and each of his followers responded. Te-^ 
cumseh then presented to the Big Warrior a wampum-belt of • fiv^ 
difierent colored strands, which the Creek chief handed to his war- 
riors, and it passed down the line. The Shawnee's pipe was then 
produced : it was large, long, and profusely decorated with shells^ 
beads, and painted eagle and porcupine-quills. It was lighted froDO 

* EUifl' Life ef Tecumseh, pages 49 and 50. 

i From " Claiborne's Life and Times of General Sam Dole." 
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the fire in the center, and slowly passed from the Big Warrior along 
ihe line. 

" All this time not a word had been uttered, every thing was as still as 
death ; even the winds slept, and there was only the gentle-falling leaves. 
At length Tecumsph spoke, at first slowly and in sonorous tones, but 
he grew impassioned and the words fbll in avalanches from his lips, 
his eye burned with supernatural luster, and his whole frame trembled 
viih emotion ; his voice resounded over the multitude — now sinking 
in low and musical whispers, now rising to its highest key, hurling 
out his words like a succession of thunderbolts. His countenance 
varied with his speech ; its prevalent expression was a sneer of hatred 
apd defiance ; sometimes a murderous smile; for a brief interval a sen- 
timent of profound sorrow pervaded it, at the close of a look of con- 
centrated vengeance, such, T suppose, as distinguishes the arch-enemy 
of mankind. 

" I have heard many great orators, but I never saw one with the 
vocal powers of Tecumseh, or the same command of the face. Had 
I been deaf, the play of his countenance would have told me what ho 
said. Its effect on that wild, superstitious, untutored, and .war-like as- 
semblage, may be conceived ; not a word was said, but stern warriors, 
*the stoics of the woods,' shook with eitpotion, and a thousand toma- 
hawks were brandished in the air. Even Big Warrior, who had been 
true to the whites, and remained faithful during the war, was, for the 
moment, visibly affected, and more than once I saw his huge hand 
clutch spasnjodically the handle of his knife. And this was the effect 
of his delivery — ^for, though the mother of Tecumseh was a Creek, and 
he was familiar with the language, he spoke in the northern dialect, 
and it was afterward interpreted by an Indian linguist to the assembly. 
His speech has been reported ; but no one has done, or can do it jus- 
tice. I think I can repeat the substance of what he said, and, indeed, 
his very words : 

" ' In defiance of the white men of Ohio and Kentucky, I have trav- 
eled through their settlements — once our favorite hunting-grounds. 
No war-whoop was sounded, but there is blood upon our knives. The 
pale-faces felt the blow, but knew not from whence it came. Ac- 
cursed be the race that has seized on our country, and made women 
of our warriors; Our fathers, from their tombs, reproach us as slaves 
and cowards. I hear them now in the wailing winds. The Muscogee 
were once a mighty people. The Georgians trembled at our war- 
whoop ; and the maidens of my tribe, in the distant lakes, sung the 
prowess of your warriors, and sighed for their embraces. Now, your 
very blood is white, your tomahawks have no edges, your bows and 
arrows were buried with your fathers. Muscogces, brethren of my 
mother ! brush from your eyelids the sleep of slavery ; once more 
strike for vengeance — once more for your country. The spirits of 
the mighty dead complain. The tears drop from the skies. Let the 
white race perish ! They seize your land, they corrupt your women, 

(13) 
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they trample on your dead ! Back ! whence they came, upon a trail 
of blood, they must be driven ! Back ! back — ay, into, the great 
water whose accursed waves brought them to our shores ! Bum their 
dwellings ! Desti*oy their stock ! Slay their wives and children ! The 
red-man owns the country, and the pale-face must never enjoy it { 
War now] War forever ! Wai^r upon the living ! War upon the 
dead ! Dig their very corpses from the graves ! Our country must 
give no rest to a white man's b)nes. All the tribes of the Kortli are 
dancing the war-dance. Two mighty warriors across the seas will 
Bend us arms. 

" * Tecumseh will soon return to his country. My prophets shall 
tarry with you. They will stand between you and your enemies. 
When the white man approaches you the earth shall swallow him up. 
Soon shall you see my arm of fire stretched athwart the sky* I Will 
stamp my foot at Tippecanoe,* and the very earth shall shaKC.' ^' 

" Incredible as it may seem/* says Ellis, in his life of Tecumseh, " the 
threat of Tecumseh, embodied in the last sentence of the foregoing 
speech, was fulfilled to the very letter. It was uttered by the chiei 
when he saw the great reluctance of the Big Warrior and the Creeks 
to join him ; and the confidence with which he made the threat had its 
effect upon them." ip 

Moving northward again, Tecumseh and his followers, came by 
way of Missouri, rallied the tribes on the Des Moines, crossed the heaa- 
waters of the Illinois, and from thence to the Wabash and to Tip- 
pecanoe ; and it tvas about this titne that a heavy earthquake occurred^ 

Before quitting the mouth of the Tippecanoe river, Tecumseh had 
charged his brother, the Prophet, to be most careful in the preserva* 
tion of peace with the whites during his absence, and especially until 
his arrangements were fully matured for the confederation of the tribes, 
north and south, as then advancing ; to which the prophet gave liis 
assent, and Tecumseh left him with the full belief that he would bo 
true to his word. 

But a short time elapsed, however, before the whites of the territory, 
began to feel an increased alarm. Tecuraseh's movement southward 
had spread among them, and many murders by the Indians in the re*- 
gion of the Prophet's town, at the mouth of the Tippecanoe?, and other 
points, were now becoming more frequent, and it was evident that 
the Prophet was not wholly a stranger to these depredations, notwith- 
standing his promise to his brother, Tecumseh, 'to remain quiet and 
peacable with the whites during bis absence* 

In the meantime, the regiment under Col. Boyd, as desired by QoY. 
Harrison, had reached Vihcennes, and the Governor was likewise or- 
dered to add to this body a corps of militia, and to take immediate 
measures for the defence of the citizens, and, as a last resort, to re* 
move the Prophet and his followers themselves.f And the Governor 

*Other vritera say that Detroit wxs mentioned in place of Tippecanoe, and in glring 
tha excUmations of the aitoniiibed I'udiaiis, we have put that word in their mouth, im 
necordauce with the authority quoted.- ••Xiife of Tecumseh. fM'Afee. 
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^was soon joined by a number of additional volunteers from Kentucky^ 
XBany of whom were men of high standing as military^ civil, and liter- 
ary gentlemen, 

Gh>vemor Harrison now began to take active measures to bring 
matters to a crisis, and wrote to his neighboring governors of Missouri 
and Illinois, asking their aid in an effort still to persuade the Indians 
to evade a recourse to arms ; and also charged the Indian agents to do 
vrhskt they could in bringing the Indians to a sense of reason in the 
north ; at the same time sending special messages to the different tribes, 
demanding that all who had been concerned in the recent murders of 
settlmrs, be at once given up, and from the Miamies a full disavowal of 
all alliance or connection with the Prophet; and concluded, says 
Drake, by saying that the United States, having manifested, through a 
series of years, the utmost justice and generosity toward tteir Indian 
neighbors, and having not only fulfilled the engagements which they 
entered into with them, but had spent considerabJe sums to civilize 
tiiem and promote their happiness — that if, under these circumstances, 
aayttribe should dare to raise the tomahawk against their fathers, they 
need not expect the same lenity that had been shown them at the close 
of the former war ; but that ikey would either be exterminaiedj or driven 
beyond the Mismsippi. 

In reply to this, the Prophet assured Gov. Harrison that all his 
demands should be regarded, still insisting that his purposes were 
peaceable, though this response of the Prophet had hardly reached the 
hands of the governor, before he also received intelligence that a par- 
ty of whites had been fired upon when in pursuit of some horses 
stolen by the Indians. 

Gov. Harrison was now the more determined in his course, and the 
Prophet had already sent, upon learning of the Governor's course of 
action, word to the Delaware chiefs, inquiring as to what part they 
intended to play in the coming struggle — as to himself, it was his pur- 
pose not to lay down the hatchet until he was either killed or the 
grievances he complained of were repaired. In response to this, the 
elaware chiefs at once set out for the Prophet's town, whither, upon 
their arrival, they used strong efforts to dissuade him from opening 
any hostilities with the United States. But they received only rebukes 
and insults for their efforts and advice ; and finding it useless to tarry 
longer in their council with the Prophet, the Delaware chiefs, whose 
tribes had long been most friendly to the United States, left the 
Prophet's town, and made their way to the camp of Gov. Harrison, 
and at once informod him of the treatment they had received at the 
hands of the Prophet. 

The Governor had already begun his preparations for a march upon 
the Prophet's town ; and toward the latter part of the month of Octo- 
ber, with some eight hundred men, embracing the Fourth U. S. regi- 
ment, commanded by the gallant Miller, moved forward toward the 
mouth of the Tippecanoe river, to bring the Prophet and his followers 
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to terms ot battle. Before quitting his camp, however, on the 29ti, 
he sent twenty-four Miami chiefs forward to the Prophet, upon a simi- 
lar errand to that for which the Delawares had visited him ; but not 
having returned as he had expected, he concluded they had joined the 
Prophet's forces. Accordingly, on the 6th of November, at the head 
of about one thousand troops, Gov. Harrison took up his line of march 
for Tipptcanoe. Desirous still to know whether the Prophet would 
come to terms, the Governor, when within a short distance ot the town, 
sent forward a captain and interpreter to learn what course the Proph- 
et would pursue. But the Indians, on seeing these, only endeavored 
to take them prisoners, and they found it difficult to make their es- 
cape ; and one of the sentinels of the army had been shot by the In- 
dians. The Governor now determined to treat the Prophet and his 
followers as enemies, and again resumed his march upon them. But 
before he had gained the village, the army was met by a deputation 
from the Prophet, enquiring for what purpose they were thus advanc- 
ing upon the town ; insisting that they were anxious for peace, and 
that they had sent messages by the Miami and the Pottawattamie 
chiefs, stating to the Governor this desire.* At this a suspension of 
hostilities was agreed upon, and arrangements for a meeting submitted 
to take place the following day, the Governor telling them that he 
would move on with the army to the Wabash, and take up his encamp- 
ment for the night. Having found a suitable place for rendezvous^ 
near a creok, about three-fourths of a mile to the north of the town, 
and made all necessary arrangement for action, should an attack be 
made, the army took up its quarters for the night. 

In approaching the town, the Indians, not being aware of the pur- 
poses of the commanding officers of the army to find a suitable place 
for encampment, ran out and cried to the advanced corps to halt,, but 
the governor riding up, assured the Indians that his purpose was not 
to attack them, and, in response to questions, as to-«. favorable place 
for encampment, told the officers of a suitable one upon the creek they 
had, but a little time before, crossed, which point was soon after chosen 
for the encampment of the army. 

The night proved dark and cloudy. The moon rose lat^, and a 
drizzling rain fell. Many of the men had anticipated a battle, and 
were not much pleased that they had not been permitted to engage 1ji« 
Indians in a fight, and were fearful that they might have to return 
without a " brush " with them ; and, accordingly, had btit little antici- 
pation of an attack from them, although Colonel Daveiss had been 
heard to. say that he had no doubt that an attack would be made be- 
fore moming.f And true enough, — according to his habit, Governor 
Harrison being astir, getting his men under arms, — ^about four o'clock 
in the morning, it was discovered and made known that the Indians 
had stealthily " crept so near the sentries as to hear them challenge 

*Tho Miami chiefs, in returning to the Governor, from their mission to tho Prophet, ^ad 
started on their return by way of th» soatb sidd of the Wabssh, and had accordingly left 
»}$\^t VI yuv ariuy. - fll'Afee. 
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wben relieved ; " their aim being to rush upon the sentries before they 
could fire. But an Indian being observed by gne of the guards, as the 
former orept through the grass, the latter fired upon the Indian, which 
was immediately followed by one of their fierce yells, and then a des- 
perate charge upon the left flank of the encampment, which caused the 
guards to give way. The array was now all alive with excitement, 
but the men generally stood their ground and fought most bravely, and 
** the battle was soon maintained on all sides with desperate valor. The 
ladians advanced and retreated by a rattling noise made with deer- 
Loofs," and who also foftght with great energy, as if " determined on 
viotpry or death." The Prophet had told them the bullets of the 
white men. could not hurt them ; that the Great Spirit would give them 
light, while the efforts of the army of the Americans would be " ren- 
dered unavailing," and " involved in thick darkness : " * and taking 
his position upon an eminence near, secure from the bullets whizzing 
in all directions, he employed his time in singing a war-song, and urg- 
ing his followers " to fight on," that all would soon be as he had told 
them — -singing the louder with each assurance.f 

Soon J^ftQr daylight, the Indians were put to flight in different direc- 
tions, and the battle was ended — the power of the Prophet was broken, 
and the plans of Tecumseh forever frustrated and destroyed. 

The force of the Indians was estimated at from six hundred to one 
thousand ; while their killed was greater than ever known before. " It's 
certain," says M'Afee, " that ro victory was ever before obtained over 
the northei'n Indians, where the numbers were anything like equal." 
It was " their custom," continues he, *' always to avoid a close action, 
and from their dexterity in hiding themselves, but few of them could 
be killed, even when they are pouring destruction into the ranks of 
their enemies. It is believed that there were not ten of them killed 
at St. Clair's defeat, and still fewer at Braddock's. At Tippecanoe, 
they rushed up to the bayonets of our men, and, in one instance, re- 
lated by Captain Snelliug, an lo^lian adroitly put the bayonet of a 
soldier aside, and clove his head with his war-club, an instrument ou 
which there is fixed a triangular piece of iron, broad enough to pro- 
ject several inches from the wood. Their conduct, on this occasion," 
continues M'Afee, " so different from what it usually is, was attributed 
to the confidence of sucoces^ with which their Prophet had inspired 
them, and to the distinguished bravery of the Winnebago warriors." 
The loss of the Americans was sixty killed, and about one hundred and 
thirty wounded ; among the killed was the distinguished Jo Daveiss, 
of Kentucky. J The Indians had not determined to attack the.; camp 

♦M'Afee. 

fAn ancle of John P. Hedges, Esq., of our city, who was in the engagement, anrl who 
Wm ftlso badly wounded, avers that the Inaians, under the inspiration and ast(uranee.'> of 
the Prophet, ** went in," *' cutting and slashing'' most fearlessly and indifferently ; but 
that they readily lost faith in him when they saw each other falling, pierced by the 
musket and rifle balls of the white men. 

JSays a note in Ellis' life of Tecumseh: " Jo Daveiss was, in many respects, 'one of 
the most remarkable men of his time. As a lawyer he had few equals — being considered 
the father of the Kentucky bar. He was very singular in his habits^ traveling his circuit 
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until after night-fall. Their original plan was to meet the Governor 
in council the next Atjy and then for two Winnebagoe chiefs, " who 
had devoted themselves to certain death, to accomplish their design,'* 
were to loiter about the camp after the council had broken up, and, 
killing the Governor, a war-whoop from them was to be the signal of a 
general attack." 

The Indians about the Wabash, after the battle of Tippecanoe, be- 
came very quiet, and most of them returned to their homes and villages. 

Among the tribes engaged in this conflict, ^ were the Shawanoes, 
Pottawattamies, Winnebagoes, Eackapoos, &c. After the burial of the 
dead, and caring for the wounded, the army began its return march 
on the 9th of November ; and on the 18th Governor Harrison was 
welcomed to Vincennes by a body of some two hundred of her citizens; 
and in the following month a vote of thanks was tendered him by the 
Kentucky legislature. 

While the Prophet was engaging the army of Gov. Harrison, Te- 
cumseh was in the south rallying the triBes in behalf of his grand 
scheme/ of confederation, little dreaming that his brother had spoiled 
his plans and broken the chain of his wily efforts ; and when he return- 
ed, he is said to have been so enraged at his brother, upon leamiiig 
what he had done, that, in a feeling of great anger, he gathered hold 
of the hair of his head, and threatened to kill him. 

Tecumseh now thought of peace; visited Gov. Harrison again, and 
wished to call upon the President, as the Governor had suggested, be- 
fore his journey south ; but upon Gov. Harrison not wishinjg him to 
take many of his warriors with him, he refused to visit Washington, 
and his conference with the Governor ended for the time, and sooa 
after made his way to Ft. Wayne, while the Prophet took up his abode 
at a village on the Mississinnewa river, about seventy miles south- 
west of Fort Wayne. 

— which comprised his whole state — in the costume of a hunter, often entering the court 
room with his rifle in his hands, at the rery';inoment his case was ready for hearing. 
His extraordinary life was ended at Tippeeauoe. He assumed command of a troop jof 
Kentucky horse, after having heen defeated by Henry Clay, in the effort, as TJjoit^djBtatM 
District Attorney to secure the conviction of Aaron Bum" 
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CHAPTER XVr. 

As tbe dashing billows lave the beach, 
And rush back again intu the deep. 

So the war element sought to reach 
A frenzied height and keep 

The West still unbless'd. 



Assembling of the Indians at Fort Wayne to receive their annnities — Many of them 
fresh from the seeae of the late battle of Tlppecanoe-^GoI. John Johnson, Indian 
a^ent here — 'The bid Council-House — Early scenes— Peaceful protestations of the 
Indians-^Tecumseh visits Fort Wayne — Failing to obtain ammunition, he gives the 
war-whoop and leaves — Depredations begun again on the frontiers-— The Ohio mili- 
tia oalled out — Command of the army surrendered to Gen. Hull-«Army under Hull 
reaches Urbana, Ohio — Triumphal arch erected— ^Further movements of the army — 
The British capture an American schooner — Col. Cass sent to demand its surrender 
-x-Cren, Hull proposes to invade Canada — issues a proclamation — Its efifects^— Recon- 
noitering expedition under Perry — Tecumseh joins the British — Hull retreats from 
Canada, ^nd reaches Detroit again-^His surrender i6 the British — Bitter feelings 
against Hull at this result — The British plan an expedition against Fort Wayne — 
Surrender of Mackinaw-— Delay in notifying the Forts-— Situation of Fort Dearborn 
(Chieago)— «Maj* Stickney, Indian agent at Fort Wayne, sends an express to Chica- 
g4>— R-olief proposed for Capt. Heald, at Port Dearborn-— Capt. Wells chosen to carry 
out the designs of Maj. Sticknoy— Wells selects 80 Miami Indians, and leaves Ft. 
Wayne for Chicago— His arrival there— Situation of atfairs— Wells sees danger 
ahead'— The fort abandoned— Wit^ blackened face. Wells takes the lead— -The 
Pottawattamios in ambush-— An attack— -Bravery of the troops— Death of Wells— - 
The Miamies fly— The Indians demand a surrender, which is complied with — Their 
treachery— Bravery of Mrs. Heald— Division of the prisoners— Wells' heart cut 
out and eaten by the Indians— Escape of the prisoners and safe arrival within the 
U. S. lines. 




OME DAYS after the battle of Tippecanoe, (on the 22nd of Nov.,) 
the period for the annual meeting of the Indians to receive their 
.annuities, having arrived, they began to assemble in great num- 
bers to receive their allotted portions. John Johnson, Esq., was 
then Indian agent here. 
Many 6f the chiefs in attendance were fresh from the scene of the 
recent hostilities at Tippecanoe, claiming their respective portions of the 
annuity equal with the most peaceful of the tribes — representing that 
the Prophet's followers had him in confinement, and purposed taking 
his life ; that he was chargeable with all their troubles ; together with 
many other stories of a similar character, all, more or less, in the main, 
untrue, especially as regarded the Prophet's confinement, for, at that 
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time, h(* was at full lihortj on the Mii^sissinnewa. But the stories pre- 
yontod tv> i^ol. Johnson had thjdoi'ired effect and he was induced there- 
by to inform the (.Jovornmont thai the Indians were all favorable to 
|>oaoi\ ami ** that no furtniT hostiliiies should \e committed against 
thorn : " and, " vot savs M'Aio.^/' in most of the nations here assembled. 
a British faction was b.vlijn:! t.-* tao brim, and reiidv to flow on our 
devoted frontiers, wherever ibo Brirish aj:eu:< mijhi think proper to 
inerease ihe tire of their hv>:iii:v."* 

The eld oour.o:I-ho;;<e wr.> l.-oau\i about the spot now occnpied by 
Michael lledokin, EsvL 1: v>-;:> :\ :w»>sr:.ry :o^ iuildin^, about sixty 
feel ionc. bv abou: Twen:v ■.^■..;;.^: :>r..l stood Su: r. short distance to the 
south-west of the fort. I: was r.i :h:s buiM::::: iht^Ezent lived. And 
it w:»s ofie:i a:: :!\:.^re>:i:.:: .is ''ve*! as a T.^.ir.:;/: sizi-^ V? witness the 

;nnko:5 : ;^.o:r ^':K:^^ .:: <^::.i^ ;::>t:;i.x.v> \a7cW -.rvvriL^ their loins, iu 
others !::oa<;:n:\v ire<<;;A ::: ski:.?, :r ^'Ith f. ": lank e: wrapped about 

Cs>;;v.::r.^ t^Hir ,i-ver.;-,;rts r r.. ?:. r:-..:v:s : : r. Lav:r.^ oraiit ireely of 
*• r.rt^>» ,j:or."' '•» cr- * •::■,::" j ::.t :r s?.-. .: j;- ::r: jirv-:::: :r. each other in hard 
wer\;s .'rtic;r,':>:".:^> w-.:r. :1 ■; : v.:.-.':.rkwl< =:t sr&lriLs-iiLiie: the squaws 
w;!ir.Aer.r.^ Air.:: v .:V. :l.i.r :*?:::?:> :: their :sc£s. rr siaing about 
"* :V.o.r Ir.-V.v.: V.v.>": .'a ■..'.>. r.V. i""-:::::: z ^h^irriTTist-: rw^ive their an- 
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rui^w or :v. s.iv.;" ^..■' . ::i v. s, :v^ .::lc f- .r. ::* :l!v a r-i^e or loaf of 
wh«i: rresd. *: :l-.i '.::;.:? .f s.t.v rr.': r'^.v ^r :r.*:."- Such was life 

**• tto.-e \,H..*..^ .. . -i V » - — .-?: ; -.iT-, s-.^ -.Z XK-ruOnS OI 
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■ 

v^f C:' 7."rv>"T, •.":•:? :-.: *r.'.r:'f :: 1" y.ri? •;, rrr^^isTf^i jrii-cipally 
of chuTs a: .1 >;i.l :v:: . : ;'. , -^ :.:..;?. -Ji: 1 -ili-j-riifw iir Poixawat- 
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peace, but the majority of his people followed the counsels of Te- 
ctimseh."* 

The 'Indians now made many pretentions to peace. Stone-Eater, 
with others, visited Fort Harrison, and delivered a talk to Capt. Snell- 
ing, who, with a small detachment, had taKea possession of that post 
alter the battle of Tippecanoe. After professing much friendship, 
they visited Vincennes, and he told the Governor of their contrition at 
what had happened, and professed a strong desire for friendship, prom- 
ifling to punish the Prophet, or deliver him up to the United States, 
as soon as they could get hold of iiim ; and soon after returned to their 
homes. Visits were now frequent to see the Governor at Vincennes ; 

*Ife was on the 14th of July of this year (1812) that the famous Little Turtle died in hid 
I edge at the old orchard, a short distance north of the confluence of the St. Mary and 
St. Joseph, inrtho yard fronting the house of his brother-in-law, Capt. Wm. Wells. Tur- 
tle had suffered for many months previous with the gout, and came here from his place 
of residence, at Little Turtle Tillage, on Eel river, about 20 miles north-west of Fort 
Wayne, to be treated by the U. S. Surgeon at the fort. 

It was a solemn and interesting occasion. After the treaty of Greenville, Turtle had 
remained the true and faithful friend of the Americans and the U. S. Government, and 
was much beloved and respected by all who knew him. Teonmseh strove hard to gain 
his confidence and aid, but without effect, for nothing could move him from his purposes 
Oif peace and good-will towards the Americans. 

IB the language of one who was present at his burial : '' His body was borne to the 
ffraye with the highest honors, by his great enemy, the white man. The muffled drum, 
di9 solemn march, the funeral salute, announced that a great soldier had fallen, and 
even enemies paid tribute to his memory.'' 

His remains were interred about the center of the old orchard, with alibis adornments, 
implements of war, a sword, presented to him by General Washington, together with a 
•medal, with the likeness of Washington thereon,— all laid by the sido of the body, and 
hidden beneath the sod in one common grave. The exact spot of his grave is still known 
to fome of the early settlers of Fort Wayne, who still survive among us, Mr. J. P. 
Hedges among the number. 

Turtle had a somewhat remarkable mind. Was, for many years, the leading spirit 
here,— unsurpassed for bravery and intelligence, perhaps, by none of his race. Of a 
rery inquiring turn of mind, he never lost an opportunity to gain some valuable infor- 
mation, upon almost every'&ubject or object that attracted his attention; and sought by 
erery means in his power, during the latter days of his life, to relieve his people from ev- 
ery debasing habit— encouraging them only in the more peaceful, sober, and indus- 
trial relations of life. 

In 1797, accompanied by Captain "Wells, he visited Philadelphia, where he enjoyed 
the socie^of the distinffuishecf Count Volney, and the Polish patriot, Kosciusko, and 
others. While in Philaa el) )hia, at this period, he had his portrait taken, by order of 
the President. Stopping at the same house with Turtle, in Philadelpha, was an Irish 
gentleman, somewhat remarkable as a wit, who made it a point to ** pok ; fun " at the 
Turtle whenever an occasion offered. The Irish gentleman and Turtle happenine to 
meet one morning in the studio of Stewart, the artist engaged in painting each of tneir 
portraits, the Irishman ,observing Turtle in a rather unusually thoughtful mood, began to 
rally him upon his sober demeanor, and suggested, tlvough Captain Wells, that it was 
because of his inability to cope with him m the jocular contest. At this the Turtle 
brightened up. "He mistakes,'" said the Turtle, to Captain Wells, in reply ; "I was 
iust thinking of proposing' to this man (the painter) to paint us both on one r)oard, and 
nere I would stand, face to face with him, and confound him to all eternity.** 

little Turtle was of mixed origin — half Mohican and half Miami — and the son of a 
ehief ; born at his villaj^e, on Eel Kiver, about the year 1747, and Very early became the 
Wtf-ehie^^ the Miamies. In stature, he was short, well built, with symmetical form 
— jpnMiiiAent forehead, heavy eye brows, keen, black eyes, and a large chin. 

Bnch was Little Turtle, (Mc-che-kan-nah-quah) — the bravest among the brave, and 
wiftett among the wile of the Indians of the iHorthwest of his day — leading an army of 
VraTes to sure victory one hour — cutting and slashing, as with the ferocity of a tiger, at 
one moment, — and us passive and gentle as a child the next. Ever may LIh gentler and 
l>etter deeds he perpetuated by the American people. 
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but Tecumseh and the Prophet, who were kliown to be still hqatQe^ 
kept away, and this readily led to the conclusion that but Bttle reli- 
ance was to be placed upon what was said by^many visiting the S#v- 
cmor, and others in authority, as agents and commandants. 

Tecumseh made his apj^earance at Fort Wayne sometime daring 
the month of December, soon after his return from the south. The 
result of his brother's efforts had effected him deeply. He seemed 
to know not which way to turn. His scheme was broken, but his 
great will still bore him aloft over the impediments that h^d aceif- 
mulated in his path-way ; and yet he was for war — for freedom-— fwr 
the extermination of the white race that occupied the ancient hufit^ 
ing ground of his fathers. His air was haughty y and, says McAfee^ 
he was still '' obstinate in the opinions he had embraced. He made 
bitter reproaches against Harrison ; and, at the same time, had the 
presumption to demand ammunition from the commandant (here), 
which was refused him. He then said he would go to his Britidl 
father, who would not deny him. He appeared thoughtful a while, 
then gave the war-whoop, and went off." 

Such was the spirit in which Tecumseh left Fort Wayne on this 
memorable occasion; and "early in the spring of 1812, he and his 
party began to put their threats into execution. Small parties be- 
gan to commit depredations on the frontiers of the Indiana and Il- 
linois Territories, and part of Ohio. Twenty scalps were taken in 
the Indiana Territory alone before the first of June ; and the peopl^ 
were thus compelled to protect themselves by going into forts along 
the frontiers. Volunteer companies of miliua were organized, and 
the Indians were frequently pursued, but generally without success, 
as they fled at once after committing their depredations. Governor 
Harrison asked permission of the war department to raise amounted 
force to penetrate to their towns, with a view of chastising them. 
But this was refused, the government hesitating to disturb them in 
that way at that time, fearing least they would take a more active 
part with the British. Tippecanoe was again occupied, and there 
the Indians were again planting their corn. By vigorous meas- 
ures," says M'Afee, " we might have beaten them into peaceable 
deportment and respect. Mr. Secretary Eustis, of the war depart- 
ment, thought differently ; and while he was attempting to soothe 
them with good words, they were laughing at his credulity. To 
maintain peace with an Indian," continues the sanie writer, " it is nec- 
essary to adopt his own principles, and punish every aggression 
promptly, and thus convince him that you are a inan^ and not a 

Thus stood affairs in the early part of June, 1812; and by the 
18th of that month, matters had so far approached a war basis be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States — an issue that had for 
some months prior been anticipated — that the American Govem- 
nienthad announced a declaration of war against the English gov- 
ernment. As early as the month of April an embargo was levied 
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by Congress on all the shipping in ports of the U. S., and " an act 
anthorheing the President, to detach one hundred thousand militia 
for six months," was adopted and put into force ; while several other 
acts, authorizing the recruiting of a regular army, were likewise 
passsd, and the masses were all astir with the feeling and anticipa- 
tion of war. 

Daring this month the President made a requisition on the State 
of Ohio for twelve hundred militia, and the famous 4th regiment, 
under command of Col. Miller, which had sometime before been 
ordered to the relief of Vincennes, was now ordered to Cincinnati, 
to join the militia. The Ohio militia had been soon raised, and 
were ordered by Governor Meigs, of that State, to rendezvous on 
the a^Qth of April, at Dayton, at the mouth of Mad river, on the Big 
Miami. As previously directed by the Secretary of War, on the 
26th of May following. Gov. Meigs surrendered the command of the 
army to General Hull, for sometime previously Governor of Michi- 
gan Territory, but who, a short time previous to this period, had 
been appointed a Brigadier-general in the United States army. 
From Dayton the army under Hull took up its line of march for 
Staunton on the first of June. From Staunton they marched to 
Urbana. Here, on the 8th, says M'Afee, they were informed that 
fliey would be met that day on parade, by the governor, accompa- 
nied by many distinguished citizens and some Indian chiefs. On 
the following day, governor Meigs and general Hull held a council 
with twelve chiefs, of the Shawanoe, Mingoe, and Wyandot nations, 
to obtain leave from them to march the army through their terri- 
tory, and to erect such forts as might be deemed necessary; which 
was piomptly granted by them, and every assistance which they 
cold give the army in the wilderness was promised. Gov. Meigs 
hni held a council with these Indians on the 6th, in which it was 
agreed to adhere to the treaty of Greenville. - 

On the 10th of June, the 4th regiment, under Col. Miller, made 
its appearance at Urbana, and were escorted into camp through a 
t^umphal arch, adorned with an eagle^ and inscribed with the 
words, ^ TipPBCAJBTOB — Globy."* ^ 

From Urbana the army, on the 16th, moved as far as King's 
Creek, and from this point opened a road as far as the Sciota, where 
they built two block-houses, which they called Fort M' Arthur, in 
honor of tlie oiBScer whose regiment had opened the road« To this 
fbrt the whole army came on the 19th, and on the 21st Col. Findley 
was ordered to open the road as far as Blanchard's fork, on the Au* 
glaize, whither the army, excepting a guard left at Fort M' Arthur, 
aeain foUoW'Od on the 22d. Here, amid rain and mud, another 
"bfook-house was erected, which was called Fort Necessity. From 
Fort Necessity the army soon after moved to Blanchard's fork, 
where Col. Findley had built a block-house, which was called i^ 
honor ef that officer. A road was shortly after, under command of 

•M'Afee. 
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Col. Cass, cut to the rapids, and the main army soon encamped on 
the banks ol the Mauraee, opposite the old battle ground of Gen. 
Wayne, in sight of the village then at the foot of the Rapids, which 
had the effect to greatly revive the feelings of the soldiers after 
their tedious march through the wilderness. From this point, afier 
a day or two's rest, the army moved down just below the old British 
fort Miami, from which the Indians had been so long supplied with 
ammunition, etc., before their defeat in that quarter, in 1794. . 

From here, about the last of June, a small schooner was dis- 
pacthed to Detroit, with about thirty oflB.cers And privates, with the 
muster-rolls of the different companies, accompanied by an open 
boat, in which were a number of sick soldiers. Fears had. previ- 
ously been entertained that the boat would be captured, but Gen- 
oral Hull insisted on its departure. In the meantime, the army 
bad again t^keu up its march, and was to halt again at the river 
Baisin, whither, upon its arrival there, the army soon learned tiiat 
the schooner, in attempting to pfiss Maiden, had been captured by 
the British. The declaration of war was now generally known. 
From the river llaisin, the army proceeded to the River Hnron, 
fifteen miles, over which narrow stream, on the 4th of July, they 
built a bridge. From this point, on the 5th,. the army proceeded 
towards Detroit, and soon formed an encampment within view of 
the place. The northwestern posts were now informed of the dec- 
laration of war ; and the commanding officers of Fort Wayne, De- 
trpit, Michillimackinaw, and Chicago, were. ordered by (jren. Hull 
to place their garrisons "in the best possible state of defence," with- 
out delay, and to " make a return to Brigade Major Jessup,, at De- 
troit, of the quantity of provisions the contractor had on hand at 
their respective posts, the number of officers and men, ordnance, 
and military stores of every kind, and the public property of all 
kinds."* 

On the 6th, Col. Cass was sent with a flag of truce to Maiden to 
detnahd the prisoners and baggage of the captured schooner; but 
his demands were not respected, and, being blindfolded, soon after 
returned to camp with a British officer. The army now, with a view 
to safety, should the English commence a bombardment, removed 
to the rear of Detroit 

General Hull now conceived the plan of an invasion of Canada, 
and on the morning of the 12th of July, the British having moved 
from their former position towards Maiden, in fear of loosing that 
point, the regiments of Cols. Miller and Cass, at a point about anule 
above Detroit, successfully gained the Canadian shore, and soon 
after, followed by Creneral Hull and others, the stars and stripes were 
run up from a brick dwelling on the farm of a British officer, by 
the name of Bambee, and on the same day. General Hull issued his 
noted proclamation to the inhabitants of Canada, in which he re- 
quested the Canadians to remain quiet ; to pursue t^eir usual voaa* 

* Order of General HuU. 
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tionB, etc.; assuring them that he " came to find enemies, not to make 
them. I come to protect, not to iniure you. Separg,ted by an im- 
mense ocean and an extensive wilderness from great Britain," said 
he, " you have no participation in her councils, no interest in her 
conduct. You have felt her tyranny; you have seen her injustice; 
but; I do not ask you to avenge the one or to redress the other." 

The effect of the proclamation was most salutary for the time 
—many of the inhabitants of Sandwich returning to their dwellings 
again from the woods, whither they had fled on the approach of the 
American forces, having been told by the British officers, much 
like tliQ inhabitants of Kaskaskia, at the time of Clark's movements 
in the west, that the Americans were an army of cannibals, — worse 
than savages. 

With about forty men, on the 13th, Capt. Ulry was sent on a re- 
connoitering expedition in the direction of Maiden, and, upon ap- 
proaching a partially destroyed bridge extending over Turkey Creek, 
some nine miles from camp, he discovered a party of some two hun- 
dred Indians lying in ambush, intending, if possible, to cut off any 
detachment that might approach. A Canadian had informed 
Capt. Ulry that a great. number of Indians were in the region, and 
being fearful that he might be encountered by a superior number, 
he at once returned to camp. 

From the time of his abrupt departure from Fort Wayne, up to 
the breaking out of the war of 1812, Tecumseh had been mbst ac-^ 
tive against the Americans, spiriting up the Indians at various 
points ; and, from the first hostile mi)vements of the British, had 
allied himself to their cause, and begun to take a most active part 
with the enemy, who soon made him a brigadier-general in their 
army. In August, at the head of a party of Shawanoes, accompa- 
nied by a number of British soldiers, he made an attack upon a 
company of Ohio militia sent by General Hull to escort some vol- 
unteers engaged in bringing supplies for the army, which occurred 
at Brownstown, and was the first action that took place after the 
declaration of war had been made. . Tecumseh and his party had 
succeeded in drawing the company in ambush, and the loss sus- 
tained by the company was considerable, and were resolutely fol- 
lowed by Tecumseh in their retreat towards the river De Corce. 
And it was about this time that General Hull retreated from Cana- 
da, and again took up his headquarters at Detroit. On the 16th of 
August, this post was surrendered by General Hull to a British 
force, consisting of some seven hundred troops, and about six hun- 
dred Indians, under command of General Brock, which placed not 
only the garrison at Detroit, but the whole territory, including all 
its forts and garrisons, in the hands of the British, which was a mat- 
ter of as great astonishment to the British as the Americans. Said 
General Brock, in writing to his superior officer, after this event, 
•' When I detail my good fortune, you will be astonished.^ 

The feeling among the officers and privates at this result was 
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very great, and brought down upon the head of Gen. Hull a shower 
of hard wordfr from many directions ; although General Hull, whikr 
Governor of Michigan, previous to his military appointment, had 
suggested to the war department the importance of having a supe- 
rior naval force on Lake Erie, as an auxiliary in the capture of Up- 
per Canada, stating that the object could not be effected without it, 
besides pointing out many obstacles that would necessarily attend a 
different course of action. And at another time advised, strongly, 
the erection of a navy on the lakes. At the time of the surrender, 
however, Hull's force was superior to that of the British. 

Soon after the conclusion of the capitulation at Detroit, aH e^e- 
dition was planned by the British against Fort Wayne. 

The garrison at Mackinaw not having received the order of Gen. 
Hull, as written about the 5th of July, relating to the declaration of 
war, putting the several forts mentioned in the best defence, etc., 
this poet was surrendered on the 17th of that month, which had the 
effect to cut off all offensive operations in Upper Canada, and caused 
General Hull to feel much alarm, saying that ^ the whole northern 
hordes of Indians would be let loose upon them." The loss of 
Mackinaw was at once considered a great impediment tothb Ameri- 
can cause, for the surrender of which General Hull was greatly 
censured, because of his delay in forwarding the general orde;: 
made out about the 5th of July. And Fort Dearborn, at Chicago, 
had suffered a similar neglect, and was in an equally hazzardous 
position to that of Mackinaw before its capture. Towards .the last 
of July, General Hull began to ihink seriously of the situation of 
the Chicago Fort, and the relief of the garrison. Capt. Heald, ite 
commandant, with his family, were now being surrounded by a 
furious party of Indians in communication with Tecumseh, wh«, 
though not yet attempting any acts of violence upon the inniatesy 
were yet only awaiting the necessary encouragement from the 
enemy. 

With this feeling upon him, General Hull, towards the latter part 
of July, sent an express to Fort Wayne with a view to the imme- 
diate relief of Captain Heald and his command at CMcago^ 

Major B. F. Sticknev was then Indian agent at Fort Wayne, and 
the express sent here for the purpose of relief to the Chicago fort, 
brought a request from Gen. Hull that Major Stickney at once ex- 
tend to Captain Heald all the information, assistance, and advice 
within his power, inclosing in his letter to Major Sticfeoey " an or- 
der to Captain Heald to accept af such aid, and to conform to such 
instructions as he might receive from the Indian agent" at Fort 
Wayne. 

Instructions were accordingly prepared by Major Stickney to ac- 
company the order of General Hull, and an Indian agent dispatched 
to Chicago. Among the contents of the letter forwarded to Cap- 
tain Heald, he was promised military aid as SQon as it was possible 
to render it. 
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Captain William Wells, the brother-in-law of Little Turtle, was, 
at this time sub-Indian agent here. H« had lived among the In- 
diaas from his youth to an advanced age^ was then, as before, a 
grea/t favorite with the Miami?es, and accounted a "perfect master 
of every thing pertaining to Indian life, both in peace and war, and 
withal a stranger to personal fear ; " — was replete with a knowl- 
edge of Indian strategy; aad, says Major Stickney, "if General 
Wimie desired a prisoner, to obtain information. Captain Wells 
comd always furnish one." 

Wells was the man for the work, and Major Stickney readily hit 
upon him to lead a party to the aid of Captain Heald. Having 
proposed the matter t,o Captain Wells, Major Stickney at once sug- 
gested the raising of thirty warriors to accompany him. With 
Wells, the Miamies were his favorites, and from among their tribe 
he selected the number required. The Pottawattamies were now 
known to be in the vicinity of Chicago, and the fact of Wells being 
a favorite with the Miamies, made the former tribe unfriendly to- 
wards hira, there having long existed an unfriendly feeling between 
the Miamies and the Pottawattamies. So that Wells' position was 
at best, — should trouble arise upon their arrival at Fort jDearborn, — 
a most precarious one, a fact <that he was by no means unacquaint- 
ed with, but his fearless nature readily threw him into the opposite 
scale of undaunted determination, and on the 3d of August, with his 
braves well equipped by the agent, all in readiness, he set out, full 
of hope and courage, for the relief of the garrison at Chicago, 
whither they arrived on the I2tli of the month. 

Wells and hi§ party had not been long at the fort before he dis- 
covered unmistakable evidences of coming trouble. For some days 
a larg^ number of Pottawattamies and Winnebagoes, professing 
friendship, had been encamped about the fort; apdfor sometime 
Tecumseh and the British, through their runners, had kept up a 
regular correspondence with the Indians in the locaUty, who had 
only been awaiting the result at Maiden in order to join one side or 
the other. On the night of the 14th, a runner having arrived among 
the Indians there with the news from Tecumseh that Major Van- 
horn had been defeatedj at Brownstown ; that the army under Hull 
had returned to Detroit; and that there was every hope and pros- 
pect of success, the 'Indians about the region were at once decided 
to ioin the British, and resolved to remain no longer inactive.* 

Wells v^as warmly attached to Captain Heald. The latter had 
married his niece, and she was with her husband, to share alike the 
dangers and vicissitudes that surrounded them. 

On the arrival of Wells and his warriors at the fort, Capt. Heald 
told Wells that he had received the dispatch from the agent at Fort 
Wayne, with the ordw of General Hull; that, on its receipt he had 
called together all the Indian warriors in his neighborhood, and 
had entered into a tieUty with them The leading terms were, that 

• M'Afee. 
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he was to deliver up to the Indians, the Fort with all its contents, 
except arms, ammunition and provisions necessary for their march 
to Fort Wayne. The Indians on their part Vere to permit him to 
pass unmolested. Wells at once protested against the terms of the 
treaty. There was a large quantity of ammunition and whisky ih 
the Fort. These, he declared, they should not have. He urged, 
that if the Indians had the whisky they would get drunk, and p^y 
no regard to the treaty ; and he was for throwing the ammtmition 
and whisky into the Lake. The Indians learned what was going 
on in the Fort, and determined to attack Heald and his party, at 
the first convenient point, after they should leave the Fort. Wells 
undei stood Indian character so perfectly that he was aware of their 
intentions at a glance. ^ 

As soon as it was daybreak. Wells saw that the tomahawk was 
sharpening for them, and told Heald they must be off as quick as 

Sossible, hoping to move before the Indians were ready for them. 
time was to be lost. To-pee-nee-bee, a chief of the St. Joseph's 
band, had, early in the morninjj;, informed a Mr. Kinzie of the mis- 
chief that was intended by the Pottawattamies, who had engaged 
to escort the detachment ; and urged him to relinquish his design 
of accompanying the troops by land, promising him that the boat 
containing himself and family should be permitted to pass in safety 
to the St, Joseph's, which was declined by Mr. K., on the ground 
that his presence might operate as a restraint upon the fury of the 
savages, so warmly were the greater part them attached to himself 
and family.* 

As the troops marched out, on the morning of the 15th, the baild 
struck up the Dead March, as if some invisible, force had im- 
pressed upon them the inevitable fate many of them w^re soon to 
meet ; and on they moved, solemn and thoughtful, in militanr array, 
Captain Wells taking the lead, at the head of his little bana of Mi- 
ami warriors, his face blackened, *' in token of his impending fate." 
Taking their route along the lake shore, as they gained a range of 
sand-hills lying between the prairie and the beach, the escort of 
Pottawattamies, some five hundred in number, instead of continuing 
along the beach with the Americans andMiamies, kept the level of 
the prairie, and had marched perhaps about a mile and a half, 
when Capt. Wells, who had rode a little in advance with theMiam- 
ies, suddenly came galloping back, exclaiming: '^They are about 
to attack us ; form instantly, and charge upon them,^' telling his 
niece not to be alarmed ; that " they would not hurt her, but that 
he would be killed."t -^.nd no sooner had he ceased to speak, thati 
a volley was fired from among the sand-hills. The troops being 
now hastily brought into line, they charged rapidly up the bank. A 
veteran, ol some seventy years, was the first to fall. Capt Wells 
soon fell, " pierced with many balls ;" and in the words of one of 
the party, (Mrs. Kinzie), " Pee-so-tum * ^ held dangling in his 

»" Wau-Bun, or Early day in the Northwest." t Maj. B. F. Stickney. 
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hand a scalp, whicb, by the black ribbon around the qncne, I re- 
cognized as that of Capt Wells." Their leader now being, killed, 
the Miamies fled; one of their chiefs, however, before leaving the 
scene of disaster, ridhig up to the I'ottawattamies, and exclaiming 
to them in pretbr strong terms: "You have deceived the Ameri- 
cans and ufl. Yon have done a bad action, atnd (brandishing his 
tomaharvvk), 1 will be the the first to head a party of Americans to 
return atod ptfnish yoiiir treachery;" and then galloped away over 
the prairie m pursuit ot his companions', who were rapidly making 
their Way bacfe towards Fort Wayne, 

"Tho troops," says Mrs. Kinzie,* '* behaved most gallantly. They 
were but a handful ; but they seemed resolved to sell their lives as 
dearly as posssible. Our horses pranced and bounded^ and could 
hardly be restrained, as the balls whistled amohg theiii." 

The Indians made several desperate attempts to rush upon and 
tomahawk the soldiers, but every such efibrt was bravely repulsed 
by them.' Several women and children were killed ; and the ranks 
at length became so reduced as not to exceed twenty effective men; 
yet they were undaunted and resolute, and remained united while 
able to fire. Having now withdrawn some distance from their for- 
mer position, the Indians sent a small French boy to demand a 
surrender. Tlie boy was Oapt. Heald's interpreter, who had de- 
serted to the side of the Indians in the early part of the engage- 
ment. Advancing very cautiously towards the Americans, a Mr. 
Griffith advanced to meet him, intending to kill him for his con- 
duct in deserting ; but the boy declaring that it was the only way he 
could save himself, and at the same time appearing quite sorry lor 
having been obliged to act as he di4, he was permitted to come for- 
ward. He said the Indians proposed to spare the Uves of the 
Americans, if they would surrender. But the surviving soldiers all 
rejected it. Conveying their determination to the Indians, he soon 
returned, saying the Indians were very numerous, and strongly 
urged Mr. Griffith to use his endeavors to bring about a sur- 
render, which was at length consented to, and the men having laid 
down their arms, the Indians at once came forward to receive them ; 
when, in the face of their promise, they tomahawked three or four 
of the men ; and one Indian, it is stated, with the fury of a demon, 
approached Mrs. Heald, with his tomahawk raised to strike her. 
Much accustomed to dange^ and being well acquainted with In- 
dian character, with remarkaible presence of mind, she looked him 
earnestly in the face, and, smiling, said ; " Surely you will not kill 
a squaw." Her " action, suited to the word," had the desired effect. 
The Indian's arm fell ; his savage resolution was broken ; and a 
moment more saw the heroic and thoughtful Mrs. Heald under the 

Srotection of the barbarous hand that was about to rob her of life. 
[rs. Heald was the daughter of General Samuel Wells, of Ken- 
tucky, who fought most valliantly at the battle of Tippecanoe ao-ainst 

•" E»rly Day in the Northwest," pnges 224 and 225. (14) 
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the followers of the PrQphet. Captain Wells' head was cnt off and 
his heart taken out and eaten hv the Indians. "* , 

In accordance with their ancient custom, the IndiauB now de- 
Tided the priaoDers. Gaptain Heald, Mre. Heald, and Ur. Griffith 
heing Belected hy the Ottawas, were taken by this band on the 
lake, beyond the month of the river St. Joseph. Having been se- 
verely wounded, they considered their iate as inevitably sealed; 
but some angelic arm seem to have been stretched forth to aid them 
when least expected ; and one day, Griffith's eye sccidently fell 
upon a canoe, at a convenient point, sofficiently large to hold them 
all ; and one night, soon after, they succeeded m making their es- 
cape, traversing the lake in this frail bark some two hundred miles 
to Mackinaw, where the British commandant enabled them to reach 
the United States in safety. 

■ Ab the eharaoter of Wells irai uneqBBlled for braTery, kfler hb deatb the ladiuw 
took hiiheitt from hii body, coolced it, and divided it atDone thamselvei in very amall 
piecn. Thej religioiuly bellred, that each on* vboatoof it, would thenby Womt 
■•b»Teaah«fn>mwhemit wu talcen. — Stilkney. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

What heroism t what perils then ! » ' 
How true of heart and strong of hand ; 

How earnest, resolute those pioneer mat 1 

******* 
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HE SUCCESS of the Indiana at Chicago, gave them great 
courage, and emboldened them for still greater efforts for the 
V^^rerthrow of the whites, or driving them beyond the Ohio. 
*^5 With few exceptions, the tribes were now, from the disasters at 
^ Detroit, in the capture there of the large army under Hull, and 
the previous surrender of Mackinaw, determined in their course, 
and were every where more or less inclined to the British interest. 
The few tribes continuing friendly to the United States, were soon 
threatened by the followers of Tecumseh with extermination, who 
wks now fast bringing his great scheuie to an issue, by the aid of 
the English. Possessing a most excellent memory, and being well 
acquainted with every important position in the northwest, he was 
readily enabled to pomt out to the British many important advan- 
tages. Before crossing to Detroit, at the time of Hull's snirender 
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General Brock took occasion to enquire of Tecnmseh what sort of 
a country he should have to pass over, should he conclude to go 
beyond. Taking a roll of elm bark, and extending it on the ground 
by means of four stones, Tecumseh drew his scalping-knife, and at 
once began to etch upon the bark the position of the country,, em- 
bracing its hills, roads, rivers, motesses, and woods, which, being & 
demonstration of talent quite unejcpected in Tecumseh, hadl;he ef- 
fect to please General Brock very much, and readily won for him 
the confidence of the commanding-general. His position and in- 
fluence — strengthened by the British, and joined by a numerous 
ally of his own blood — ^were now formiaable, and he was de- 
termined to render them as potent as his strength and advantages 
would permit, destined, however,. at last to fall. 

His great plan was now the siege and massacre of Forts Wayne 
and Harrison. The Pottawattamies and Ottawas, as at Chicago, 
aided by the British, under Major Muir, were to be the leading 
spirits in the movement upon Fort Wayne, while the Winneba- 
goes, and a portion of the Miamies, who had been persuaded to 
join the Tecumseh party, were to surprise and capture Fort Harri- 
son ; and had appointed the first of September as the earliest pe- 
riod of attack. ^ ^ 

The government, in the meantime, had begun most active 
measures for thfe renewal and prosecution of the war. From the 
first, thp President had disapproved the armistice at Detroit, and 
the thought of an invasion of Canada, by the strait of Niagara, was 
soon upon the breeze of public expectation, and the British com- 
nia^der^ General Brock, liad early heard the rumor. 

Ohio and Kentucky, upon the receipt of the news of Hull's sit- 
uation at Detroit, were soon aroused to the highest sense of patri- 
otic determination. The governor of Ohio at once ordered the re- 
maining portion of the detached militia of his State, numbering 
Boriie twelve hundred men, to be formed and marched to TJrbana, 
under command of brigadier-general Tupper ; while the Secretary 
of War had previously called on Governor Scott, of Kentucky, for 
a body of fifteen hundf^d men, embracing also the regulars previ- 
ously enlisted in that State. In the early part of May, the governor 
of Kentucky i iii accordance with instructions from the war depart- 
irie'ilt, had organized ten regiments, of some five thousand five hun- 
dred men, ad the quota of Qiat State. Among the many patriotic 
men whd so eagerly joined the standard of their country, in Ken- 
^ tucty; was Colonel John Allien, who took command of a rifle regi- 
thent. He was si lawyer of much" distinction at the Kentucky bar, 
and cbitibined many etnihent and endearing qualities as a private 
citizen of that State. :^len county was so named after him. 
• After the massacre oiOhicago, those Pottawattamies engaged in 
it spent somie weeks about Fort Dearborn, and divided the spoils 
which had been given them at the time it was forsaken. They then 
retited'to theli* ^villages on the St. Joseph of Lake Michigan, where 
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they were assembled in conncU by British emissaries, and at their 
instigation determined upon a simmltaneous movement to lay siege 
to Forts Wajme and Harrison. . The British agents promised', that in 
case the Indians would besiege those forts, and prevent their evac- 
nation by the garrisons, they ehould be joined, in ori^ moon^ by a 
large British force from Maiden and JDetroit, with artilery, who 
would be able to demolish the stockades, and would give up the 
garrison to massacre and spoil. Their success in these enterprrees,' 
it was but tod evident, would have exposed the whole frontier to 
devastation, and the plans of Tecunaseh were all lookitig to the 
consummation of this end. The siege was to be commenced in 
twenty days after the council adjourned. 

At this time, there was an Indian trader residing near Fort Wayne,' 
of French extraction, by the name of Antonie Bondie. He 'Was 
about fifity years of age, and had lived among the Indians from thc^ 
time he was twelve years old. He was ' an extraordinary character 
At one time he would appear to be brave and generous, at anothe:^ 
meanly selfish. He was recognized by the Miamies as one of theii^ 
tribe — ^married one of their squaws, and conformed to thexr habits 
and mode of life. The hostile Pottawattamies, desirous of ssAring 
him from the destruction which they contemplated for the gaimson,' 
sent Metea, chief of their tribe, to inform him of their indentions 
and hid danger. Metea went to his cabin in the night, and undsr an 
injunction of great secrecy, informed him of all that had transpired 
in relation to the contemplated siege of the two forts. He offered' 
to come for Bondie and his fanuly, before the siege was com* 
menced, with a sufficient number ol'pack horses to remove them' 
and their moveable property to a place of safety. Bondid did not 
decline the offer. 

The morning after Metea had made this revelation, Bondie, ac- 
companied by Charles Peltier, a French interpreter, went to the 
agent (Stickney) very early, and with many injunctions of secrecy^' 
informed him of it all. The agent was thankful for their informa- 
tion; but doubtful whether to credit or reject it, as any mistake in; 
a matter of so much importance, either way, would prove ruinous to 
his character, and cause his disgraceful ejection from the import- 
ant office which he held. He had been but three months in office' 
or in the country, and was acquainted with but few perisons. The' 
character of Bondie was not known to him, and the nature of hid* 
communication such as to require great secrecy, and if true, imme-- 
diate preparation for the defence of the fort. Stickney sent a note 
to Bhea, the commanding officer of the garrison, desiring a ifteet- 
ing with him in the open esplanade of the fort, where there could be^ 
no one to overhear what might be said. This officer having been' 
long in the country, had every opportunity of knomng Bondie. He 
met the agent, heard his communication, and dismissed it, by ob- 
serving that Bondie was a trifling fellow, and no reliance could be 
placed upon what he said. This increased the perplexity of the 
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agent. He sent for Bondiid and his interpreter, to hare a eroKs ex- 
amination. This bein^ completed, it remained for the agent either 
to pass the matter wiuiont notice, and incnr the chances of the 
siege of the Indians against the two posts, to be followed by a reg- 
ular force of British troops, with artillery, without any preparation 
for defence or relief from abroad, or to report the information, 
without attaching to it his official belief in its correctness, which 
would have no effect. In weighing and comparing chances and 
consequences, he determined that it was better that he should be 
rained in his reputation, and the government suffer all sacrifices, 
consequent upon the falsity of the report, than that tliev should 
both suffer if it proved true. He, therefore, sent a secona time to 
Gapt Bhea, and declared his intention to make the report, and ^ve 
it tne sanction of his belief in its correctness. He informed nim 
that he had just received a dispatch from Governor Harrison, from 
Vincennes, saying that he was going to Oincinnati, where he must 
be addressed, if necessary, and that he should send 'an express[to 
him, directed to that city, and another to Captain Taylor, the com- 
manding officer at Fort Harrison. He then returned to his office 
and commenced making immediate preparations for acquainting 
Gov. Harrison with the information he had received regarding the 
contemplated siege of the fort. When nearly ready to dispatch 
his messenger, Oapt. Bhea sent a note to him requesting that he 
would delay his express to Oincinnati, until he could write a letter 
to the governor of Ohio, informing him of the report. Stickney 
complied with this request, and the express was sent with letters to 
Governor Harrison and Governor Meigs, Active preparations, 
were now commenced for defence. Such men as could be spaced 
with teams were employed to send off ladies who were there, with 
children, to the frontier; and it was subsequently ascertained that 
within a few hours after the messengers had started, the Indians 
drew their lines of guard around the fort. 

On the 6th of August, Major Stickney, the Indian agent-, was 
prostrated by severe illness, from wldch he only became convales* 
cent, after twelve days. He was then conveyed from the agency 
house to the fort for safety. It was now very plain that the state- 
ment of Bondie was no fiction. He, with his Indian family, moved 
into the fort The Indian warriors, to the number of some five 
hundreil, as then supposed, began to assemble in the neighborhood 
of the fort; audit was now evident that they had hopes of getting 
possession of it by stratagem. They would lie in wait near the fort, 
day afler day,-^a few near and in sight, but the majority of them 
would be scattered about, as much out of sighf as possible. Those 
near were watching an opportunity to force the sentries. The sen- 
t^els were so faithful to their duty, that no chance was presented. 

Stephen Johnston, who was a clerk in the United States factory 
store,* feeling very solicitous about the safety of his wife, who had 

«W]iioh had been erected near the fort, sometime subsequent to the er^tion of Fort 
Wayne, in 1794, foi'the purpose of supplying the Indians with agricultural implements. 
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been sent to the frontier in a delicate situation, accompanied by 
Peter Oliver, and a discharged militiaman, attempted to elade the 
vigilence of tibe Indians, and visit the place of her abode. They 
left at 10 o'clock at night. Johnston was fixed npon by six Indians 
and killed instantly. Before the Indians could reload their pieces, 
the remaining two men made good their retreat to the fort ; and for 
a reward of twenty dollars, an Indian was induced to bring in the 
bodv of Mr. Johnston. 

ll^e Indians now began to disclose their hostility and real pur- 
poses bv violent and premature acts, showing most conclusively 
their fuU designs. On one occasion two soldiers were sent out on 
horseback, three or four miles, to drive in some qattle. One of them 
was taken prisoner, the other made his escape. The Indians ob- 
tained possession of both horses. They killed cattle and hogs near 
the fort, stole horses, and committed many other minor depreda- 
tions. 

Both parties wished to delay the final conflict — Major Stickney, 
to give time for Gen. garrison to send the fort the necessary re- 
lief, in compliance with his dispatch ; and the Indians, from a hope 
and expectation of the daily arrival of the British force, which had 
been promised intern. The Indians, however, did not cease to em- 
ploy many devices and stratagems^ to accomplish their object, be- 
fore the arrival of the British. An Indian would occasionally come 
near the fort, and hold conversation with an interpreter, who would 
be sent out for the purpose. The interpreter would be informed 
that the depredations had been committed by the young men, con- 
traiy to the wishes of the chiefs — that the chiefs wished for peace. 
At length the Indians expressed a desire to be admitted to see the 
commandant of the post, that they might agree upon some terms 
for a cessation of hostilities ; and asked for a signal by which they 
might approach the fort and be permitted to talk with their white 
father. A white cloth was accordingly sent to them to be used as 
a flag of truce. For several days they delayed making use of the 
flag, and continued their depredations. The agent finally sent a 
message to them, by an Indian, that they had dirtied his flag; and 
he could not sufier them to retain it any longer ; that they must re- 
turn it immediately. The next day, the whole body of Indians 
moved up to the fort, bearing the white fla,g in front. The gates 
of the fort had been kept closed for a number of days. They were 
in hopes of obtaining the admission of a large number of their war- 
riors. But the agent, who was still quite weak from his recent at- 
tack, was too well acquainted with Indian character to be deceived. 
Havinsr, with difficulty, walked to the gate, ho designated bv name 
the chiefs to be admitted, who, upon their entrance into the fort, 
one by one, were disarmed by the guardyand examined very close- 
ly. Thirteen only were admitted, who at once followed the agent 
to his sleeping apartment. The officers in the garrison remained 
in tlieir quarters. The agent now addressed a note to Capt. Rhea, 
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desiring that the guard should^ be paraded aud kept under arms 
during the continuance of tlie council. In accordiance with the 
customs of such occasions, tobacco was presented to the chieia that 
they might smoke.* 

When the pipes began to go out, Winnemac, a Pottawattamie 
chief, rose aud commenced a speech, which he addressed to the 
agent ; the substance of which was, that the Fottawattamies had no 
hand in killing Johnston, and that the chiefs could not control their 
young men. The soldiers and horses had been taken without the 
knowledge or consent of the chiefs, in opposition to whose wishes 
the young men had committed all their depredations. '^ But," con- 
tinued mnnemac, " if my father wishes for war, I am a man.'^f At 
this expression the chief struck his hand upon his knife, which he 
had concealed under his blanket. The agent at this time did not 
understand the language, but saw there was sQmething serious. 
Bondie, who was present and understood the whole force of what 
was said, jumped upon his feet as quick as lightning, and striking 
his knife in a very emphatic manner, shouted in Pottawattamie, 
'^ I am a man too." At the same instant the interpreter turned quite 
pale, and l^innemac cast his eyes towards the principal chief pres- 
ent, whose name was An-ouk-sa, who was sitting at a window 
where he could see the guard uqder arms. He returned a look \of 
disappointment, and the stratagem was brought to an abrupt term- 
ination ; whilb the interpreter, having sujQSciently recovered from his 
confusion, readily e^lained what had been said. Winnemac now 
finished his speech, and the agent returned for an answer, that in all 
that had been said, there appeared to be something concealed ; and 
that if it was for war, he was ready for it. The Indians having been 
admitted under a flag of truce,' were now permitted to depart. Win- 
nemac, however, who was the last to leave the room, was invited 
by Capt. Bhea to his quarters, who soon sent to the agent ior an in« 
terpreter, and remained in conversation with Winnemac, half or 
three quarters of an hour. The agent subsequently learned, from 
the interpreter, that Bhea professed great friendship for the chief, 
and invited him to take breakfast with him the next morning. 
Upon learning this, and with a view of dissuading him from such 
intimacy and want of discretion, a^ such a time, the agent with 
difficulty walked to the quarters of Capt Bhea, whom he found in 
such a state of intoxication that it was useless to expostulate with 
him. Keturning to his quarters again, he now sent for the two lieu* 
tenants, Ostrander and Curtis, and told them what had taken place, 

. * In tlie^ aceonnt of this siege the writer has mainly foUowed the statement of Major 
Stiokney, the Indian agent here at the time of its occurrenoe. 

t The whole plan of the Indians on this occasion was subsequeiftly divulged. They 
Were to obtain an entrance into the fort, for as many as possible. Winnemac was to be 
the speaker. When he should oome to the expression, *' I am a man/' he was to dis- 
patch tlie agent. Other chiefs were to rush to each of the officers' quarters, to massacre 
them, and others were to open the ^ates of the fort, to the force without. The work 
was then to be finished, by butchenng every soul in the fort. 
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giving it 8.8 his opinion that an attack would be niade the next 
morning ; and urged upon them the necessity of all possible prep* 
aration. 

The next morning, aroused by the firing of rifles, the agent step- 
ped out upon a gallery that projected from the second story of his 
quarters, and saw two soldiers fall, mortally wounded, about fifty 
yards from the fort. It was now ascertained that no preparations 
had been made in anticipation of an attack. All was confusion in 
the garrison. The two men were taken into the fortj and died 
about one o'clock, that day. 

About tlie first of September, a most interesting occurrence took 
place. A white man and four Indians arrived at the fort, ou horse- 
back, " in full yell." It was the Indian yell of triumph. The white 
man, who was foremost, proved to be William Oliver. He was ac- 
companied by four friendly Shawanoe Indiana, the brave Logaa 
among the number. The garrison had been for more than a fort- 
night in a state of suspense; not knowing whether the express to 
Gov. Harrison had gotten through, or not, and every day, in ex- 
pectation that the British force would arrive. All were on tiptoe 
to hear the news — William Oliver had arrived in defiance of five 
hundred Indians — ^had broken through their ranks and reached the 
fort in safety. . 

He rep>orted that about two thousand volunteers had assembled 
in Kentucky for the relief of General Hull at Detroit, and had 
marched to Cincinnati, There they heard that Hull had surren- 
dered, and deemed it unnecessary to march any further in that di- 
rection. Harrison having received the dispatch from the agent at 
Fort Wayne, had determined to march to its relief. Ohio was 
raising volanteers. Eight hundred were then assembled at St 
Mary's, sixty miles south of Fort Wayne. They intended to march 
to the relief of the fort, in three or four days. At Cincinnati great 
fears were entertained that the fort had been captured, and its in- 
mates massacred. When the question arose, as to how the condi^ 
tion of Fort Wayne was to be ascertained, the stoutest hearts in the 
army quailed. 

William Oliver was then a young man of about twenty-three 
years of age. He possessed the true spirit ; was at the time sutler 
to Fort Wayne. Previous to any knowledge of the hostile inten- 
tions of the Indians, Oliver had gone to Cincinnati on business. He 
went to Governor Harrison and made an offer of his services, indi- 
vidually, to obtain the necessary information. Harrison thou&:ht 
the danger too great, and endeavored to dissuade him from making 
the attempt ; but he had determined to accomplish it, or loose his 
life in the effort. When Governor Harrison shook hands with him, 
he observed that he '' should not see him again." 

A man by the name of Worthington, an Indian commissioner of 
the time, embarked with Oliver in this adventm*ous undertaking, 
placing themselves at the head of about eighty whites, forty of 
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whom, 80 perilous seemed the task before them^ after a march of 
abont three days, returned home. The balance, however,, pursued 
their way to the Indian village of Waupaukonetta, where Oliver 
found friends and acquaintances among some friendly Shawanoes, 
and selected four of the bravest to accompany them through to Fort 
Wayne, Logan among the number. 

Having pursued their dourse, with much care, until within liome 
twenty*four miles of the fort, a council was called to consider the 
expediency of a further advance, when it was concluded b^st for 
all to remain behind except Oliver, Logan, and the other Iji(|ian at- 
tendants. On the following morning, with their horses, thely con- 
tinued their way ^^ with the common wariness of Indians, and without 
any remarkable occurrence until they came within some foi^r miles 
of the fort. Oliver had determined to enter the fort in broad day* 
light.'' ^®7 ^^^ began an examination of the ground w^h great 
precaution, determining to ascertain, if possible, what movement 
had taken place, and the exact locality of the Indians. / 

The keen eye of Logan now soon discovered that the enemy was 
concealed along the road, with a view to cutoffany reinfprcements 
that might attempt to reach the garrison. 

Leaving the main road, they now moved cautiously across to the 
Maumee river, whither, leaving their horses in a thicket, they ad- 
vanced on foot towards the fort, in order to get a view of it, and to 
ascertain, if possible, whether it still held out against the besiegers. 
Being fully satisfied on this point, they again repaired to the thicket 
where they had left their horses, remounted, and soon struck the 
main road again. ) 

' The moment of greatest peril and determination had now come. 
The fort was to be gained at the risk of life itself; and putting whip 
to their horses, Oliver and his faithful Shawanoe companions 
started in full speed for the fort. 

What was most remarkable, the moment the scouts gained the 
fort proved to be the only safe one that had for some days presented 
itself, as though a kind providence had opened the way for the safe 
arrival of the party to cheer the inmates of the perilous garrison. 

First reaching the gate of the esplanade, and finding it inacces- 
sible, they descended the river bank, and were soon admitted by 
the northern gate. 

Said one of the lieutenants of the fort: ^^The safe arrival of Oliver 
at that particular juncture may be considered miraculous. One 
hour sooner or one hour later, would no doubt have been inevitable 
destruction both to himself and his escort It is generally believed 
by those acquainted with the circumstances, that not one hour, for 
eight days and nights preceding or following the hour which Mr. 
Ouver arrived, would have afibrded an opportunity of any safety." 

So close was their contact with the Indians, in this fearful ride, 
Umt they even saw the beds upon which >they lay as they main- 
tained their nightly guard. 
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Entering the general gatewa7',which was located abont where now 
stands the residences of the late Jas. B« Hanna, or Martin EtioU, on 
Wayne street — the fort then, with several acres of ground, being 
enclosed by a substantial fence — a few moments more, and all was 
safety. The fort was gained, the north gate opened, and Oliver 
and his companions rode quickly in, to the great astonishment and 
joy of the little garrison, who eagerly gathered about the heroic 
riders to learn the news. 

Oliver's story was soon told. When the volunteers of Ohio, as- 
sembled at St Mair's, learned the extent of the Indian force about 
Fort Wayne, they aeemed it imprudent to advance with so small a 
force, and concluded to await the arrival of the Eentuckians, thus 
subjecting the garrisonto a still longer state of suspense. The anx- 
iety was intense ; and it was through extreme . good fortune, and 
mere accident, that the fort was enabled to hold out, with so little 
good management — ^^ the commanding officer had been ^ drunk 
nearly all the time, and the two lieutenants inefficient men ; entirely 
unfit to hold commissions of any grade.' ' The non-commissioned 
officers and privates, eighty in number, behaved very welL The 
Indian agent was feeble and incapable of much exertion. Oliver, 
though a private citizen, was now the most efficient man in the fort. 

Having prepared a letter, announcing to General Harrison his 
safe arrival at the fort, and its beleaguered situation, Oliver imme- 
diately started his Shawanoe companions back with the letter to 
Worthington, while he determined to take his chances with the oc- 
cupants of the fort. 

Seeking an opportune moment, Logan and his companions loft 
the fort safely, but were soon obsejrved^ and pursued. Their exul- 
tant shouts, however, soon revealed to the inmates of the garrison 
that they had outstripped their pursuers and passed the luies uur 
harmed. 

The Indians now again begun a furious attack upon the fort, but 
Uie little garrison bravely met the assault, and were, in a few days 
more, enabled to hail the approach of the army. 

The name of Oliver deserves to be enshrined in every heart 
Such heroism is seldom met with, and who among us to-day can 
fail to cherish a kindly memory and regard for so valiant and self- 
devotional a spirit as the brave^ determined William OLivifi&?- 

At Cincinnati, the Kentucky volunteers elected Gov. Harrison to 
command them as a major-general. When he received the infor- 
mation from Oliver that Fort Wavne was in existeuce, he took up 
the line of march for the scene of the beleagured gs^rrison*. 

The faithful Shawanoes met the advancing army at Piqua, Ohio, 
where the message of Oliver was readily deUvered to Gen. Harri- 
son, who at once drew his men together, and made them a speech. 
Said he, in part : " If there is a man under my command who lacks 
the patriotism to rush to the rescue, he, by paying back the money 
received from the government, shall receive a discharge, as I do not 
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wish to command such." But one man responded to the proposi- 
tion. His name was Miller, of the Kentucky militia; and having 
obtained his discharge, on the morning of the 6tb, his comrades 
not willing to let him return without some . special manifestion of 
their appreciation of his course, pat him on a rail, carried him 
around the lines to the music of the Rogue's March, and down to 
the Miami, where they took him off the rail and let him into the 
water and baptized him in the name of " King George, Aaron Burr, 
and the Devil,'^ As he came out of the water the men stood on the 
bank and threw handdful of mud on him^^ theti, forming into two 
lines in an adjacent lane, made him run the gauntlet, each one 
throwing a handful of dirt on him, and then let him go. 

Soon after this event, on the morning of the 6th, the army began 
its march for Fort Wayne, encamping that -evening in the woods, 
some twelve miles from Plqua. Early on the morning of the 7th, 
(Monday) the army resumed its march. This day, says one of their 
number,* " we made fifteen miles, and encamped on a branch, 
three and a half miles this side of St Mary's river. Next morning 
a melancholy accident happened. In the act of receiving the 
lard a young man by the name of Thomas Pblly, a serjreant in 
laptain Megowao's company, was shot by the accidental discharge 
of a gun in the hands of a sentinel by the name of Thos^ Hamilton. 
The ball entered the lef); side, below the nipple, and passed out 
near the backbone, perforating the lungs. We carried him on a 
litter to St. Mary's, where he hngered till the next day. This was 
the first death pat had occurred during our march. This day, Sept 
8th<, we only marched to St Mary's,t where we lay till next day. 
On this evening we were joined by two hundred mounted volun- 
teers, under Col. Bichard M. Johnson, who had volunteered for 
thirty days, on hearing that Fort Wayne was besieged. Wednes- 
day, Sept 9th, we marched eighteen miles, to what was called 
Shane's Crossing of St Mary's. Here we overtook a regiment of 
1 eight hundred men from Ohio, under Cols. Adams and Hawkins, 
who had started on to the relief of Fort Wayne. On arriving at 
thiB place, an Indian, of the Shawanoe tribe, a half blood, by the 
name of Logan, (who had been taken when a small boy by Gen. 
Benjamin Logan, of Lincoln county, Kentucky, and raised by him, 
but who, after arriving at maturity, had gone back and joined his 
tribe) with four others, offered his services to Gen. Harrison as spies, 
which he accepted." 

Logdn was a remarkable Indian, and had early merited the es- 
teem and confidence of the whites. Was some six feet in heig:ht, 
with robust form, broad shoulders, and prominent forehead. Was 
greatly attached to General Harrison, and a warm friend to the 

* John D. Wliite, of Lawrenceburgh, Ind. 

+ At this point some block-houses were built for the security of provisions and pro- 
tection of the sick. This point had preriously been known as Girty Town, doubtless 
aftar ihfi £anu>u0 Simon Girty. 
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American cause, for which he did much valnable service as a guide 
and spy. 

Oontinned White : " Previous to our arrivaL Logan had gone on 
in disguise, and passing through the camp of the besieging party, 
had ascertained their number to be about fifteen hundr^. Logan 
also 'went to the fort, and encoui*aged the soldiers to hold on, as re- 
lief was at hand. On this nighty (the 9th) the sentinels fired at what 
they imagined to be Indians, but, on exaniination, next morning, an 
old horse was found shot, having strayed outside the camp. Thm*s- 
day morning we marched early. Cols. Adams and Hawkins hav- 
ing waited several days to come up, (after ascertaining the superi- 
ority of the enemy's forc^) joined our army, and we all marched 
together. We now had about three thousand five hundred men. 
We marched ten miles and encamped. Nothing occurred of any 
interest. Friday m>orning we were under marching orders after 
early breakfast. It had rained, and the guns were damp. We 
were ordered to di8<iharge them, and re-load, as we were then get- 
ting into the vicinity of the enemy^ and knew not how soon we might 
be attacked. A strong detachment of spies under Captain James 
Sugget, of Scott county, marched considerably ahead of the army. 
Indications of the enemy having advanced from their position at 
Fort Wayne, for the purpose of watching the movements of our 
army, were manifest, and Captain Sugget came upon the trail of a 
large party, which he immediately pursued. After following the 
trail some distance he was fired on by an Indian, who had siecreted 
himself in a clump of bushes, so near to Sugget that the powder 
burnt his clothes, but the ball missed him. The Indian jumped 
fix)m his covert and attempted to escape, but Andrew Johnson, of 
Scott, shot him. At the crack of the gun, the Indian's gun and 
blanket fell. Supposing that he had lolled him, and being eager 
in pursuit of the trail, they made no halt ; but before ,they could 
overtake the Indians, they had to give u]^ the pursuit, on ac- 
count of the lateness of the hour and the distance they were ahead 
of the army. On returning to where the Indian was shot, they 
found the gun and blanket, but he had escaped. They followed 
the blood for some distance an^ found pieces of his handkerchief, 
which he had cut into plugs to stop the blood, but he had bleed so 
profusely that it had forced them out of the wound. On abandon- 
mg the pursuit of tho'wounded Indian, the party returned to the 
camp. We had marched about fifteen miles, and encaniped an 
hour before Sugget's party arrived. Logan held up the bloody 
blanket and exhibited it as he rode along the 'line. Having repaired 
to Gen. Harrison's marque, orders were immediately issued for the 
troops to turn out and make a breastwork around the encampment, 
which order was promptly obeyed, and beforfe dark the same was 
fortified by a breastwork, made by cutting down trees and pilino^ 
them on each other. A strong picket guard was detailed and posted 
at a considerable distance from the line. ^» After tattoo, at 9 o^clock, 
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we lay down. After which the officer of the oigh^ came round to 
give us the watchword, which was 'fight on.' (She watchword is 
given to the sentinel as well as to the army, in order, that, in case 
of a night attack, and the sentinels having to run into camp, may be 
distinguished from the enemy by it) Orders were given, that in 
case of two guns being fired in quick succession, the soldiers were 
to repair to the breastwork. From every indication wo had strong 
reasons for believing that we would be attacked before day. We 
lay with our guns in our arms and cartridge boxes under oox heads. 
About 10 o'clock, just as the soldiers were in the enjoyment of 
' tired nature's sweet restorer,' they were aroused by the firing of 
two guns by the sentinels, and the drmns^beat the alarm. In a mo- 
ment all were at the breastwork, ready to* receive the enemy. Just 
about this time some &tty guns were fired by the sentinels, and 
some came running in hallooing at the top of their voices, ' fight on ;' 
and, notwithstanding we had orders not "to speak the watchword, 
the cry of 'fight on '^wententirelv around the lines. If there had 
been, an attack, and the enemy nad understood English, it would 
have afforded them the advantage of getting into the lines by giv- 
ing the watchword. 

'' The Indians were around us, and we were in momentary ex- 
pectation of an onset At last all was calm again, and we were 
permitted to rest. But just as we were in the sweet embraces of 
sleep, we were again aroused by the firing of a number of guns, 
and again we were as prompt in repairing to our posts. We now 
stood a considerable time, and all became quiet again, when we 
were ordered to count off one, two, three, and every third man was 
made to stand at the breastwork, and the rest were permitted to re- 
tire to their tents. At length day dawned, and the guards were 
relieved. We ascertained afterward, from Indians taken prisoners, 
that they came from their encampment with the design of making 
a night attack on us, but on finding us so well prepared to receive 
them, they declined prosecuting their designs. 

'^ Without being able to get round the entire encampment before 
daylight of the morning of ^e . 9th, the Indians returned to their 
,own Im^s with the word that ^ Kentuok was coming as numerous 
as the trees.' 

" Lieut Munday, of Kuley's company, of Madison county, Ky., 
and £nsign Herring, of Hart7s company, of Lexington, being offi- 
cers of tlie guard, both left their guard fires and ran in when the 
j^ring commenced.* 

*' Saturday, September 10th, we expected to reach Fort Wayne, 
but thought, in all probability, we should have to fight our way, 
for the Indians lay at what was called the Black Swamp, five miles 
on this side of the fort, immediately on our road. We started after 

* Chareet of cowardice haying beoD preferred aeainst these two officers, after the ar- 
rival of the «rmy at Fort Wayne, a court martial was ordered for tlieir trial. Hunday 
resigned and went home. Herring proved that he stood his ground till the whole guard 
had kft him, and was tiitrefon atquitted. 
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early breakfast (if a few bare bones, boiled in water, could be^ 
called a breakfast) and marched with much caution. From St. 
Mary's we had moved in two lines, one on the right, and the other 
on the left of the-road, at a distance of about one hundred yards 
therefrom, while the wagons kept the road. Sugget's spies went 
ahead, and on coming to where they had left the trail of the 
wounded Indian, they again took it, and after following it a short 
distance, found his dead body. When he found he could not survive, 
he broke bushes and covered himself over, and resigned to die. The 
Indians believe that if they lose their scalp, they will not be per- 
mitted to enter the favorite hunting ground which their tradition 
teaches them they are to inhabit after death. Hence they use every 
effort to prevent their enemies from getting tlie scalps of those slain 
in battle ; and during an engagement a number are always em- 
ployed in carrying off the dead, A short distance in advance of 
their camp, at the swamp, the spies returned with information that 
they were there, prepared to give ud battle. A halt was made, 
and the line of battle formed. Col. Hawkins, of the Ohio mounted 
volunteers, had left the lines and gone some distance from the road. 
Being partly concealed by a clump of bushes, one of his men 
taking Mm for an Indian nred at him and shot him through. The 
ball entered between the shoulders and came out at the breast — 
which, however, did not prove mortal. We again took up the line 
of march, and in a short time came in sight of the smoke of the 
camp of the enemy.^ 

At the first grey of the morning of the 10th of September, the 
distant haUoos of the disappointed savages revealed to the anxious 
inmates of the fort the glorious news of the approach of the army. 
Great clouds of dust could be seen from the fort, rolling up in the 
distance, as the valiant soldiery, under General Harrison, moved 
forward to the rescue of the garrison ; and soon after daybreak, the 
army stood before the fort. The Indians had beat a retreat to the 
northward and eastward, and the air about the old fort resounded 
with the glad shouts of Welcome to Gen, Harrison and the brave 
boys of Ohio and Kentucky ! 

And again, as on former occasions, ^' the Key of the northwest ^ 
had unlocked the great door of success; and the country, though 
not yet through with its trials and conflicts with a wily and relent- 
lesa foe, was safe, and destined soon to triumph over every obstacle* 
The prophetic words of Washington, years before, were again 
most fully realized; and the scene of the Miami village, more surely 
than ever, pointed to ^^ a most important post for the Union,'' 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

All VtBM flight, and for mil«8 arotitlcl, 
Ko ted man was to be found. 



Flight of the Indians on the approach of the army — The Fort besieged ten or ttrel^ 
dajrs— "Wooden cannon made by the Indians— The little village around the fort 
destroyed— The occnpants of the houses about the fort seek eafety in the fort—The 
fort able to hold out against the Indians still longer— The old well of the fort—* 
Captain McAfee's account—His prophecy and that of Captain Wells as to the f n- 
ture of Fort Waync^-Loss in the fort during the sieg&^Snooting an Indian in the 
St. ^ary-**Charges against Oaptainr Khea— ^hea pertnitted to resign— The army 
formed into two detachments to destroy the villages in the region of Fort Wayne- 
Destruction of com and veffetables— The tomb o{ a chief— The village of Five 
Medals, near where Goshen » Ind., now si finds— The tomb of an Indian sorceress— 
• Evidences of British aid— Keturn of the divisions to ^e fort — Amval of new re- 
cruits at Fort "Wayne— A force sent to destroy Little Turtle Town— The groimd 
now occupied by the city of Fort "Wayne mainly cleared by order of Ganeral Har- 
rison—- An imposing scene— All approach cut off— Gen. Harrison's report — Arrival 
of Gen. Winchester at Fort "Wayne — Popularity of G^n. Harrison — ^Winchester to 
take command of the army— Dissatisfaction among the soldiers at the proposed 
change of generals— A reconciliatiom— Gen. Harrison's return to Piqua— An expe^ 
dition against Detroit^— Movement of Gen. Winchester— Indians discovered — A 
party surprised, captured, and five killed. 




HE INDIANS had mainly fled the evening before the arrival 
of the army. Some^ however, were courageous enough to ris- 
main until within a few moments before the army reached the 
fort, who "were pursued by the Ohio horsemen^ but without 
success," The fort had now been closely besieged for ten oV 
twelve days ; and the Indians, in their efforts to capture it, had made 
several pieces of wooden cannon, which they strengthened with 
iron hoops. Previous to the couimencement of the siege, there 
were several dwellings near the fort, " forming," feays M'Afee, " a 
handsome little village ^-hut it was now (on the arrival of the army), 
in ruii^s, having been burnt down by the Indians, together with the 
United States' factory," 

The occupants of the dwellings surrounding the fort, as the siege 
began, sought refuge within the garrison, where they remained in 
safety till the army arrived. 
The fort, during the siege, was well supplied with provisions. 
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There was a good well* of water within the enclosure; and they 
had also four small field pieces. With these advantages, unless at- 
tacked by a formidable feritish force, they were well prepared to 
oppose the efibrts of the Indians for several days longer. 
- - Of the fort, at this period, which was the same built by order of 
Gen. Wayne, in 1794, in connection with other relations of this point, 
Captain M'Afeef said : " It is delightfully situated, on an eminence 
on the south bank of the Miami of the lakes, immediately below 
the formation of that river by the junction of the St. Mary^s from 
the southwest with the St. Joseph's from the north. It is well con- 
structed of block houses and picketing, but could not resist a British 
force, as there are several eminences on the south-side, from which 
it could be commanded by a six or nine pounder. 

" This is the place where the Miami Indians formerly had their 
principal town ; and here many an unfortunate prisoner stifiered 
death by burning at the stake. It was here also, that Gen. Harmar 
suffered his' army to be cut up and defeated in detachments after 
he had burnt the town in the fall of the year 1790. For more than 
a century before that time, it had been the principal place of ren- 
dezvous between the Indians of the lakes, and those of the Wabash 
and Illinois, and had been much resorted to about the year '06 and 
previously, by French traders from Canada. The Maumee is navi- 
gable for boats from this place to the lake, and the portage to the 
nearest navigable branch of the Wabash, is but seven or eight 
miles, through a level, marshy prairie, from which the water runs 
both to the Wabash and St. Marys. A canal at some future day 
will unite these rivers^ and thus render a town at Fort Wayne^ as 
formerly^ the most considerable place in that country. 

" The corn which had been cultivated in the fields, by the vil- 
lagers, was nearly all destroyed by the Indians ; tliQ remains served 
as forage for the mounted corps. Captain Wells, who was massa- 
cred at Chicago, had a handsome farm in the forks of the river, 
with some good buildings, which were all destroyed in the general 
devastation." ' 

During tlie siege, the garrison lost but three men. From subse- 
quent information, it was believed that the Indian loss was about 
twenty-five. Eight were seen to fall. One Indian was killed at a 
distance of three hundred yards, while standing in the St. Mary's 
river. A soldier by the name of King, with a long heavy rifle, fired, 

* The traces of this well are yet plainly to be seen. It was near the northwest end of 
the fort, now to besee^ just at the edge of the south side of the canal. 

+ Author of the " History of the Late War in the Western Country," published in 
1816. M'Afee was here in'lBl 3. It is from this old volume that the writer has been 
enabled to draw many valuable and interesting facts relating to the early History of 
Fort "Wayne. M'Afee's words in reference to the construction of a canal by this point 
and the subsequent growth of a " town at Fort Wayne," have been most conclusively 
realized. The'writer also learned from early settlers that the unfortunate Capt, Wells, 
(killed at Chicago) some years before the war of 1812, had often told persons Iiere that 
*' a big ditch " would one day be dug from the lake to this locality, in which boats 
woula rnn — and that there would also be a lar^e town here some day — but he was not 
believed, in. fact, thought very immoderate in tus^alcalations. (15) 
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and the ball took effect in the back of the savage, between his 
shoulders, and he fell into the water. This feat was witnessed by 
the whole garrison. 

Immediately after the arrival of Gen. Harrison, Lieutenants 
Ostrander and Curtis, preferred charges against Capt. Rhea, and 
called upon Major Stickney, the agent, as a witness. The General 
assembled his principal officers as a Board of Inquiry, and upon the 
testimony of the agent, that Rhea was drunk six days during the 
siege, the Board thought he ought no longer to hold a commission. 
Gen. Harrison, mainly because of his advanced age, granted Capt. 
Rhea the alternative of a resignation, (which he complied with,) 
to take effect the first day of January following. 

The second day following the arrival of the army here, General 
Harrison formed his army into two detachments, with a view of de- 
stroying the Indian villages in the region of country lying some 
miles around Fort Wayne, the first division being composed of the 
regiment^ under Cols. Lewis and Allen, and Captain Garrard's 
troop of horse, under Gen. Payne, accompanied by Gen. Harrison. 
The second division, under CoL Wells, accompanied by a battalion 
Of his own regiment, under Major Davenport, (Scott's regiment,) 
the mounted battalion under Johnson, and the mounted Ohio men 
under Adams. 

In order that their means of subsistence might also be cut off, it 
"was determined, while destroying the Indian villages in the region, 
to cut up and destroy their corn and other products. 

After a march of a few miles, the troops under Payne came to 
the Miami villages, at the forks of the Wabash, where, finding the 
villages abandoned, the troops were ordered to cut up the corn ^pd 
destro}'^ tbe vegetables in the field adjacent. At this point, says 
M'Afee's account of the expedition, was observed " the tomb of a 
chief, built of logs, and bedaubed with clay." This chief " was laid 
on hfs blanket, with hi^ gun and his pipe by his side, a small tin 
pan on his breast, containing a wooden spoon, and a number of ear- 
rings and brooches — all deemed necessary, no doubt, on his jour- 
ney to the other world." 

On the iGth of September, the body under Col. Wells had ad- 
vanced to the Pottawattamie village, known as Five Medals, on the 
Elkhart river, in what is now Elkhart county, ^near the town of 
Goshen. Having crossed the river, about three miles above the 
village, and formed in order of battle, "in a plain, thinly timbered," 
the division advanced to the rieht and left of tho villaoe, and then 
surrounded it; but, to the regret of all, the place was found de- 
sorted, the Indians having abandoned it two days before, leaving 
behind considerable quantities of " corn, gathered and laid on scaf- 
folds to dry, with abundance of beans, potatoes, and other vegeta- 
bles, which furnished an ample store of provisions for the men and 
forage for the horses. This village was called Five Medals, from a 
chief of that name, who luade it his residence. On a pole, before 
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the door of that chief, a red flag was hung, with a broom tied above 
it ; and on another pole at the tomb of an old women, a white flag 
was flying. The body of the old woman was entire, sitting upright, 
with her face towards the east, and a basket beside hef, containing 
trinkets, such as owl and hawk bills ind claws, a variety of bones, 
and bunches of roots tied together ; all of which indicated that she 
had been revered as a sorceress. In one of the huts was found a 
morning repoft of one of Hull's Captains, also a Liberty Hall 
newspaper, printed at Cincinnati, containing an account of General 
Harrison's army. Several coarse bags, which appeared to have 
contained shot, and pieces of boxes with Londoniand Maiden printed 
on them, were also picked up in the cabin ; which proved that these 
Indians were intimately connected with the British, and had been 
furnished with information by some one, perhaps, in our own coun- 
try. This village, with some seventy acres of corn, was destroyed, 
and the same evening the army, on its return march, reached the 
Elkhart river; and after a most fatiguing march, for those on foot, 
and from the eflTects of which one man died soon after the return of 
the division, the army arrived again at the fort on the l8th, a few 
hours after the body under Payne had returned."* 

On the day previous to the return of these divisions, (17th), Col. 
Simrall, with a regiment of dragoons, arn^ied with muskets, and 
numbering some three hundred and twenty men ; also a company 
of mounted riflemen, under Col. Farrow, from Montgomery county, 
Ky., had arrived at the fort ; and on the same evening of the return 
of the divisions under Payne and Wells, Gen. Harrison sent them 
to destroy Little Turtle Town, some twenty miles northwest of the 
fort, with orders not to molest the buildings formerly erected by 
the United States, for the benefit of Little Turtle, whose friendship 
for the Americans had ever been firm after the treaty of Greenville. 
Colonel Simrall most faithfully performed the task assigned him, 
and on the evening of the 19th, returned to the fort. 

In addition to these movements, General Harrison took the pre- 
caution to remove all the undergrowth in the locality surrounding 
the fort, extending towards the confluence of the St. Joseph and St. 
Mary, to where now stands BudisilPs mill, and westward as far as 
St. Mary, to the point where now stands the Fort Wayne College, 
thence south-east to about the point of the residence of the lato 
Allen Hamilton, and to the east down the Maumee a short distance. 
And so well cleared was the ground, including a very large part 
t)f the entire limits of the present site of the city of Fort Wayne, 
that it was said by those who were here at that early day and to a 
later period, a sentinel " on the bastions of the fort, looking west- 
■ward, could see a rabbitt.runuing across the grounds as far as so 
small an object was discernable to the naked eye." 

The seclusive points were thus cut ofi*, and the Indians now had 
no longer any means of concealing their approach upon the fort; 
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and the scene thus presented by the destruction of the nnderbrusli, 
including many trees, of some growth, was said to have been quite 
imposing indeed. Some thirty or forty acres, of what is now the Gole 
farm, extending to the junction of the rivers, and just opposite the 
Maumee, was then known as the Public Meadow, which, of course, 
was then, as it had long before been, a considerable open space. 

The soldiers were thus readily enabled to observe the approach 
of any hostile movement againsj; the fort, and to open the batteries, 
with formidable eflect, upon any advance that might be made 
against the garrison, from any direction. 

General Harrison now made an official report of transactions her© 
to the War Department ; and about the 19th of September, Briga- 
dier-general James Winchester arrived at the Fort, with a view of 
taking commahd of the first division of Kentucky troops, which had 
early marched to reinforce the northwestern army. 

General Winchester had seen service in the revolutionary strfag-* 
gle, as an officer of distinction, and at this period was somewhat 
advanced in years. Was a man of some wealth, and resided in the 
State of Tennessee, where he is said to have " lived many years-in 
a degree of elegant luxury and ease, which was not calculated to 
season him for a northern campaign in the forest." 

General Harrison w^s ever a favorite with the soldiers, and there 
was probably no man in the country at this period who could com- 
mand a greater amount of esteem from the masses, or who could 
move at the head of an army with greater confidence and regard 
from the soldiers under him, both oflBcets and privates, than he 
could ; and when General Winchester arrived, it Was soon un- 
derstood that he was ^to take command of the forces. This pro- 
duced much uneasiness among the troops, not that Winchester was 
by any means an inferior officer, but that Harrison was theJ^avorite\ 
and the boys wanted him to lead them. Indeed, so great was the 
aversion to the change, that many of the militia were disposed not 
to be under his command ; and it was with much difficulty that 
General Harrison* and the field officers succeeded in reconciling 
them to the (Change of officers. 

As it is a matter most essential that all raw troops should 
have the largest confidence in their commander, so the militia, at 
this particular juncture of affairs, needed the greatest confidence in 
their commanding-general, and much of this was unfortunately lost 
to the men by a change of general officers. 

The men being at length prevailed on to march under General 
Winchester, with the confident belief that Gen. Harrison would 
sooner or later be reinstated, and again assume command of them, 

* Sjiys M'Afee : " The troopft had confidently expected, that General Harrison would 
be connrmed in theoommand ; and by this time he had completely secured the confi- 
dence of e\Try soldier in tiie army. lie was affable and coiuteous in his manners, and 
indefuti<cabl«' in his attention to every branch of business. His soldiers seem to antici- 
pate the wishes of the general; it was only necessary to be known that he wished some- 
tliing done, and all were anxious to risk their lives in its accomplishment." 
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on the 19th of September, the command of the troops, by a gen- 
eral order, at the fort, were transferred to General Winchester, 
placing " any part of the infantry which he might deem necessary 
to Jthe extension of his plans, at his disposal" 

The aaiaie evening, after the issuance of this order. Gen. Harri- 
son stai'ted on his return, towards Piqua, to take command of the 
forces collecting in the rear; and to arrange lor a mounted expedi- 
tion against Detroit — ^intending thus to make a coup de main on 
that point, marching by way of a route but little known, from Fort 
Wayne, up the St. Joseph, from thence to the head waters of the 
river Kaisin. These troops consisted of three regiments from Ken- 
tucky, under Barbee, Payne, and Jennings ; three companies of 
mounted riflemen from the same State, under Captains Roper, Ba- 
con, and Clarke ; also a corps of mounted men from Ohio, who had 
rendezvoused at Dayton on the 15th, in obedience to a prior call 
by Governors Meigs and Harrisoti, which they had made early in 
jSeptember, intending to employ them against some Indian towns, 
the corps being commanded by Col. Findley, who had again en- 
tered the service' since the surrender of GeneralHull at Detroit. 

On the 20th General Harrison met the mounted men and the 
regiment of Jennings at St. Mary's (Girty Town), the remainder of 
the infantry being still further in the rear. The General having 
left word at the fort here for Johnson's battalion and Gol. Simrall's 
dragoons, which were not included in General Winchester's com- 
mand, to return to St. Mary's as early as possible. Major Johnson, 
on the morning of the 20th, in accordance therewith, took up his 
line of march, and after an advance of some twenty miles, was met 
by orders from General Harrison to return to Fort Wayne again, 
and there await further orders, with his dragoons, which was 
promptly complied with, excepting* ensign Wm. Holton, with about 
twenty-five men of Captain Ward's company, who, refusing to obey 
orders, started to return home, to Kentucky. The next evening, 
Ibhe remainder of the corps under Johnson reached Fort Wayne 
again, 

. General Winchester had now removed his camp to the forks of 
the Maumee ; and early on the 22d of September, he moved down 
the north side of thfit stream, over very nearly the same route as 
that by which General Wayne's army had reached the Miami vil- 
lages in 1794, intending to go as far as Fort Defiance, at the mouth 
of the Auglaize, with a view of forming a junction there with the 
infantry in the rear, who were to come from the St. Marys, by way 
of the Auglaize, 

Before leaving the forks of the Maumee, Winchester issued the 
folio wins: order : 
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The front guard in three lines, two deep in the road, and in Indian files on tlie 
flanks at distances of fifty and one hundi'ed yards, as the ground will admit. A fatigue 
party to consist of one captain, one ensign, two sergeants, and two corporals, with fifty 
ineu^ will follow the front guard for the purposes? o{ ening the road. The remainder 
of tLe infantry to march on the flanks iu the following order : colonels Wells and Al- 
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len's regiments on the right, and Lewis and Scott's on the left. The ^'neral and brig- 
ade baggage, commissaries and quartermastere* stores, immediately m the i"ear of the 
fatigue party. The cavalry in th«? following order: captain Garrard and twenty of his 
men to precede the guard in front, and equally diviaed at the head of each line ; a 
lieutenant and eighteen men in the rear of tne whole army and baggage; the balance of 
the cavalry equally divided on the flanks or the flank lines. The regimental baggage 
wagons will fall according to the respective ranks of their commanding oflficers. The 
ofliccrs commanding corps previous to their marching will examine carefully the arms 
and ammunition of tlieir respective corps, and see that they are in good oraer. They 
will also be particularly careful, that tue men do not waste their cartridges. No loaded 
muskets are to be put in the wagons. One half of the fatigue party is to work at& 
time, and the others will carry their arms. The wagon master will attend to loading 
the wagons, and see that the Various articles are put in, in good order, and that each 
wagon and team carry a reasonable load. The hour of march will be 9 o'clock this 
morning. The oflicer of the day is charged with this order. The line of battle will be 
tliesame as that of General Harrison in his last march to Fort Wayne.'' 

The March down the Maumee was continued with great precau- 
tion, and the camp strongly fortified every night, advancing only 
about five and six miles each day. Not many miles had been 
gained before a party of Indians were discovered, and the signs 
were strong that there were many more in the region. A volunteer 
company of spies having previously been organized, under Captain 
Ballard, Lieutenant Harrison Munday, of the rifle regiment, and 
Ensign Liggett, of the 17th U. S. Infantry, they were usually kept 
in advance to reconnoiter the country. On the 25th, Ensign Lig- 
gett having obtained permission to proceed as far as Fort Defiance, 
he was accompanied by four men of McGijacken's company, from 
Woodford, Kentucky. Late that evening, while preparing some 
food, they were discovered by a Frenchman and eight Indians, who 
surprised them, with a demand to surrender, being poBtively as- 
sured that they would not be hurt, and also be permitted to wear 
their arms till they entered the British camp. With these condi- 
tions, says M'Afee's accoupt,* they surrendered ; but the Indians 
and Frenchman, as they walked on, concocted, in their own lan- 
guage, and executed the following plan for their destruction : Five 
of the Indians, each having marked his victim, walked behind and 
on one side of the men, and, at a given signal, fired upon them. 
Four oi them fell dead — Liggett only escaped the first fire — he 
sprung to a tree, but was shot also while raising his gun to his 
face. Next day. Captain Ballard, Math a part of his company, be- 
ing in advance, discovered the dead bodies, and a party of Indians 
watching near tliem. He formed his men for 'action, with the Mau- 
mee on his right; but not liking his position, and perceiving that 
the Indians were too strong for him, he fell back two hundred 
yards, and formed in a stronger position. The enemy supposing 
he had fled, filed ofl' from their right flank, intending to surround 
him on his left, and cut off his retreat. He heard them pass by ou- 
his left Vv^ithout discovering him, and then filed off by the left i 
their rear, and by a circuitous route arrived safe at the camp. 

Lieutenant Munday, with another part of tlie spies, presently hap 
pened at the same place, and discovering some Indians, who sti 

» " His. Late War in Western Country," page 135 to page 153. 
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remained there, formed his men and charged upon them, at the 
same time saluting them with their own yell.^They fled precipi- 
tately, and Munday, on discovering their superior numbers, took 
advantage of their panic to retreat himself. Next'morning, the 
27th, Captain Ballard, with the spies and Captain Garrard's troop 
of horse, accompanied by Major Woolfork, aid to the general, and 
some other volunteers, went forward 'to bury the dead. The In- 
dians were still in ambush ; but Captain Ballard expecting it, ap- 
proached them in a difierent direction, so as to disconcert their 
plans. He attacked them with a brisk fire, and Captain Garrard 
immediately ordered a charge, on which they fled in every direc- 
tion, leaving trails of blood from their killed and wounded. 

These Indians were the advance of an army destined to attack 
Fort Wayne, consisting of 200 regulars under Major Muir, with 
four pieces of artillery, and about 1000 Indians, commanded by 
Elliott. They had brought their baggage and artillery by water 
to old Fort Defiance, at the mouth of the Auglaize, where they 
had left their boats and were advancing up the south side of 
the Maumee towards Fort Wayne. 

Upon the approach of Winchester, they threw their cannon into 
the river, together with their fixed ammunition^ and retreated in 
great haste. Gen. Winchester did not pursue them. 

And thus the original plan of the British authorities, at Detroit 
and Maiden, to take the posts of Forts Wayne and Harrison, then 
to give them up to massacre, and to turn about 1500 Indians loose 
upon the frontier, to kill and lay waste, had now come to defeat. 
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in the direction of the Wabash and Fort Harrison. Capt. Zachary 
Taylor was in command of this fort at this period. Sratagem, to 
the time of the siege here, had well-nigh assumed an epidemical 
form with the different tribes. It was an ancient artifice. It had 
often been resorted to as a means of success, and seldom failed in 
its operations, if cautiously engineered. Occasionally, however, a 
Gladwyn, a Harrison, or a Johnson was met by the Indians, in their 
purposes and plans, and then, after a desperate effort, they usually 
came to defeat. 

On the 3d of September, a body of Winnebagoes and Kickapoos, 
men, women, and children, had gathered about Fort Harrison, and 
desired, as on many similar occasions, at other points, to be admit- 
ted into the fort, with the pretense of holding a council — ^insisting, 
also, that they were greatly in need of food. 

Two men having been killed on the 2d, Capt. Taylor at once sus- 
pected their designs, and giving them something to eat, refused to 
admit them. But this did not suffice. They continued to loiter 
about the fort, still insisting upon their friendship. On the night of 
the 4th, their designs were made fully manifest. Setting fire to one 
of the block-houses, a large number of warriors, who had been con- 
cealed near by, now opened a brisk fire upon the for^, which was 
readily returned by the garrison. Several desperate charges were 
made by the Indians, in which an effort was made to fire the fort 
in several places, and then to enter by the breach ; but they were 
bravely repulsed and entirely defeated at every side. " So critical 
and alarming was the situation of the garrison," says M'Afee, " that 
two of the men jumped over the picketing, preferring the chance 
of escape through the ranks of the enemy, to the prospect of being 
burnt or massacred in the fort ; one of whom was killed, and the 
other retreated back to the walls of the fort after being wounded, 
and concealed himself behind some old barrels till the next morn- 
ing, when the Indians retreated, though still hovering about within 
view of the fort for seven or eight days afterwards." 

The garrison was now repaired and strengthened, and Captain 
Taylor prepared himself for a regular siege. The destruction of 
the block-house, in which were stored the provisions of the fort, 
was severely felt, as it exposed the men to the rigors of hunger in 
the lack of food. During the siege but three men had been killed, 
and about that number wounded. A small amount of corn, raised 
near the fort, was their only reliance for food for several days ; 
while an effort to dispatch a messenger to * Vincennes seemed out 
of the question, until, at length, a messenger succeeded in passing 
the Indian encampment at night. 

For his valiant conduct in defending the fort. Captain Taylor re- 
ceived much praise, and was therefor soon after breveted, a major. 
His force in the garrison did not exceed fifty inen, many of whom 
were sick. Tho force of the enemy was quite large, comprising 
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about all the Indians that could, at that time, be collected in that 
part of the country. 

Greatly perplexed and exasperated at their failure, a large part 
of the Indians engaged against Fort Harrison, now soon started for 
a little settlement, known as " the Pigeon Roost settlement," at the 
fork of White river, in what is now Scott county, in this State. This 
settlement was founded in iSQd ; embraced an opening of about one 
square mile, and was about five miles distant from any other set- 
tlement. When within about two miles of the settlement, the In- 
dians discovered two men of the same, who were hunting bee trees. 
These were killed, and then moving forward to the settlement, they 
surprised and massacred, in a few moments, twenty-three men, wo- 
men, and children, a few only succeeding in making, their escape. 
" The children," says M'Afee, " had their brains knocked out against 
trees," etc. 

A large party now soon collected, and repaired to the scene of 
the massacre, where the bodies, many of them partially consumed 
in the flames of the ruined buildings, were collected together, and 
buried in one grave. 

Many of the Indians engaged in this massacre, were Shawanoes, 
and their trail was followed for several miles, in the direction of the 
Delaware towns, at the head of White river, but without success. 

A Mr. Zebulun Collings, who resided about six miles from the 
Pigeon-Roost settlement, thus relates the dangers and vicissitudes 
under which he presented his farm labors, and lived from day to 
day during much of those early times, which will doubtless also 
serve as an example of the hardships and dangers of most of the 
pioneers of those early days. Says he : " The manner in which I 
used to work, in those perilous timps, was as follows: On all oc- 
casions I carried my rifle, tomahawk, and butcher-knife, with a 
loaded pistol in my belt. When I went to plow, 1 laid my gun on 
the plowed ground, and stuck up a stick by it, for a mark, so that I 
could get it quick in case it was wanted. I had two good dogs. I 
took one into the house, leaving the other out. The one outside 
was expected to give the alarm, which would cause the one inside 
to bark, by which I would be awakened, having my arms always 
loaded. I kept my horses in a stable, close to the house, having a 
port-hole, so that I could shoot to the stable door. During two years 
I never went from home with any certainty of returning — not know- 
ing the minute I might receive a ball from an unknown hand ; but 
in the midst of all these dangers, that God who never sleeps nor 
slumbers, has kept me." 

The regitnents of Colonels Wilcox, Miller, and Barbour, of the 
Kentucky militia, were now on their march to Vincennes, but they 
did not arrive in time to meet the Indians at Fort Harrison. Col. 
Russell being advised of its critical situation, collected some com- 
panies of rangers arid Indiana militia, and, by forced marches, ar- 
rived there on the l3th, to the great joy of the garrison, who were 
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in a starving condition. Several wagons with provisions wfere now 
ordered up to the fort, under an escort of 13 men, commanded by 
lieutenant Fairbanks, of the regulars. After Colonel Russell had 
met and passed this party on his return, they were surprised and 
literally cut to pieces by the Indians, two or three only escaping. 
Major M'Gary, with a battalion of Colonel Barbour's regiment, was 
at the same time on his way with provisions for the garrison; and 
being reinforced with some companies of Russell's rangers, they 
arrived in safety at the fort, having buried the mangled remains of 
the regulars on their way. In the Illinois and Missouri Territories, 
depredations had also been committed by the Indians. Governor 
Edwards, of the Illinois Territory, had been very attentive to these 
matters. He had sent spies into the Indian country, by whom he 
had ascertained, that they were greatly elated with their success 
and the prospect of driving the white people over the Ohio river, 
and were determined to carry on a desperate war against the fron- 
tiers in the month of September. To meet the emergency, he had 
called, under authority from the war department, on the governor 
of Kentucky for a regiment of men ; and Colonel Barbour's regi- 
ment had been ordered by Governor Shelby to march to Kaskas- 
kia; but General Gibson, the acting governor of Indiana, ordered it 
to Vincennes when Fort Harrison was in danger, conceiving that he 
was authorized to take such a step, as the lieutenant of Governor 
Harrison, who was commander-in-chief of all the forces in those 
Territories. Governor Edwards, though deprived of this aid, made 
vigorous exertions to defend his settlement. He embodied a portion 
of the militia, which he held in readiness to act whenever danger 
might present Several companies of rangers were also encamped 
on the Mississippi, above St. Louis, and on the Illiiiois river. These 
troops served to keep the savages in check in those regions.* 

General Harrison continued his headquarters at Franklinton and 
Delaware, for the most part employing himself in the superintend- 
once of supplies, an(^ early in October he ordered " all the recruits 
of the regular army in the western States to be marched to the 
frontiers. 

For several months the army was now chiefly engaged in the 
transportation of supplies over the different routes they had, or 
were sooner or later to, march. £n this relation many difficulties 
arose, which were most fully set forth by General Harrison at the 
time, in his report to the President and war department. On the 
22d of October, he said: "I am not able to fix any period for the 
advance of the troops to Detrpit. It is pretty evident, that it can- 
not be done, on proper principle, until the frost shall become so se- 
vere as to enable us to use the rivers and the margin of the lake, 
for the transportation of the baggage on the ice. To get supplies 
forward, through a swampy wilderness of near twoTiundred miles, 
in wagons or on packhorses, which are to carry their own provis- 

♦M'Afee. 
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ions, tff dbsolutely impossible^ The object, said he, "can be ac- 
complished by using the margin of the lake as above mentioned, if 
the troops are provided with warm clothing, and the winter is such 
as it commonly is in this climate." " No species of supplies are 
calculated on being found in the Michigan Territory. The farniB 
upon the river Raisin, which might have afforded a quantity of 
forage, are nearly all broken up and destroyed. "This ardcle, then, 
as well as the provisions for the men, is to be taken from this State 
— a circumstance which must at once put to rest every idea for a 
lapd conveyance at this season — since it would require at least two 
wagons with forage, for each one that is loaded with provisions and 
other articles." 

The most important events, of a military - character, that had 
transpired, up to the 22d of November, were a somewhat success- 
ful, though perilous movement upon a party of British and Indians 
at the Rapids, by a small body- of troops under General Tupper, 
wherein the former were mainly put to flight, but after the retreat 
of the British and many of the Indians, — a few of Tupper's men 
having unthoughtedly given chase to a number of hogs for a dis- 
tance of half a mile from the main body, — four of them were killed 
by the Indians. The British and Indians now fell back upon the 
river Raisin. 

Soon after this movement, Capt. James Logan, the faithful Shaw- 
anoe chief, mentioned in a previous chapter, in connection with 
the array in its efforts to succor the fort here, in the early part of 
September, by orders from General Harrison, had proceeded with 
a small number of his tribe, to make observations in the direction 
of the Rapids. Having met and been closely pursued by a supe- 
rior force, when npar that point, he and his men were obliged to 
disperse and retreat ; and Logan, with but two ^f his comrades — 
Capt John and Bright-Horn — succeeded in reaching the camp of 
Gen. Winchester, where he faithfuUy recounted what had occurred. 
There were some persons in the camp, however, who suspected him 
of having been in complicity with the enemy, and so intimated, 
greatly to the displeasure and mortification of Logan, who at once 
determined to refute the charge by a still further manifestation of 
his fidelity to the American cause. 

Accordingly, on the 22d of November, accompanied by. Capt. 
John and Bright-Horn, he started a second time in the direction of 
the Rapids, resblved to bring in a prisoner or a scalp. Having 
proceeded down the north side of the Maumee, about ten miles, 
they met with a British oflScer, the elcjest son of Col. Elliott, and five 
Indians. Four of them being on horseback, and too strong for 
them, and having no chance of escape, Logan at once determined 
to pass them under the pretense of friendship and a desire to com- 
municate to th^ British certain information. With this determina- 
tion, they confidently advanced Jo the party, one of whom proved 
to be Winnemac, the Pottawattamie chief, with whom the reader 
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is already fanlilia,r, who unfortunately knew Logan well, and was 
fully aware of his regard for and adherance to the Ameriean cause* 
But, nevertheless, Logan persisted in his first course, telling them 
he was on his way to communicate with the British. After a con- 
versation of some time with them, they moved toward the British 
lines, whereupon Winnemac and his companions turned and fol- 
lowed them, desiring to accompany them thither. As they trav- 
eled on together, says M'Afee, Winnemac and his party closely 
watched the others, and when they had proceeded about eight 
miles, he proposed to the British oflScer to seize and tie them. The 
oflScer replied that they were completely in his power ; that if they 
attempted to run, they could be shot ; or failing in that, the horses 
could easily run them down. This consultation was overheard by 
Logan ; he had previously intended to go on peaceably till night, 
and then make his escape ; but he now formed the bold design of 
extricating himself by a combat with double his number. 

Having signified his resolution to his men, he commenced the at- 
tack by shooting down Winnemac himself. The action lasted till 
they had fired • three rounds apiece, during which time, Logan and 
his brave companions drove the enemy some distance, and separa- 
ted them from their horses. By the first fire, both Winnemac and 
Elliott fell ; by the second a young Ottawa chief lost his life ; anfl 
another of the enemy was mortally wounded about (jjie conclusion 
of the combat, at which time Logan himself, as he was stooping 
down, received a ball just belowr the breast bone; it ranged down- 
wards and lodged under the skin on his back. In the mean time, 
Bright-Horn was also wounded, by a ball which passed through his 
thigh. As soon as Logan was shot, he ordered a retreat ; himself 
and Bright-Horn, wounded as they were, jumped on the horses of 
the enemy and rode to Winchester's camp, a distance of twenty 
miles in five hours. Captain John, after taking the scalp of the 
Ottawa chief, also retreated in safety and arrived at the camp next 
morning. 

Logan had now rescued his character, as a brave and faithful 
soldier, from the obloquy which had unjustly been thrown upon 
him. But he preserved his honor at the expense of the next best 
gift of Heaven— his life. His wound proved mortal. He lived 
two days in agonj'', which he bore with uncommon fortitude, and 
died with the utmost composure and resignation. " More firmnegs 
and consummate bravery has seldom appeared on the military 
theatre," said Winchester, in his letter to the commanding general, 
" He was buried with all tjie honors due to his rank, and with sor- 
row as sincerely and generally displayed, as I ever witnessed," 
said Major Hardin, in a letter to Governor Shelby. His physiog- 
nomy was formed on the best model, and exhibited the strongest 
marks of courage, intelligence, good humor and sincerity. It was 
said by the Indians, that the Bdtish had oflered one hundred and 
fifty dollars for his scalp. He had been very serviceable to our 
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cause by actino: as a guide and spy. He had gone with General 
Hull to Detroit, and with the first Kentucky troops^ who marched 
to the relief of Fort Wayne. 

Captain Logan, it will be remembered, had been taken prisoner 
by General Logan, of Kentucky, in the year 1786, when he was a 
youth. Before the treaty of Greenville, he had distinguished him- 
self as a warrior, though still very young. His mother was a sister 
to the celebrated Tecumseh and the Prophet. He stated, that, in 
the summer preceding his death, he had talked one whole night 
with Tecumseh, and endeavored to persuade him to remain at peace, 
while Tecumseh, on the contrary, endeavored to engage him in the 
war on the side of the British. His wife, when she was young, had 
also been taken prisoner by Colonel Hardin, in 1789, and had re- 
mained in the family till the treaty of Greenville. In the army he 
had formed an attachment for Major Hardin, the son of the colonel, 
and son-in-law of General Logan, and now requested him to see 
that the money due for his services was faithfully paid to his family. 
He also requested, that his family might be removed immediately 
to Kentucky, and his children educated and brought up in the man- 
ner of the white people. He observed that he had killed a great 
chief; that the hostile Indians knew where his family lived, and 
that when he was gone, a few base fellows might creep up and de- 
stroy them. 

Major Hardin having promised to do everything in his power 
to have the wishes of his friend fulfilled, immediately obtained per- 
mission from the general to proceed with Logan's little corps of In- 
dians to the village of Wapoghconata, where his family resided. 
When they came near the village, the scalp of the Ottawa chief 
was tied to a pole, to be carried in triumph to the council house ; and 
Captain John, when they came in sight of the town, ordered the 
guns of the party to be fired in quick succession, on account of the 
death of Logan. A council of the chiefs were presently held, in 
which, after consulting two or three days, they decided against send- 
ing the family of their departed hero to Kentucky. They appeared 
however to be fully sensible of the loss they had sustained, and 
were sincerely grieved for his death. 

About the time that Tupper's expedition to the Rapids was in exe- 
cution. General Harrison determined to send an expedition of 
horsemen against the Miamies, assembled in the towns on the Mis- 
sissiniwa river, a branch of the Wabash. A deputation of chicflp 
from those Indians met General Harrison at St. Mary's, early in 
October, and sued for peace — they agreed to abide by the decision 
of the President, and in the meantime to send in five chiefs to be 
held as hostages. The President replied to the communication of 
the general on this subject, that, as the disposition of the several 
tribes would be known best by himself, he must treat them as their 
conduct and the public interest might, in his judgment, require. The 
hostages were never sent in, and further information of their in- 
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tended hostility was obtained. At the time of their peace mission, 
they were alarmed by the successful movements which had been 
made against other tribes from Fort Wayne, and by the formidable 
expedition which was penetrating their country under General 
HopkitiB. But the failure of that expedition was soon afterwards 
known to them, and they determined to continue hostile. A white 
man by the name of William Connor, who had resided many years 
with the Delawares, and had a wife among them, but who was 
firmly attached to the American cause in this war, was sent to the 
towns to watch the movements of the Miamies. He visited the vil- 
lages on the Mississiniwa river, and was present at several of their 
councils. The question of war with the United States and union 
with the British was warmly debated, and there was much division 
among the xhiefs, but the war party at last prevailed. The pres- 
ence and intrigues of Tecumseh, and afterwards the retreat of Gen- 
eral Hopkins, rendered them nearly unanimous for war. 

To avert the evils of their hostility, was the object of the expedi- 
tion against Mississiniwa. Said Harrison : " The situation of this 
town, as it regards one line of operations, even if the hostility of 
the inhabitants was less equivocal, would render a measure of this 
kind highly proper; but from the circumstance of General Hop- 
kin's failure, it becomes indispensable. Relieved from the fears 
excited by the invasion of their country, the Indians from the upper 
part of the Illinois river, and to the south of Lake Michigan, will 
direct all their efforts against Fort Wayne and the convoys which 
are to follow the left wing of the army. Mississiniwa will be their 
rendezvous, where they will receive provisions and every assistance 
they may require for any hostile enterprise. From that place they 
can, by their runners, ascertain the period at which every convoy 
may set out from St. Mary's, and with certainty intercept it on its 
way to the Miami (Maumee) Rapids. But that place being broken 
up, and the provisions destroyed, there will be nothing^;to subsist 
any body of Indians, nearer than the Potawatamie towns on the 
waters of the St. Josephs of the Lake." 

This detachment numbered about six hundred mounted men, 
armed with rifles. They left Franklinton on the 25th of November, 
by way of Dayton and Greenville ; and reached the Indian towns 
on the Mississiniwa towards the middle of December, suffering 
much with ihe cold. In a rapid charge upon the first village, eight 
v/arriors were killed, and forty-two taken prisoners, consisting of 
men, women and children. About half an hour before day, the 
morning following this charge, the detachnient was attacked by the 
Indians, and after a sharp but short encounter, with a loss of eight 
killed, and forty-eight wounded, several of whom afterwards died, 
the enemy, despairing of success, fled precipitately, with a heavy 
loss. 

Learning from a prisoner that Tecumseh was within eighteen 
miles of thorn, with a body of six hundred warriors, with the num- 
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ber of wouoded then to be cared for, it was deemed advisable to 
return, and the detachment, having previously destroyed the towns 
they had approached, together with all the property therein, started 
upon their return march, and reached Dayton during the early part 
of January. 

" The good effect of the expedition was soon felty' says M'Afee. . 
" It let us distinctly know who were our friends and who were our 
enemies among the Indians." 

The winter being severe, and unfavorable to transportation, the 
army suffered many privations for the want of a sufficiency of pro- 
visions and clothing. 

Though General Harrison had repeatedly presented the many 
difficulties attendant upon a movement, at this period, against De- 
troit and other points, the government and people were yet restless, 
and a continued anxiety was manifest for a forward march against 
the British. 

On the lOth of January, 1813, General Winchester, having previ- 
ously received orders to advance towards the British lines, reached 
the Kapids, preceded by a detachment of six hundred and seventy 
men, under General Payne, who had been ordered to attack a party 
of Indians gathered in an old fortification at Swan Greek. 

A large stone house was now built within the encampment, at 
the Rapids, to secure the provisions and baggage. A consider- 
able quantity of corn was also gathered in the fields, and apparatus 
fpr pounding and sifting it being made, it suppplied the troops 
with very wholesome bread.* 

It now soon became apparent that an attack was meditated by 
the British upon the forces under Winchester, they having heard, 
through some Indians, of the advance of the army. 

On the morning of the 1 7th, General Winchester detached Col.. 
Lewis, with five hundred and fifty men, for the river Raisin ; and a 
few hours later, Lewis' detachment was followed by one hundred 
and ten more under Col. Allen. On the morning of this day Gen. 
Winchester also sent a message to General Harrison, acquainting 
him with the movements made, and desiring a reinforcement, in 
case of opposition in an effort to possess and hold Frenchtown.f 
With this express was also sent word that four hundred Indians 
were at the river Raisin, and that Elliott was expected from Mai- 
den, with a detachment destined to attack the camp at the Rapids. 

Early on the morning of the I9th, the messenger reached and 
acquainted General Harrison with the word sent by General Win- 
chester ; upon which he ordered another detachment to proceed at 
once to the Rapids, with which he also proceeded, whither he ar- 
rived on the morning of the 20th. 

In the meantime, on the l8th, the troops under Lewis and Allen, 
who had proceeded towards the river Raisin, with a vieiv of occu- 

* M'Afee. 

f Which was situated betwe«n Presque'Isle and Maiden. 
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pying Frenchtown, had been attacked by the enemy^ who wIM* 
driven back with considerable loss, leaving the town in the p,Ofl80B- 
8ion of Allen and Lewis' troops. 

This movement was soon communicated to Gen. Winchester^ at 
the BapidS) who at once set out, with a small body of men, for the 
relief of the forces at Frenchtown, and arrived at the river Baisjn 
on the 20th, The British, from Maiden, were now preparing to re- 
new the attack of the l8th, and, on the night of the 21st, had ^ad- 
vanced, unobserved, to a point very near the lines of ZiOwis aiid 
Allen's forces, who had, since the former engagement, been joined 
by Gen. Wincjiester, with two hundred and fifty men. 

Early on the morning of the 22d, the British, with a large body 
of Indians, having approached within about three hundred yards 
of the American lines, began to open a heavy charge of cannon 
and musketry upon them, and soon succeeded in nearly surround- 
ing them. 

The Americans fought bravely, but were soon overpowered, and 
bn indiscriminate slaughter was begun by the Indians. ^^ In their 
confusion and dismay,^' the Apiericans '^ attempted to pass a long 
narrow lane, through which the road passed from the village. The 
Indians were on both sides, and shot them down in every direction* 
A large party, which had gained the wood, on the right, wjere sur- 
rounded and massacred without distinction, nearly one hundred 
men being tomahawked within the distance of one hundred yards. 
The most horrible destruction overwhelmed the fugitives in every 
direction. 

^^ Captain Simpson was shot and tomahawked at the edge of the 
woods, near the mouth of the lane. Colonel Allbn,* though wound- 
ed in his thigh, attempted to rally his men several times, entreating 
diem to halt and sell their lives as dearly as possible. He had 
escaped about two miles, when, at length, wearied and exhausted, 
snd disdaining perhaps to survive the defeat, he sat down on a log, 
determined to meet lus fate. An Indian chief, observing him to be 
an officer of distinction, was anxious to take him prisoner. As 
80on as he came near the Colonel, he threw his gun across his lap, 
and told him in the Indian language to surrender, and he should be 
safe. Another savage having, at the same time, advanced with a 
hostile appearance. Colonel Allen, by one stroke with his sword, 
laid him dead at his feet. A third Indian, who was near him, had 
then the honor of shooting one of the first and greatest citizens df 
Kentucky. Captain Mead, of the regular army, who had fought by 
the side of Colonel Daveiss, when he fell in the battle of Tippecanoe, 
was killed where the action commenced. Finding that the situation 
of the corps was rendered desperate by the approach of the enemy, 
he gave orders to his men — " My brave fellows,'' (cried he,) " charge 
upon them ; '' and a moment afterwards he was no more. 

*M«ntioned in a preeeding chapter m the peFson afbev -whom Allien County wa» 
named. (16) 
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• " A party with Lieutenant Garrett, consisting of fifteen or twenty 
men, after retreating about a mile and a half, were compelled to 
surrender, and were then all massacred, but the lieutenant himself. 
Another party of about thirty men had escaped near three miles, 
when they were overtaken by the savages, and having surrendered, 
about one-h^If of them were shot and tomahawked. In short, the 

g eater part of those who were in the retreat, fell a sacrifice to the 
ry of the Indians. The snow was so deep, and the cold so intense, 
that they were soon exhausted, and unable to elude their pursuers. 
'Gen. Wmchester and Colonel Lewis, with a few more, were capture 
ed at a bridge, about three-quarters of a mile from the village* 
Their coats being taken from them, they were carried back to 3ie 
British lines, where Colonel Proctor commanded."* 

A small party, under Majors Graves and Madison, having placed 
themselves behind some picketing, where they maintained their 
position and fought bravely, until an order, reported as coming from 
General Winchester, was brought by Proctor, who was accompanied 
by one of his aids, desiring them to Surrender. Major Madison re* 
marked " that it had been customary for the Indians to massacre 
the wounded and prisoners after a surrender, and that he would not 
agree to any capitulation, which General Winchester might direct, 
unless J;he safety and protection of his men were stiptilated." To 
which Proctor replied : " Sir, do you mean to dictate to me ? " " No," 
said Madison ; " 1 mean to dictate for myself, and we prefer selling 
our lives as dearly as possible, rather than be massacred in cold 
blood." 

Terms, embodying positive protection to all, having at length 
been agreed upon, Madison surrendered, and his party reached 
Maiden in safety. But the Indians soon returned to the scene of 
disaster, and began an unmerciful slaughter of the wounded, strip- 
ping them, and even setting fire to the houses in which many of 
them were sheltered, burning them with the buildings. About 800 
Americans were in this way and in the struggle that preceded the 
burning of the bodies, killed, and 547 taken prisoners. 

Such was the sad fate of this expedition. Suoh was the merci- 
less spirit of British warfare at this period of our history. And the 
unwillingness of tho troops to advance from Fort Wayne at the 
announcement of a change of general commanders, after the rescue 
of the garrison here from the wily eflbrts of the besiegers. Would 
•have seemed to have foreshadowed the terrible result of me eng;age- 
ment of Frenchtown. 

General Harrison, on the morning of the 22d, (the news of Win- 
chester's attack having reached him at the Bapids,) ordered Per- 
kin's brigade to proceed to his relief, and soon followed himself, in 
the rear of some reinforcements under Payne, which he is said to 
have soon overtaken. But they had not proceeded far, when they 
fsrer(3 jft^t by some men from the scene of defeat, who readily told 
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the sad story of the fate that had befallen their comrades in arms. 
But General Harrison was only nerved to push on with greater 
speed. Soon again, however, after proceeding some distance to- 
wards the scene of disaster, another party was met, and, after a 
council as to the wisdom and safety of proceeding further, it was 
deemed proper to venture no nearer the scene of conflict and disas- 
ter, feeling assured that no succor could be rendered the victims of 
the furious red men and merciless British opponents-*-that a fur- 
ther advancement would only tend to furnish more material for 
massacre and defeat ; and so the main body returned to the Rapids. 

General Winchester, Colonel Lewis, and Major Madison, were 
finally sent to Quebec, where, and at Beaufort, they were confined 
till the spring of 1814. 

The gloom that had spread over the country at the receipt of the 
news of the sad disaster to the flower of the Kentucky troops at 
Frenchtown, was indeed great ; but the people soon rallied again ; 
and it was not long till large reinforcements began to swell the 
ranks of the regular army for a determined and vigorous effort 
for the overthrow of British rule and future safety from Indian 
atrocities. 




CHAPTER XX. 

" Upward, onward, in the battle^ 

Never resting, never weary, 
Till victory crowns the fight." 



Situation of affairs after the slau|;hter of Frenchtoi»^n — Heavjr draft on Kentucky-*- 
Efforts of the British— The importance of placing the Kentucky militia at Fort 
TV^ayne — The British commander determines to march the American arm^ to Monr 
treal — Advance of the British and Indians on Fort Meigs^The British m^n 
occupy old Fort Miami, at the foot of the Rapids — Indians invest the American 
camp*-Gen. Harrison's address — Bombardment of Fort Meigs by the British- 
Efforts of Tecuraseh and the Prophet- — Further movements of the British — Their 
batteries silenced by the Americans-^Reinforcements under Gen. Green Clay — Or- 
der to Gen. Ciay> and its execution-^Capture of Fort Miami-^The AmericanB 
overpowered, and many captured and killed — Oi'ders not obeyed, and diaaster 
the result — Removal of American prisoners — Success of Gen. Dearborn at Fort 
George, and evacuation of old Fort Miami by the British — Indians dissatisfied. 
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FTER the tetrible slaughter of Frenchtown, but little of great 
importance occurred until the latter part of April, 1813. On 
the 16th of February, of this year, the Governor of Kentucky, 
in compliance with a law that had been recently passed in that 
State, had ordered a draft of three thousand men, to be organ- 
ized into four regiments, under Colonels Dudley, Boswell, Cox, and 
Caldwell, under the command of General Green Clay. As the sea- 
son advanced, it became evident that the British would soon make 
an attack on the American lines at Fort Meigs ; and this was made 
the more certain from the fact that the enemy had recently learned 
the situation of affairs in the American army from a prisoner they 
had taken* 

This condition of affairs being communicated to the war depart- 
ment, " the propriety of calling out the balance of the Kentucky 
draft, to be placed at Fort Wayne to keep the Indians in check, was 
pressed on the attention of the government."* 

Both the American and British armies now soon became active 
in their movements against each other ; and the British commander 
P1040 bold to assert that he would march the northwestern army, 
undap liQUt Ham^on, to Montreal by the first of June. 
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During the latter part of the month of April, the British had often 
been seen, in small bodies, near Fort Meigs, by scouts sent out bv 
the commanding-general; and on the 26th oi April, the enemy's 
advance was observed at the mouth of the bay, within a few miles 
of Fort Meigs. On the 28th of April, as Captain Hamilton was 
descending the Maumee, with a small reconnoitering party, he be- 
held the whole force of the British and Indians approaching within 
a fe<v miles of the fort. 

The British now soon drew up at old Fort Miami, just below the 
scene of Wayne's engagement with the Indians, in 1794, on the 
opposite side of the river, nearly fronting Fort Meigs, and began 
at once to land and mount their guns, the Indians being at once 
removed to the south-west side of the river, where they readily be- 
gan to invest the American camp — ^yelling and firing their muskets. 

General Harrison was now most attentive and energetic in his 
efibrts ; and on the following morning, he addressed the troops in 
language and feeling which had the effect to inspire all under him 
with the largest courage and determination. Said he : " Can the 
citizens of a free c6untry, who have taken arms to defend its rights, 
think of submitting to an army composed of mercenary soldiers, 
reluctant Canadians, goaded to the field by the bayonet, and of 
wretched, naked savages ? Can the breast of an American soldier, 
when he casts his eyes to the opposite shore, the scene of his coun- 
try's triumphs over the same foe, be influenced by any other feel- 
i^igs than the hope of glory ? Is not this army composed of the 
same materials with that which fought and conquered under the 
immortal Wayne? Yes, fellow-soldiers, your general sees your 
countenances beam with the same fire that be witnessed on that 
glorious occasion ; and although it would be the height of presump- 
tion to compare himself to that hero, he boasts of being that hero's 
pupil. To your posts, then, fellow-citizens, and remember that the* 
eyes of your country are upon you." 

About the first of May, the British having completed their batter- 
teries, they commenced a heavy cannonading against fort Meigs, 
which was continued for five days, with but little effect. The 
American batteries returned the fire with good effect, but with no 
great amount of energy, not wishing to warte their balls and amu-* 
nition. 

Tecumseh and the Prophet, with a body of some six hundred In- 
dians, since the fatal affair of Frenchtown, (Tecumseh not having 
been present at that engagement) had joined the British, and were 
now most active in their efforts against the Americans. 

About the time of the opening of the British batteries. General 
Harrison had expected a reinforcement under General Green Clay ; 
and when the movements of the British became fully apparent, Cap- 
tain Oliver, accompanied by a white man and an Indian, was sent* 
as a messenger to General Clay, with letter&k also for the Gover- 
nors of Ohio and Kentucky. 
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Fears had been entertained thatthe enemy would at length make 
an effort to gain a nearer approach to the fort, from the opposite 
side of the river, and there erect a battery ; which soon became 
evident, and on the 3d, three field pieces and a howitzer were open- 
ed upon the American camp from a clump of bushes on the left, 
but were soon hushed by a few eighteen pounders from the Ameri- 
can batteries. Changing their position, their batteries were again 
opened upon the American camp, but with an air of mistrust and 
with but little effect. Says Colonel Wood, of the American forces : 
^ With a plenty of ammunition, we should have been able to have 
blown John Bull almost from the Miami (Maumee .) * * * It 
was extremely diverting to see with what pleasure and delight the 
Indians would yell, whenever in their opinion considerable damage 
was done in camp by the bursting of a shell. Their hanging about 
the camp, and occasionally coming pretty near, kept our lines al- 
most constantly in a blaze of fire ; for nothing can please a Ken- 
tuckian better than to get a shot at an Indian — and he must be in- 
dulged;" 

. With a reinforcement of some twelve hundred Kentuckians, Gen- 
eral Clay soon drew near. Captain Oliver had met him at 
Fort Winchester. General Harrison immediately sent an order to 
General Clay, which was delivered by Captain Hamilton, request- 
ing him to detach ^* about 800 men from his brigade, and to land 
them at a point he would direct, about a mile, or a mile and a half 
above camp Meigs. I will then conduct the detachment," cout 
tinues General Harrison, in this order, " to the British batteries on 
the left bank of the river. The batteries must be taken, the cannon 
spiked, and carriages cut down ; and the troops must then return 
to their boats and cross over to the fort. The balance of your men," 
said he, " must land on the fort side of the river, opposite the first 
landing, and tight their way into the fort (Miami) through the In- 
dians." 

This order was readily complied with. " Colonel Dudley being 
the oldest Colonel, led the van. As soon as Captain Hamilton had 
delivered the orders. General Clay, who was in the thirteenth boat 
from the front, directed him to go to Colonel Dudley, with orders 
to take the twelve front boats and execute the plans of General 
Harrison on the left bank, and to post the subaltern with the canoe 
on the right bank, as a beacon for his landing."* 

Though somewhat ^' marred in the execution," yet the plans of 
General Harrison proved a success ; and after some effort, with 
skillful manoeuvering, the point of attack was gained, and the 
British flag cut down, to the infinite delight of the troops in the 
American garrison above. 

General Harrison, who had been watching, with great concern, 
through his spy-glass, from a battery next to the river, the move- 
ments of the troops in the execution of this order, had discovered 
the enemy approaching the fort below (Miami) by a route that 

«M'Af6«. 
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would enable thcjm to surprise the men under Dudley ; and at once 
began to make signs for them to retreat to their boats, but without 
success. The General finally sent a messenger to warn them of 
their danger. Lieutenant Campbell undertook the mission ; but h6 
could not reach them in time^ A party of Indians had fired upon 
the spies sent out, who were soon reinforced, by command of Colo- 
nel Dudley. Many of the men rushed rapidly forward in pursuit 
of the Indians. The left column still holding their position, were 
now soon encountered by the British artillerists, largely reinforced, : 
who overpowered the Americans, capturing some at the battory,. 
while others fled to the boats. The Indiana had also been reinforc- 
ed, and began their usual work of tomahawking, etc. ; ' 

The greater part of the men were captured by the Indians or sur-, 
rendered to the British. Colonel Dudley had received a wound, 
and was. finally tomahawked by the savages. The number that 
escaped and regained the fort was less than two hundred. Had or- 
dei-s been strictly obeyed, which was not the case, says McAfee,.; 
"the day would certainly hav^ been an important one for the 
country.'^ . 

" Tlie prisoners," says Colonel Wood, " were taken down to head- 
quarters, put into fort Miami, and the Indians permitted to garniahf 
the surrounding rampart, and to amuse themselves by loading and 
firing at the crowd, or at any particular individual. Those who 
preferred to inflict a still more cruel and savage death, selected their 
victims, led them to the gateway, and there under the eye of gen»r* 
al Proctor^ and in the presence of the whole British army^ tomiSh 
hawked and scalped them / '* 

For about two hours these acta of unmitigated ferocity and bar- 
barity to prisoners of war was permitted and continued ; " during 
which time, upwards of twenty prisoners, defenseless and co»fihed, 
were massacred in the presence of the magnanimous Britons, to 
whom they had surrendered, and by the allies, too, with whom 
those Britons had voluntarily associated themselves, knowing and 
encouraging their mode of warfare. The chiefs, at the same time, 
were holding a council pn the fate of the prisoners, in which the 
Pottawattamies, who were painted black, were for killing the whole, 
and by their warriors the murders werp perpetrated. The Miamies 
and Wyandotts were on the sido-qf humanity, and opposed the 
wishes of the others. The dispute Between them had become seri- 
ous, when Colonel Elliott and Tectimseh came down from the bat- 
teries to the scene of carnage. As soon as Tecumseh beheld it, he 
flourished his sword, and in a loud voice ordered them * for shame 
to desist. It is a disgrace,' said he, ' to kill a defenseless prisoner.' 
His orders were obeyed, to the great joy of the prisoners, who had 
by this time lost all hopes of being preserved. In this single act,. 
Tecumseh displayed more humanity, magnanimity, and civilization 
than Proctor, with all his British associates in command, displayed 
through the whole war on the northwestern frontiers."* 

•H'AfM. 
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Retaining the prisoners in this place till night, many of the 
wounded for hours experiencing '' the most excruciating torments," 
they were placed in " the British boats and carried down the river 
to the brig Hunter, and a schooner, where several hundred of them 
were stowed away in the hold of the brig, and kept there for two 
days and nights. Their sufferings in this situation," says Colonel 
• McAfee,'" are not to be described by me : I leave them to be imagin- 
ed by those who can feel for the wrongs of their country." Being 
finally liberated on parole, however, these prisoners were ^' landed 
at the mouth of Huron river, below the Sandusky bay." 

At the conclusion of the disasterous movement at Fort Miami, 
but little of interest occurred while the British continued the siege ; 
and having soon learned of the capture of Fort George, by General 
Dearborn, the British commander, on the 9th of May, evacuated 
the old Fort at the foot of the Rapids. Alarm had not only taken 
sudden possession of the Brirish on receipt of the capture of Fort 
George, but the Indians, too, had snuffed the air of defeat, and 
had become much disaffected by the movements and success of 
the Americans against their British father ; and before the evacua- 
tion of Fort Miami had been fully consummated, it was thought 
by many in the American army that they had measurably left the 
British standard. 

The Prophet and his followers had been promised the Michigan 
Territory, and General Harrison was to be delivered up to Tecum- 
seh. ]^t all was now disaster to them, and their former hope 
of one day being able, by the aid of their British father, to drive 
the Americans beyond the Ohio, had vanished forever from t^eir 
hearts. 
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CHAPTEK XXI. 

** And has the West no story 

Of deathless deeds sublime? 
Go ask yon shining river/' 



MoTements at Fort Wayne — Plan of Richard M. Johnson — Oommnnication of the 
Secretary of War to Gen. Harrison — Mounted Tolnnteers under Col. Johnson — ^His 
addres^-^Ordered to proceed to Fort Wayne, and .to scour the northwestern frontier 
— Demand for more troops — Johnson's regimenfr—Indian guides— Anthony Shane 
—Johnson's march to Fort Wayne — Boat fired upon by the Indians, near the Fort 
— Pursuit of the Indians — An expedition — Anticipated attack from the British- 
Harrison's interriefe with the Inaians — Movements towards Lower Sandusky — Re- 
investment of Fort Meigs by the British and Indians — Surprise of a picket-guard 
— Depredations by the Inaians — Movements of Tecumseh — Heavy nring on the 
Sandusky road — ^Movements of the British — Council of war — Fort Stephenson— 
Bravery of the American troops — Valor of Major Croghan, and high appreciation 
of his course — A Wyandolt scout. 




^^URING much of the time since the transfer of the theatre of 
^M strife and siege from Fort Wayne to points below, along the 
~)Maumee and elsewhere, but little had occurred here of marked 
interest. .The garrison had been watchful ; the Indians had 
been active in the region, but their attention had mainly been 
called away by the action and command of their British father be* 
low and about the Rapids of the Maumee. 

The principal object of the expeditions against the Indians, from 
Fort TV ayne and other points, as the reader will remember, was to 
destroy their provisions and means of subsistence, thereby effectu- 
ally disabling them for renewed efforts in the following spring 
(1818); and Richard M. Johnson, who had witnessed the effect of 
these movements and the efficiency of the mounted riflemen, on his 
return to Congress, had laid before the war department a plan for 
a mounted expedition against the tribes, as already referred to, dur- 
ing the winter of 1812-'13. 

The good effects of the expeditions were stated by him to be : 
" Security to the northwestern frontiers from Fort Wayne to the 
Mississippi — to the convoys of provisions for the northwestern 
armjj wl^en ite force was diminished in the spring) and the neutral* 
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ity of the savages in future, from the powerful impression tha^ 
would be made on their fears ; that the winter season would b© 
most favorable for the movement— ^enabling the horsemen, while 
snow was on the ground, and the leaves off the bushes, to hunt out 
and destroy the Indians prowling about." 

With this view, two regiments, consisting of about 1280 men, were 
proposed to be employed, which weie then considered sufficient to 
traverse the entire Indian country, from Fort Wayne to the lower 
end of, and beyond, Lake Michigan, by way of the Illinois river, 
back to the river Ohio, near Louisville, Ky. ; and " to disperse and 
destroy all the tribes of Indians and their resources to be found 
within that compass." Colonel Johnson also presented this subject 
to the G overnor of Kentucky ; and the same was finally submitted, 
by the Secretary of war, to General Harrison, on the 26th of De- 
cember, 1812. Said the Secretary, in this communication : " The 
President has it in contemplation to set on foot an expedition from 
Kentucky of about 1000 mounted men, to pass by Fort Wayne, the 
lower end of lake Michigan, and round by the Illinois back to the 
Ohio near Louisville, for the purpose of scouriiig that country, des- 
troying the provisions collected in the Indian villages, scourging 
the Indians themselves, and disabling them from interfering with 
your operations. It is expected that this expedition will commence 
m February (1813); and it will terminate in a few weeks. I give 
you the information, that you may take it into consideration in the 
estimate of those arrangements, you may find it necessary to make, 
for carrying intoefiect the objects of the government. I send you 
a copy of the proposed plan, on which I wish to hear from you 
without delay. You will particularly state, whether you can effect 
these objects in the manner which is suggested, by adequate por- 
tions of the force now in the field ; and in that ease, whether it will 
be better to suspend the movement of this force until the spring.'* 

In the expedition under Colonel Cani'pbell, m the middle of the 
winter, to th^ towns on the Mississinewa, as the reader'will remem- 
ber. General Harrison had already anticipated the plan of Colonel 
Johnson. 

After having further considered the proposition of ColonelJohn- 
son. General Harrison made the following response : 

" I am sorry not to be able to agree with my friend. Colonel John- 
son, upon the propriety of the contemplated mounted expedition. 
An expedition of this kind directed against a particular town will 
probably succeed. The Indian towns cannot be surprised in suc- 
cession, as they give the alarm from one to the other with more 
rapidity than our troops can move. In the months of February, 
March, and April, the towns are all abandoned. The men are hunt- 
ing, and the women and children, particularly to the north of the 
Wabash, are scattered about making sugar. The corn is in thajb 
season universally hid in small parcels in the earth, and could not 
be found. There are no considerable villages in that direction'. 
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Those that are there are composed of bark huts, which the Indians 
do not care for, and which during the winter are entirely empty. 
The detachnjtent might pass throughl the whole extent of country 
to be scoured, without seeing an Indian, except at the first town 
they struck, and it is more than probable, that they would find U 
empty. But the expedition is impracticable to the extent proposed. 
The horses', if not the men, would perish. The horses that are now 
to be found, are not like those of the early settlers, and such as the 
Indians and traders now have. They have been accustomed to 
corn, and must have it. Colonel Campbell went but 70 or 80 miles 
from the frontiers, and the greater part of his horses could scarcely 
be brought in. Such an expedition in the summer and fall would 
be highly advantageous, because the Indians are then at their 
towns, and their corn can be destroyed. An attack upon a particu- 
lar town in the winter, when the inhabitants are at it, as we know 
they are at Mississiniway, and which is so near as to enable the 
detachment to reach it without killing their horses, is not only prac- 
ticable, but if there is snow on the ground is perhaps the most 
favorable." 

These practical suggestions of the General were suflOicient. The 
plan was abandoned, and " the attention of government was direc- 
ted to the organization of a mounted corps for the spring;" and 
Colonel Johnson was " authorized to organize, and hold in readi- 
ness, a regiment of mounted volunteers — ^whichhe readily complied 
with, on his return to Kentucky, at the close of the session of Con- 
gress, and soon moved towards the scene of action. 

Addressing his men, he said : " The regiment of mounted volun- 
teers was organized under the authority of the war department, to 
await its call, or to meet any crisis which might involve the honor, 
the rights and the safety of the country. That crisis has arrived. 
Fort Meigs is attacked. The northwestern ^.rmy is surrounded by 
the enemy, and under the command of general Harrison is nobly 
defending the cause of the country against a combined enemy, the 
British and Indians. They will maintain their ground till relieved. 
The intermediate garrisons are also in imminent danger, and may 
fall a bleeding sacrifice to savage cruelty, unless timely reinforced. 
The frontiers may be deluged in blood. The mounted regiment 
will present a shield to the defanseless ; and united with the forces 
now marching, and the Ohio volunteers for the same purpose, will 
drive the enemy from our soil. Therefore on Thursday, the 20th 
of May, the regiment will rendezvoas at the Great Crossings in 
Scott county, except the companies, &c., which will rendezvous on 
the 22d at Newport; at which place, the whole corps will draw 
arms, ammunition, &c." 

Calling upon General Harrison, who, at this time, was at Cincin- 
nati visiting his family, who then lived there. Colonel JohnsonV 
regiment was accepted, and he was ordered by General Harrison to* 
proceed immediately to Fort Wayne, to t^e command here audv^f 
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the posts ou the Auglaize ; also ^^ to make incursions into the coun- 
try of the Indians ; to scour the northwestern frontiers ; and, if 
possible, to cut oS small parties who might infest the forts, or be 
marching from the Illinois and Wabash towards Maiden and Detroit 
— never to remain at one place more than three days." 

An officer from each regiment was at once sent back to raise 
another body of men. The regiment under Johnson was. com- 
posed as follows : 

K. M. Johnson, Colonel ; James Johnson , Lieutenant-colonel. 
First battalion — Duval Payne, Major ; Robt. B. M'Afee,* Richard 
Matison, Jacob EUiston, Benjamin Warfield, John Payne, (cavalry) 
Elijah Craig, Captains. 

Second battalion — ^David Thompson, Major ; Jacob Stucker, Jas. 
Davidson, S. R. Combs, W. M. Price, James Coleman, captains. 

Staff — Jeremiah Kertly, Adjutant; B. S. Chambers, Quartermas- 
ter ; Samuel Theobalds, Judge-advocate ; L. Dickinson, Sargeant- 
major. 

James Sugget, Chaplain and Major of the spies ; L. Sandford, 
Quartermaster-sargeant ; subsequently added, Dr. Ewing, Surgeon, 
and Drs. Coburn and Richardson, surgeon's mates. 

The regiment arrived at Fort Meigs on the first of June, 1813. 
From this point Colonel Johnson proceeded alone to the Indian 
village of Wapoghconata, on the Auglaize, " to procure some 
Shawanoe Indians to act as guides and spies ; '' and after a few 
days returned with thirteen Indians, among whom was the half- 
bred, Anthony Sbane, whose father was a Frenchman, and in whom 
the largest confidence was placed by those who knew him in the 
northwestern army. Shane had been an active opponent of Wayne, 
in 1794, but afcer the treaty of Greenville, had been a most faithtul 
friend of the United States. 

On the 5th of June, the regiment under Johnson again took up 
its line of march for Fort Wayne. When the troops reached Shane s 
crossing of the St. Mary, about forty miles from Fort Wayne, they 
were halted and drilled for some time, and here remained over 
night. Heavy rains having but recently fallen, the St. Mary was 
found impassible ; and on the following morning a rude bridge was 
formed over this stream by felling trees across it, upon which the 
army crossed with their baggage and guns, while their horses were 
gotten over by swimming them by the side of the fallen timber. 

The remainder of the route to Fort Wayne proved very difficult ; 
" all the flats and marshes being covered with water, and the roads 
very miry."t 

Reaching the Fort on the evening of the 7th of June, it was 
found that the boats had all gained the common landing place, at 
the base of the hill, just below the garrison, in safety, but one, 
which had stranded on a sand-bar a short distance above, in sight 
of the fort ; and while attempting to get the boat off, the boatmen 
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were fired upon by some Indians lurking near, and two of the men 
killed, while the third, in attempting to swim to the shore, was 
drowned. 

Arriving a little in advance of the regiment, Colonel Johnson 
and staff, as soon as it was possible to get ready, mounted their 
horses and crossed to the boat. The Indians at once fired upon 
their advance, and then retreated. 

The spies having now suggested that the Indians were consider- 
ably stronger than the party under Colonel Johnson, a pursuit was 
deferred until the arrival' of the regiment, when a chase was 
immediately commenced and continued for some ten miles ; but rain 
beginning to fall heavily, the party was compelled to return to the 
fort again, without having gained sight of the Indians. 

But a further pursuit was at once determined upon ; and the next 
day, (the 8th) after a council of officers, and some necessary pre- 
paration, an expedition was formed to proceed in the direction of 
the southeast end of Lake Michigan. With this view, the regi- 
ment, towards evening, deposited their heavy baggage in the fort ; 
supplied themselves with ten days' provisions, and soon crossed the 
•St. Mary, to encamp for the night in the forks, opposite the garrison, 
wJiere the river had now just begun to rise ; " though," says M'Afee, 
" on the evening of the 5th, it had beei:i at the top of its banks at 
Shane's crossing, but forty miles from its mouth by land. Hence," 
continues he, " if we suppose the current to run three miles an hour, 
(which is near the truth), the distance by water would be two hun- 
dred miles, so extremely crooked is the course of the river." 

Early on the following day, the regiment took the Indian trail 
again, leading towards the old Pottawattamie village of Five Med- 
als, which had been destroyed, as the reader will remember, the 
previous year, but which was now thought to have been rebuilt. The 
regiment marched forty miles this day, before night. Stopping 
now to rest and permit the horses to graze, with a view to an attack 
upon the Indian village at daylight the next morning, a heavy rain 
came up, preventing the execution of the plan ; but " after enconn- 
tefing many obstacles in crossing high waters and marshes, they 
arrived at the Elkhart river before it had risen so as to be impassa- 
ble, and in half an hour afterwards the village of Five Medals was 
gained and surrounded ; " but found unoccupied. 

DeteAnining now to visit a village on the other side of the St. 
Joseph of the Lake, known as Paravash, on the morning of the 
11th, the regiment began its march for that point, but, upon arriv- 
ing at the St. Joseph, and finding it impassable, further movement 
upon this village was abandoned. A rapid advance was now made 
upon the White Pigeon's town, arriving there in the afternoon of 
that day, meeting a few Indians on the way, who made their escape 
' in a canoe across a stream on the route, which was also found im- 
passable. The village of White Pigeon had long been the most 
extensive Indian town in that region ; and the main trace of the 
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Indians, from Chicago and the Illinois country to Detroit, passed 
directly through this town, but appeared to nave been but littte 
traversed that spring. Here, near this village, the regiment ei^ 
camped till the fq^owing day, when, having fulfilled his instructions 
to visit this trace, with a view to intercepting any movements 
of the enemy that might be making by this route^ and finding aiso 
that the provisions of the troops had been considerably damaged 
by the rams encountered. Colonel Johnson determined to return^ ta 
Fort Wayne ; and, as there was an Indian path at that time leading 
direct from the White Pigeon town to Fort Wayne, the regiment 
now began its return march over this trail for the Fort, whither, after 
a march, in all, with heavy rains every day, of some two hundred 
.miles, on the lith, the troops again drew up at the Fort here, con- 
siderably fatigued, though as determined and earnest as ever in 
their patriotic efibrts. 

Though not encountering the Indians in his route, or finding 
them at either of the villages visited, yet the movements of the ex- 
pedition under Colonel Johnson greatly increased his knowledge 
of the country ; and it was now soon ascertained that all the In- 
dians in the British service, and who had principally been engaged 
in the siege of Fort Meigs, were still makily held and maintained 
in the vicinity of Maiden, 

After a few days' stay at Fort Wayne, and finding themselves 
much rested from their late fatiguing. s»k1 most disagreeable march, 
the regiment under Johnson proceeded down the Maumee, with an 
escort of provisions, to Fort Winchester. The provisions were 
placed in boats, with a number of men to man them, while the 
troops continued their way along the road opened by General Win- 
chester, on the north side of the Mauioee, encamping every night 
with the boats. Arriving at Fort Winchester, Colonel Johnson re- 
ceived a dispatch from General Harrison^ recommending himi ta 
make an attack on the enemy at Kaisin and Browntown. To this 
suggestion, though by no means explicitt Colonel Johnson at once 
began to give his attention, feeling, from has high sense of patriot- 
ism and regard for General Harrison and any suggestion emanat|ng 
from him, that the plan should be executed, if possible. 

Having, just before this suggestion to Colonel Johnson, heard of 
the success of the American arms below Fort Meigs, and " that 
General Proctor was ordered in that direction to assist inTepeUing 
the invaders ; and believing that Proctor had left Maiden with a con- 
siderable portion of his force, the General supposed that an excel- 
lent opportunity had ofiered to attack his savage allies in the MichDy^ 
gan Territory, by^a ooup de main with the mounted regiment." 

But Colonel Johnson, owing to the fact of his horses being much 
exhausted from the effects of their late expedition from Fort Wayne, 
as well as for lack of a sufficient number of men, a detachment of 
his regiment having been engaged in escortinc^ provisions from St. 
Mary's, was unable to carry out immediately the plan proposed by 
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General Harrison. The execntion of the plan proposed was con- 
sidered most hazzardons indeed ; and to have attempted a march 
of a " hundred miles, through swamps and marshes, and over diffi- 
cult rivers, with guides not very well acquainted with the country,'' 
and with horses greatly worn down, ^' to attack a body of Imlians 
who could, in a few hours, raise more than double the force of the 
regiment" of 700 men then under Johnson, required some considera- 
tion as well as time and preparation. " But fortunately for the regi- 
ment, on the next day an express arrived from General Clay, com- 
manding at Fort Meigs, with information that the British and la- 
"dians threatened to invest that place again, and with a request that 
Colonel Johnson would march his' regiment there immediately for 
its relief! Orders to march were given without delay ; and such 
Was the zeal and promptitude of both officers and men, that in half 
an hour they were all ready to march, and commenced crossing the 
Maumee, opposite the fort. ***** 'fhe heads of the 
column were then drawn up in close order, and the Colonel, in a 
short and impressive address, instructed them in their duties. If 
an enemy were discovered, the order of march was to be in two 
lines, one parallel to the river, and the other in front, stretching 
across from the head of the former to the river on the right. He 
concluded with saying : * We must fight our way through any oppos- 
ing force, let what will foe the consequences, as no retreat could be 
justifiable. It is no time to flinch^^we must reach ihe fort, or die 
in the attempt.' Every countenance, responsive to the sentiments 
of the speaker, indicated the same dosperate determination. The 
^ound on which the enemy had gained their barbarous triumph 
over Dudley was again to be traversed^ and his allies woulddoubtless 
hope to realize another 5th of May, in another contest with Ken- 
tucky milida. The march was again resumed, and the regiment 
arrived at ten o'clock in the nighty opposite Fort Meigs, without 
molestation, and encamped in the open plain between the river and 
the hill on which the British batteries had been erected*"* 

Apprehensions of an attack were now strong. Information, gain- 
ed from a Frenchman and an American prisoner, who arrived at 
Fort Meigs on the 20th of June, was to the effect that the British 
were determined to renew the attack on the fort, and were to start 
for that purpose about that period. At this time. General Harri- 
son was at Franklinton, where he was . made acquainted with the 
determination of the British. 

Before quitting Franklinton for other points in view, he held an 
important council with some ehie& of the friendly Indians of the 
Delaware, Shawanoe, Wyandott, and Seneca tribes; informing 
them ^^ that a crisis had arrived, which required all the tribes who 
remained neutral, and who were willing to engage in the war, to 
take a decided stand either for the Americans or against them — that 
the President wanted no false friends — that the proposal of General 
Proctor to exchange the Kentucky militia for the tribes in our friend- 
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ship indicated that he had received some hint of their wiUingness to 
to take up the tomahawk against the Americans — and that to give 
the United States a proof of their disposition, they mnst either re- 
move with their families into'the interior, or the warriors mnst 
accompany him in the ensuing campaign and fight for the United 
States. To the latter condition, the chiefs and warriors unani- 
mo'nsly agreed ; and said they had long been anxious for an invita- 
tion to fight for the Americans. Tahe, the oldest Indian in the 
western country, who represented all the tribes^rofessed, in their 
name, the most indissoluable friendship for the United States. Gen- 
eral Harrison then told them he would let them know when they 
would be wanted fn the service — ^" but," said he, " you must con- 
form to our mode of warfare. You must not kUl defenseless 
prisoners, old men, women, or children." By their conduct, he 
also added, he would be able to tell whether the British could re- 
strain their Indians from such horrible cruelty. For if the In- 
dians fighting with him would forbear such conduct, it would 
prove that the British could also restrain theirs if they wished to 
do so — hqmerously telling them he had been informed that General 
Proctor had promised to deliver him into the hands of Tecumseh, 
if he succeeded against Fort Meigs, to be treated as that warrior 
might think proper. " Now," continued he, " if I can succeed in 
taking Proctor, you shall have him for your prisoner, provided you 
will agree to treat him as a squaw^ and only put petticoats upon hmi ; 
for he must be a coward who would kiU a defenseless prisoner." 

The subject being now strongly pressed upon the government, 
tlie Indians were soon reluctantly employed by the United States 
against the Indians in the employ oi the British ; and the move- 
ment, says M'Afee, " was perfectly justifiable, as a measure of self- 
deiense ; yet," continues he, " there is only one reason which recon- 
ciles me to it — we thus demonstrated that the north- American sav- 
age is not such a cruel and ferocious being that he cannot be re- 
strained by civilized man within the bounds of civilized warfare. 
In several instances," he further remarks, '^ strong corps of Indians 
fought under the American standard, and were uniformly distin- 
guished for their orderly and humane conduct." 

On the first of July, General Harrison set out from Fort Meigs 
for Lower Sandusky, accompanied by seventy mounted men, under 
command of Captain MAfee. 

Soon after his departure, the Indians had begun again to invest 
the vicinity of Fort Meigs ;: and late on the evening pf the 30th of 
July, the vessels of the British army were to be seen in the Maumee, 
some distance below the fort. 

Early on the following morning, a picket-guard, of some eleven 
men, having been sent to a point abopt three hundred yards below 
the fort, were surprised by the Indians, and seven of tliem 
killed. At this time a large body of British and Indians were seen 
encamped- below ' old Fort. Miami, on the north side of the river; 
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and the woods in the rear of the fort was soon after possessed by 
the Indians^ who began to comnrit some depredations, by occasion- 
ally firing into the fort, and capturing some horses and oxen. 

General Hatrison was at once apprised of the siege, while all 
in the garrison were attentively engaged in preparing lor the move- 
ments against the fort ; and General Clay was most vigilant in all 
his efforts. 

On the 23d, with a body of some eight hundred Indians, Tecum- 
seh was seen moving up the river, with a view, as was supposed, of 
attacking Fort Winchester. On the 25tli, the enemy removed his 
camp to the south side of the river, which superinduced the belief 
that an attempt would be made by the British to take the fort by 
storm. 

General Harrison was still kept advised of the movements of 
the British ; but his force was not sufficient to enable him to reach 
the garrison as he had wished, though be continued to assure Gen- 
eral Clay that all needed aid would reach him from Ohio and'other 
points in good season. On the evening of the 26th, some hours 
after the arrival at the fort of the express from General Harrison, 
heavy firing was commenced on the Sandusky road, about the 
distance of a mile from Fort Meigs. The discharge of rifles and 
musketry, accompanied by the Indian yell, could be clearly dis- 
tinguished; and by degrees the apparent contest approached to- 
wards the fort, though sometimes it appeared to recede. It lasted 
about an hour, and came in the end near the edge of the woods. 
The general pronounced it a sham battle, intended to draw out th6 
garrison to relieve a supposed reinforcement. A few dis<5harges of 
cannon at the fort, and a heavy shower of rain, at length put an end 
to the scheme, no doubt to the great mortifi<i'.ation of its projectors. 
The express from General Harrison had providentially arrived in 
time to preserve the garrison from the possibility of being deluded 
by this artifice of the enemy. On the next day the British moved 
over to their old encampment, and on the 28th embarked in their 
vesseU and abandoned the siege. The force which Proctor an4 
Tecumseh brought against the fort in this instance was about 
5000 strong. A greater numbsr of Indians were collected by them 
for this expedition than ever were assembled in one body on any 
other occasion during the whole war. 

Having raised the siege of Fort Meigs, the Britiih sailed round 
into Sandusky Bay, while a oompetent number of their Indian 
allies moved across through the swamps of Portage river, to co- 
operate in a combined attack on Lower Sandusk}', expecting, no 
doubt, that General Harrison's attention would be chiefly directed 
to forts Winchester and Meigs. The General, however, had cal- 
culated on their taking this course, and had been careful to keep 
patrols down the Bay, opposite the mouth of Portage river,^where 
he fluuppo^ed their forces would debark.*^ 

General Clay now took care to acquaint General Harrison with 
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the movement of the British, arid on the 29th of July, the nf essen^ 
ger from Fort Meigs having reached hun, he immediately called a 
council of war, consisting of JPArthnr, Cass, Ball, Paul, Wood* 
Hukill, Holmes, and Graham, Which resulted in a determination 
to evacuate and destroy Fort Stephenson, if necessary. 

By the Slst of July, the enemy had approached so near this fort 
as to be able to throw their shells about i1 ; and a flag was soon 
seen approaching the garrison, which was promptly met by En- 
sign Shipp, by command of Mggor Croghan. The bearer of the 
flag had been instructed by Gen. Proctor, who accompanied the 
fleet, to demand 41 surrender of the fort, which was positively re- 
fused, Shipp replying that it was the determination of the com- 
mandant of the garrison to defend it to tVie last extremity, and to 
disappear amid the conflagration that should destroy it. 

The Indians, as on former occaidons, were not to be restrained, 
and the bearer of the flag thought it ** a great pity that so fine a 
young man should fall into the hands of the savages." 

*' An Indian," says Captain M'Afee, " at this moment came out 
of an adjoining ravine, and advancing to the ensign, took hold of 
his aword and attempted to wrest it from him. Dickson interfer- 
ed, and having restrained the Indian, afiected great anxiety to get 
him safe into the fort. 

*^The enemy now," continues M'Afee, " opened their fire from 
their 6-pounders in the gunboats and the howitzer on shore, which 
they continued through the night with but little intermission, and 
with very little effect. The forces of the enemy consisted of 500 
regulars, and about 800 Indians, commanded by Dickson, the 
whole being commanded by General Proctor in person. Tecum- 
seh wab stationed on the road to fort Meigs witn a body of 2000 
Indians, expecting to intercept a reinforcement on that route.'' 

The enemy had directed their fire against the northwestern 
angle of the fort, which induced the commandant to believe that 
an attempt to storm his works would be made at tjiat point. In 
the night Captain Hunter was directed to remove the six-pounder 
to a blockhouse from which it would rake that angle. By great 
industry and personal exertion, Captain Hunter soon accomplished 
this object in secrecy. The embrasure was masked, and the piece 
loaded with a half charge of powder, and double charge of slugs 
and grape shot. 

Early on the morning of the 2d, the enemy opened their fire 
fVom their howitzer and three six-pounders, which they landed in 
th^ night and planted in a point of woods about two hundred and 
tifty yards fVom the fort. About 4 o'clock, p. m., that day, they 
oouoentmted the fire of all iheir guns on the northwest angle, 
which <^onvlnced Major Croghan that they would endeavor to 
make a hreach and storm the works^at that point. 

tatii in the evening, when the smoke of the firing had com* 
pJct^y enveloped the fort, the enemy proceeded to mak^ the 
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assault. Two feints were made towards the southern angle, where 
Captain Hanter's lines were formed ; and at the same time a 
column of 350 men were discovered advancing through the smoke 
within twenty paces of the northwestern angle.' A heavy, galling 
fire of musketry was now opened upon them from the fort, which 
threw them into some confusion. Colonel Short, who headed the 
principal column, soon rallied his men, and led them with great 
bravery to the brink of a ditch near. After a momentary pause, 
he leaped into the ditch, calling to his men to follow him, and in a 
few minutes it was fail. The masked port-hole was now opened, 
and the six-pounder, at the distance of thirty feet^ poured such 
destruction among them, that but few who had entered the ditch 
were fortunate enough to escape. A precipitate and confused 
retreat was the immediate consequence, although some of the 
officers attempted to rally their men. The other column, which 
was led by Colonel Warburton and Major Chambers, was also 
routed in confusion by a destructive fire from the line commanded 
by Captain Hunter. The whole of them fled into the acjjoining 
wood, beyond the reach of the small arms of the fort During the 
assault, which lasted half an hour, the enemy kept up an inces* 
sant fire from their how^itzer and five six-poundets. They left 
Colonel Short, a lieutenant, and twenty-five privates dead in the 
ditch ; and the total number of prisoners taken, was twenty-six, 
mostol them badly wounded. Major Muir was knocked down in 
the ditch, and lay among the dead till the darkness of the night 
enabled him te escape in safety. The loss of the garrison was 
one killed and one slightly wounded. The total loss of the enemy 
was calculated at about one hundred and fifty killed and wounded. 

When night came on, which was soon after the assault, the 
wounded in the ditch were found to be in a desperate situation. 
Complete relief could not be brought to them by either side with 
any degree of safety. Major Croghan, however, relieved them as 
much as possible — conveying them water over the picketing in 
buckets, and a ditch was also opened under the picketing, by means 
of which, those who were able and willing^ were encouraged to 
crawl into the fort.* 

About 3 o'clock, on the morning of the 3d, the whole British 
and Indian force commenced a disorderly retreat. So great was 
their precipitation, says M'Alee's narration, that th«y left a sail 
boat behind, cont€dningsome clothing and a considerable quantity 
of military stores ; and on the next day seventy s^and of arms 
and some braces of pistols were picked up round the fort Their 
hurry and confusion was caused by the apprehension of an attack 
from General Harrison, of whose position and force they had 
probably received an exagerated account. 

At the council held with M' Arthur, Cass, and others, about the 
1st of August^ it was determined that Magor Croghan should 
abandon Fort Stephenson as '' untenable against heavy artillery j^, 
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and as this fort was considered as of but little value as a military 
post, it was also concluded to destroy it at tb^ moment of evacua* 
tion. To this end General Harrison immediately dispatched an 
order to Msgor Groghan, but which, owing to the messenger and 
his Indian guides having lost their way, failed to reach him in time, 
^d deeming it then unsafe, in view of the near approach of the 
enemy, to attempt an evacuation and retreat, after a council with 
his officers, the most of whom readily coincided with him, Major 
Croghan at once started the messenger on his return to General 
Harrison with the following note : 

** Sir, I have just received yours of yesterday, 10 o'clock P. M., 
ordering me to destroy this place and make good my retreat, which 
was received too late to be carried into execution. We have de- 
termined to maintain this place, and by heaevns we can." 

His main reason for writing thus positively was, that he feared 
that the messenger might be captured, and the note fall into the 
hands of the British ; and when received by General Harrison, 
without knowing fully the motive of Croghan in thus replying to 
his order ot evacuation and retreat, presuming it to indicate a 
disobeyal of orders, on the following morning, Colonel Wells, with 
an escort, was sent to take his place, and Croghan at once order- 
ed to repair to the post of General Harrison. Arriving at the 
headquarters of General Harrison, Major Croghan readily gave a 
satisfactory explanation of his course and the meaning of his note, 
which received the ready approval of Harrison, and Croghan was 
at once ordered to return to his post and resume its command, 
'^ with written orders similar to those he had received before." 

In an official report of Croghan's course in this siege. General 
Harrison said : " It will not be among the least of General Proc- 
tor's mortifications, to find that he has been baffled by a youth, 
who has just passed his twenty-first year. He is, however, a hero 
worthy of his gallant uncle, George R Clarke." 

AH under his command at this siege were highly praised by Ma- 
jor Croghan. " Never was there," said General Harrison, ** a set 
of finer young fellows, viz : Lieutenants Johnson and Baylor of 
the 17th, Anthony of the 24th, Meeks of the 7th, and ensigns Shipp 
and Duncan of the l7th." Lieutenant Anderson, of the 24th, was 
also commended for marked good conduct on this memorable 
occasion ; and soon after the siege of Fort Stephenson, Migor 
Croghan was breveted a Lieutenant-Colonel by President Madi- 
son, then President of the United States ; while the'ladies o£ Chili- 
cothe, Ohio, presented him with a splendid sword, accompanied 
by an appropriate address. 

A little party of Wyandott Indians, after the retreat of the 
British from Fort Stephenson, were sent down the bay, with other 
scouts, for the purpose of intercepting the retreat of the enemy. 
Succeeding in capturing a few British soldiers, who had been left 
in the general retreat, the Indians ^^ brought them to the camp, 
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without doing them any injury ; and, conscious," says M'Afee, • 
" that they had done their duty, they were frequently seen telling 
the story tx) thfeir brother warriors, and laughing at the terror 
which had been manifested by the soldiers, who, no doubt, expec- 
ted to bo massacred or carried off and destroyed by torture." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Come thou, old Erie, worthy of thy name. 
Bearing the trophy of tliy hero's fame — 

Perry the young, Periy tlie bold and braye." 



Ohio and Kentucky a^ain aroused — ^Heary reinforcements — Operations on the Lake — 
Commodore Perry m command of the Lake fleet— Activity of the British — More- 
ment of troops from Ohio and Kentucky — Heavy eugagement on the Lake, and 
victory of Commodore Perry— The British commander sends out a reconnoitering 
party— Evacuation and destruction of Maiden— Arrival of the American forces at 
Maiden— Retreat of the British towards Sandwich — Restless feeling of the In- 
dians— Tecumseh proposes an abandonment of efforts against the Americans— He 
sees ruin ahead— His speech. 




OTH Ohio and Kentucky, from which points, at that time, and 
I daring some years previous, wiw. derived the main support 
>of the West in a military point of view, Tiere now again 
aroused, and a large number of volunteers can;ie forwfird at 
the call of Governors Meigs and Shelby. 

The general attention of the country was now turned to opera- 
tions on the Lake, of which the British then had the main con- 
trol, with a considerable fleet afloat ; and it became most impor- 
tant that Che American government should begin to exercise the 
largest industry in naval afiairs. 

Two brigs and several schooners had been laid at Erie early in 
the month of March of this year, (1813) and Commodore Perry 
had been sent to superintend their construction and equipment. 
The enemy had also been most active in this relation, and had 
built a twenty-gun brig at Maiden. 

About the 2d of August, having completed his equipments and 
gotten his heaviest vessels over the bar at the mouth of the har- 
bor, Perry "crossed the Lake to Long Point, and then proceeded up 
the British shore some distance without discovering their fleet, 
which had, in fact, returned to Maiden for their new brig and addi- 
tional reinforcements on discovering the force which Perry was 
able to bring against them." 

About the Ot^ of September, volunteers began to quit Urbane, 
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Ohio, where they had assembled frona different parts of that State 
and Kentucky, lor Upper Sandusky— the Kentuckians headed by 
the venerable Governor Shelby. 

In the meantime, (on the 10th) the vessels on the Lake had 
come to close quarters ; and after an engagement of four hours, 
during which time it was most difficult to determine which would 
succeed, the British vessel at length surrendered, and very sooijl 
after, much as if the heroic spirit of Wayne had momentarily 
hovered about the mind of Perry, the following laconic note w^ 
addressed to General Harrison : 

^ Dear General — ^We have met the enemy and /they are ours — 
two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and a sloop. 

'* Yours, with great respect and esteem, 

" Oliver Hazard Pbrry." 

Immediately upon* the receipt of the news of the loss of the 
British vessels. Proctor had sent spies to reconnoiter the forces of 
General Harrison ; who soon obtained a distant view of the 
Kentuckians while encamped on the plains of Sandusky, at once 
reporting their number to the British commander at from ten to 
fifteen thousand. 

Upon the receipt of this information, Proctor at once determined 
to burn Maiden, and make good his retreat up the Detroit and 
Thames rivers, then to make his way to the lower jyarts of the 
province. Accordingly, on the 26th, Af alden was evacuated and 
destroyed. 

On the following day, (27th) agreeble to previous orders, the 
American army set sail from the Middle Sister Island for Maiden, 
where the w^hole arrived in good order about three o'clock in the 
afternoon of that day, only to behold the ruins of the place. 
Proctor had retreated to Sandwich, " under the impression that 
there were at least ten thousand Kentuckians coming against him." 

The Indians in the service of the British had now become very 
restless and uneasy. General Harrison had some time before these 
events sent some friendly Wyandotts among the Indians -allied to 
the British with a view to neutrality with them. Tecumseh had 
previously urged an abandonment of the efforts of the Indians 
against the Americans, but without success ; and the efforts of the 
friendly Wyandotts, sent by the General, had met with no better 
success. Some 15,000 rations had been daily issued to the In- 
dians — warriors, women and children — by the British, for some 
time before the retreat of General Proctor, which was quite a 
weight upon the British government — too heavy to be borne long. 

The impressive mind of Tecumseh saw ruin ahead. He did not 
like or approve of the course pursued by General Proctor in the 
destruction and evacuation of Maiden. As early as the 18th of 
September, he had delivered a stirring speech to the British ccitiii 
mander, in the name of all the chiefs and warriors in the enij 
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of the ^tish, which, by order of G^entral Proctor, was written 
down and preserved by him until the defeat of the BritLih at the 
battle of the Tlutmes, when, among other papers left behind by 
the British in their retreat from the scene of the conflict there, it 
was found and brought away by the Americans. As the reipire- 
sentatiTC of their British father, the King of Grtot Britaih, Te- 
cum'>eh, in this speech, had appealed to General Proctor, who, 
doubtless, in view of the momentary approach upon his quarters 
at Maiden of the American forces, was too much disturbed to hear 
the words of Tecumseh fully explained by the interpreter, or to 
read the speech himself, when written down. Said the Shawatloe 
chieftain f 

^ Fathkr, listen to your children ! You hare them now all be- 
fore you. 

^* The war before this, our British father ^ve the hatchet to his 
red children, when our old chiefs were alive. They are now dead. 
In the war, our father was thrown on his back by the Americans, 
and our father took them by the hand without our knowledge ; and 
we are afraid that our father will do so again at this time. 

" Summer before last, when I came forward with my red bretii- 
ren, and was ready to take up the hatchet in favor of our British 
fitther, we were told not to be in a hurry, that he had not yet de* 
termined to fight the Americans. 

*^ Listen I When war was declared, our father stood up and gave 
us t he tomahawk and told us that he was then ready to strike the 
Americans ; that he wanted our assistance } and that he would 
certainly get us our lands back, which the Americans had taken 
from us. 

^ Listen ! You told us, at that time, to bring forward our families 
to this place ; and we did so ; and you promised to take care of 
them, and they should want for nothing; while the men would go 
and fight the enemy ; that we need not trouble ourselves about 
the enemy's garrisons ; that jre knew nothing about them, and that 
Our father would attend to that part of the business » You also 
told your red children that you would take good care of your garri- 
•on here, which made our hearts glad. 

" Listen ! When we were last at the Rapids it is true we gave 
you little assistance. It is hard to fight people who live like 
groundhogs. 

** JtcUher^ listen ! Our fleet has gone out ; we know they have 
fought ; we have heard the great guns ; but we know nothing of 
what has happened to our father with that arm. Our ships h^re 
gone one way, and we are much astonished to see our father tying 
up every thing and preparing to run away the other, without let- 
ting his red children know what his intentions are. You always 
told us to remain here and take care of our lands ; it made our 
hearts glad to hear that was your wish. Our great fatheri the king, 
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is the head, and you represent him« You always told us that you 
would never draw your foot off British ground ; but now father, 
we see you are drawing back, and we are sorry to see our father 
doing so without seeing the enemy. We must compare our fath- 
er's conduct to a fat dog, that carries its tail upon its back, but 
when afrighted, it drops it between its legs and runs off. 

*' Father y listen I The Americans have not yet defeated us by 
land ; neither are we sure that they have done so by water ; toe 
therefore wish to remain here and Jight our enemy, should they make 
their appearance. If they defeat us, we will theii retreat with our 
father 

'* At the battle of the Rapids, last war, the Americans certainly 
defeated us ; and when we retreated to our father's fort at that 
place the gates were shut against us. We were afraid that it would 
now be the case ; but instead of that, we now see eur British 
father preparing to march out of his garrison. 

'* father! You have got the arms and ammunition which our 
great father sent for his red children. If you have an idea of go- 
ing away, give them to us, and you may go and welcome for us. 
Our lives are in the hands of the Great Spirit. We are determin- 
ed U) defend our lands, and if it be his will, we wish to leave our 
bones upon them." . 





CHAPTER XXm. 

" The victory's loet and won " — 
" The battle s o'er ! the din is past ; 
Night's mantle on the field is cast." 
Long live those honored names — 
The valiant conquerors of the Thames; 



Pursuit of the British from Maiden- -Han^son's letter to the War Department — Friglii 
and flight ot the Canadians— Capture of Tecumseh's chief eounselor— His account 
to Colonel Johnson— Discovery of the bones of the massacred men of French town 
—Excited feelings of the Ken tuckians— Movement of the army in the pursuit of 
the British— Arrival at the mouth of the Thames — Capture of British dragoons — 
An omen of victory — The bird of Liberty hovering over the army of HAcrison — A 
sow-shoat follows the army from Kentucky to Bass Island— The army near the 
Moravian Towns — Capture of a British wagoner---The British army near, in order 
of battle, lying in wait — Near approach of Colonel Johnson to the jBritish lines — 
The great hour of defeat or victory at hand- -Formidable position of the British 
and Indians— Preparations for an attack— Daring plan of Colonel Johnson— A 
sudden dash to be made upon the British lines— Advance of the American army 
Distant fire of the British— Intrepid charge of the cavalry under Johnson — Confu- 
sion and flight of the British — Contest with the Indians— Pursuit of Proctor-— His 
sword and carriage captured — Loss sustained— Death of Tecumseh— Who killed 
him ? — Estimates of the forces of the armies -The charge of the mounted infantry 
won the victory of the Thames-Order f<5r the return of the troops— Manly anil 
cheering address of Governor Shelby. 




HE American forces havSfiff encamped about the ruins of 
Maiden on the night of thp 1?7th of September, with a view 
of pursuing the retreatmj|:>army of Proctor the following 
morning, General Harrison, on the evening of the arrival of 
the army, in a letter to the war department, said: *'I will 
pursue the enemy to-morrow, although there is no probability of 
overtaking him, as he has upwards of 1000 horses, and we have 
not one in the army. I shall think myself fortunate to collect a 
sufficiency to mount the general officers. It is supposed here, that 
general Proctor will establish himself upon the river Trench, or 
Thames, 40 miles from Maiden." . 

Proctor had pressed into his service all the horses of the inhabi- 
tants, which they had not effectually concealed. One only, and 
that a very indifferent one, could be procured. On it tke vener- 
able Governor of Kentucky was mounted, and proceeded with the 
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army towards Sahdwich, where they arrived on the 29th, without 
meeting any obstruction from the enemy ; except that the bridge 
over the Aux Canada river had been torn up, but was soon re- 
paired again. There had been con^derable expectation among 
the commanding officers that a formidable resistance would be 
made at this bridge, but no enemy was to be seen; and on arriv- 
ing at Sandwich it was ascertained that General Proctor had re- 
treated from that place early on the preceding day. The Indians, 
however, were in considerable force in the suburbs of Detroit, the 
inhabitants of which, who had already been very much plundered, 
were in great apprehension of an immediate massacre ; but a few* 
discharges of grape shot from the fleet, which had come up the 
river, soon compelled them to fly to the woods for safety. General 
M' Arthur went over with his brigade and took possession of the 
town ; and on the same evening General Harrison issued his proc- 
lamation for re-establishing the civil government of the territory. 
All persons who had been in office at the time of the capitulation, 
were directed to resume their functions, and administer the laws 
which had then been in force.* 

The Canadians, like the Kaskaskians, at the time of Clark's 
movement upon KiEtskaskia, in 1778, had heard terrible accounts 
of the barbarity and ferocity of the Kentuckians, and on the 
approach of the American forces, had fled in the wildest conster- 
nation and fear, expecting to be massacred and plundered by the 
Long Knives, (the Kentuckians) but in this, they were destined to 
meet with agreeable disappointment. 

On the 20th of September, Lieutenant Griffith having returned 
with a scouting party from the river Raisin, brought with him an 
Indian by the name of Misselewetaw, a chief counsellor to Tecum- 
eeh, and uncle to the famous Logan. He had led the Pigeon Roost 
massacre, as detailed in' a former chapter. When captured, he was 
asleep in a house at thje river Raisin. He told Col. Johnson, sayei 
M'Afee, that the Indians had been watching the movements of 
bis army; had examined his encampments, and seen him arrive at 
fort Meigs ; and that they estimated his forces to be at least 2400. 
He further stated thai the Indians about Brownstown, amounting 
to 1750 warriors, had determined to give him battle at the river Hu- 
ron — and that they w0re still ignorant of the fate of the British fleet 
He was an Indian of excellent information, and had been the con- 
stant companion and friend of Tecumseh. Being under an impres- 
sion that he would now certainly have to die, he gave Col. 'Johnson 
a long and apparently very candid account of past transactions, 
since the treaty of Greenville to that time. He said the Britiflb 
had suppKed the Prophet's party with arms and amunition before 
the battle of Tippecanoe ; that Tecumseh's plan for a common 
property in their lands had been strongly recommended and praised 
by Col. Elliott ; and that the British had used every means in thak 
power, since the year ISOd, to secure the frieodship and aid of 

•M'Afee. 
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Indians, in the event of a war with the United States — ^having 
often invited them to Maiden and made them presents for thatpmr- 
pose; and having also represented to them that thej should re- 
ceive British aid to drive the Amerieans over the Ohio river, after 
which they should live in the houses of the inhabitants and have 
their daughters for wives. He said he was now convinced that 
the British had again deceived them, and that the Great Spirit had 
forsaken him in his old age for his cruelty and wickedness. 

Since the massacre of the river Raisin, the bones of the Ken- 
tHckians had remained exposed untU sometime in June, 1813, when 
Colonel R. M. Johnson had collected and buried a large num- 
ber of them, which, after his departure, had again been dug up 
and scattered over the fields. On the evening of the 25th of Sep- 
tember, orders having been received at Fort Meigs for the regi: 
ment under Colonel Johnson to march again for the river Raisin, 
on the following morning, after due preparation, the regiment mov- 
ed forward, and on the second day after starting, reached the scene 
of massacre, where the bones of the slain were to be seen scatter- 
ed about in every direction. Frenchtown was now generally de- 
serted, and ^' the fine orchards of peach and apple trees were load- 
ed with excellent fruit" " The sight of the bones," says Captain 
M'Afee, ^' had a powerful effect on the feelings of the men. The 
wounds inflicted by that barbarous transaction, were again torn 
open. The bleaching bones still appealed to heaven and called on 
Kentucky to avenge this outrage on humanity. We had heard 
the scene described before," says he, — "we now witnessed it in 
these impressive memorials. The feeUngs they excited cannot be 
described by me — but. they will never be forgotten — nor while 
there is a recording angel in heaven, or a historian upon eartii, 
will the tragedy of the river Raisin be suffered to sink into obliv- 
ion. Future generations will often ponder on this fatal field of 
blood : and the future inhabitants of Frenchtown will long point 
out to the curious traveler the garden where the intrepid Madison 
for several hours maintained the unequaljcontest of four to one, 
and repulsed the bloody Proctor in every charge. Yonder is the 
wood, where the gallant Allen fell I Herelthe accomplished Hart 
and Woolfolk were butchered ! There tl^e^ brave JSQckman was 
tomahawked and thrown into the flames 1 Vhat is the spot where 
the lofty Simpson breathed his last ! And a little farther doctors 
Montgomery, JDavis and M'Qvain, amiably an their manners and 

{>rofound in science, fell in youth and left ^o sick to mourn their 
OSS 1 The gallant Meade fell on the bank in battle, but his mag- 
nanimous lieutenant, Graves, was reserved for massacre I" 

At this point an express arrived from the main army, which the 
messenger had left on the Island of the Middle Sister on the morn- 
ing of the 26th. He had been sent, while peneral Harrison was 
reconnoitering oflf Maiden, by the attentive > and watchful Gover- 
nor of Kentucky, to apprize Oolonel Johnson of the progress and 
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prospects of the army, that he might regulate his march accord- 
ingly. Next morning, before the regiment marched, their faithful 
guide, Anthony Shane, the Shawanoe half-breed, observed that he 
knew the spot where Oaptain Simpson had been killed. The 
Ck)lonels, with Captain M'Afee and Dr. Ewing, went with Shane 
to the place, and found the bone^, which they buried. The frame 
of Oaptain Simpson was easily known from the others, by its length, 
the Captain having been upwards of six feet and a half high.* 

On the 30th of September, the whole regiment under Colonel 
Johnson, had safely reached Detroit, where they soon crossed the 
river to Sandwich. 

It was now concluded, in a council between General Harrison 
and Governor Shelby, that Proctor might be overtaken in three or 
four days' rapid marching ; and the Governor was accordingly re- 
quested to collect his general officers at headquarters, with a view 
to arrangements for the plan of pursuit. Two courses were sug- 
gested — one, to follow up the Strait by land — the other, to embark 
and sail down Lake Erie to Long Point, then to move rapidly 
across by land, some twelve milep, to the road, and intercept the 
course of the enemy's retreat. Governor Shelby was of the opin- 
ion that the route by land, up the Strait, would be the best; which 
was unanimously agreed upon ; and on the morning of the 2d of 
October, at sunrise, the army was in motion, the vessel troops mov- 
ing some hours in advance of the brigade of General Cass, which 
was detained on aceount of their blankets and knapsacks having 
been left at the Island of the Middle Sister. The mounted regi- 
ments were also detained a short time in drawing provisions. But 
alter a march of some twelve miles, the mounted troops over- 
took the advance corps. 

It having been ascertained that the Indian chiefs. Five Medals 
and Mai-pock, with other chiefs, in connection with the Miamies, 
Pottawattamies, and other tribes, had remained on the west side of 
the Detroit river, General M'Arthur's brigade was left at Detroit 
to hold them in check. 

Upon the arrival of the army at the mouth of the Thames, a 
small body of British dragoons was discovered by the spies, under 
Msgor Sugget, just below that point, who were pursued and 
captured, just after an effort, on their part, to destroy a bridge over 
a^small stream near the place of capture. '* This little affair, the 
first fruits of the pursuit," says Captain M'Afee, '* had a very great 
effect in animating the pursuers.'' 

As the army drew u^ at the mouth of the Thames, all eyes were 
turned upward. An omen of victory was hovering over the scene 
in the form of the glorious bird of Liberty — the American eagle ! 
** A presage of success!" remarked General Harbison; *'as it ir^ 
our tutelary bird." A similar event had occurred to the fleet of 
Commodore Perry, before kis victory, on the morning of the lOth 
of September. 

•M'Afe*. 
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• And it may be remarked just here that another somewhat 8]tiga« 
lar manifeetation was presented for the thoughtful consideration 
and amusement of the army just prior to the appearance of the 
eagle at the mouth of the Thames. A sow-shoat had followed a 
company of mounted volunteers from tlie interior of Kentucky 
to the point where the army drew up for farther orders at Lake Erie. 
Keeping " constantly with the army, she became generally known 
to the soldiers, who called her the governor's pig, and were care- 
fal to protect her, as they deemed her conduct an auspicious omen. 
At the margin of the lake," runs the account, '* she embarked with 
the troops and went as far as Bass island." Being offered a pas- 
sage into Canada from this point, she ^' obstinately refused to em- 
bark the second time;" and though her conduct was jocosely 
attributed " to constitutional scruples " — some of the men of the 
army humerously suggesting that '' it was contrary to the consti- 
tution to force a militia pig over the line," yet she could not by 
any means be pursuaded to cross over to Canada, and was accor- 
dingly permitted to "return to the regiment at Portage." 

Early on the morning of the 5th of October, the army was again 
in motion, and continued its march, without special interruption, 
until within a short distance of the Moravian Towns, some ninety 
miles northeast of Detroit, where, capturing a British wagoner, 
the army received the intelligence that " die enemy were lying in 
order of battle about three hundred yards before them," awaiting 
the approach of the American forces. Colonel Johnson^ with 
Major Sugget and his spies, now advanced within view of the 
British lines, for the purpose of obtaining as much information as 
possible as to the position, &c., of the enemy, which was readily 
communicated to General Harrison. 

The great hour that was to decide the triumph of American 
arms in the full establishment and maintenance of political role 
over the vast territory of the Great West was now at hand ; and 
the forces under General Harrison were halted and formed for the 
conflict ! 

The British commander had selected a formidable position for 
the prosecution of his plan of attack. The ground upon which 
the British forces had halted extended along near the margin of 
the river Thames, the ground being covered principally with 
beech, .sugar-tree, and oak timber, with but little underbrush. 
Running nearly parallel with the river, for about two miles, was 
a somewhat extensive marsh, which grew narrower as one advanc- 
ed up the stream. Where the British forces were stationed, there 
was a narrow swamp, some three hundred yards from tiie Thames, 
lying between which and the main swamp extending up the river, 
there appeared a spot of solid ground. In two lines, their left 
resting on the river, and their right extending to the first swamp, 
the British regulars were ranged, with their artillery planted in 
the road. Rear the bank of the river. The Indians, all ranged along 
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the first swamp, their left at a point where Tecnmfteh commanded, 
occupying '* the isthmus between the sWamps, on which the un- 
dergrowth was tolerably thick ; and their right extending a con- 
siderable distance down the main marsh, the margin of which, at 
this place, receding Tery fast from the river, formed a very obtuse 
angle with the lines " of the American forces. 

At the out-set, in the order of arrangement for battle, the mount- 
ted regiment under Colonel Johnson occupied the space between 
the river and the first swamp. On approaching this regiment 
fend learning!: of the discovery of the enemy, as well as satisfying 
jhimseli as to the situation of the British forces, by personal obser- 
vation, General Harrison at once directed Colonel Johnson, on the 
approach of the infantry, to assume a position at the left, from 
thence, if possible, to turn the right of the Indians. 

The British regulars were drawn up in open order. A daring 
plan was now readily conceived by Colonel Johnson, and as quick- 
ly agreed upon. It was for the mounted infantry to make a sud- 
deij dash upon the British lines, confusing and breaking them at 
once ; and the two mounted regiments were accordingly ordered 
to be formed 'Mn two charging columns, in short lines, and, on re- 
ceiving the enemy's fire, to charge through his ranks, form in his 
rear, and act as circumstances might require." 

The rear and flanks being well secured against attacks, the foot 
troops, embracing five brigades, averaging some three hundred 
men each, were well arranged along the rear, the river, the swamp, 
the road, near the river, &c., and Governor Shelby was ordered to 
take his position — a very important one — at the angle between the 
swamps, while* General Harrison took his position at the head of 
the front line, in order the better to observe the charge, and ren- 
der ready and efficient support to the horaemen. 

All was now readiness for the charge ; and '' the Whole army 
advanced in the order " already presented, " until the front of the 
first battalion received a distant fire from the British lines,'* which 
*' somewhat frightened the horses, and caused a little confusion at 
the heads of the columns ; thus retarding the charge, and giving 
the enemy time to prepare for a secoj«d fire, which soon followed 
the first.'^ But in a moment, the American columns *'were com- 
pletely in motion, and rushed upon the British with imesistable 
impetuosity," causing their front line to precipitately break away 
in every direction, and their second, also, some thirty paces in the 
rear of the front line, after a single fire, "was broken and thrown 
into confusion." The grand idea of th^ onset of the mounted 
troops under Colonel Johnson had now consummated its pur- 
pose ; and sure victory at every point was already perching upon 
the American banner. The bird of Liberty had indeed proved 
**a presage of success;" and he had not yet ceased to spread 
his glorious pinions over the region of the scene of conflict ! Such 
was the patriotic fervor and heroism of that eventful hour of our 
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country's history — such the fierce ' contest between the rec«d« 
ing monarchial element of the time, seeking dominion and control 
over the northwest, with a view to the overthrow of BepublicaniBm, 
and the supplanting upon the ruins thereof the power and role of 
of the British crown, on one hand, and the valiant pioneer soldiery 
and patriots of the West, striving to widen the avenues of freie 
institutions, free government — to open Uie broad domain of the 
Great West for the cultivation of a boundles unity of goodness, 
order, truth, industry, and all the conditions and elements then 
and thereafter germanly pertaining to the welfare, general well- 
being, progressive education, and safety of a free people — the 
protection and perpetuation of a generous and progressive govern- 
ment, on the other. And the powerful will of the latter, intensi- 
fied and impelled by a broad and glorious spirit and sense of free- 
dom and hope of future goveramental unity, charged upon the 
enemy with an undaunted and even reckless determination to 
achieve the end sought to be attained, viz : an uiiconditional victory 
over a common foe to republican institutions an2t a free, un- 
trammeled government! 

At this stage of the conflict, the American columns, having now 
passed through the broken lines of the enemy, << wheeled to the 
right and left, and began to pour a destructive fire on the rear of 
their disordered ranks ; " but the contest was only momentary — for, 
says the narration of tho very truthful and intelligent Captain 
M'Afee, a participant in this eventful struggle, ^ No sooner had our 
horsemen charged through their lines and gained their rear, than 
they began to surrender as fast as they could throw down their 
arms. And thus, in a moment, the whole British force, upwards 
of eight hundred strong, was totally vanquished, and the greater 
part of it captured by the first battalion of the mounted regiment 
und^r lieutenant-colonel James Johnson, before the front line of 
our infantry had got fairly in view of them. General Proctor, 
however, made his escape, escorted by a small party of dragoons 
and mounted Indians, who were immediately pursued as far as the 
Moravian town, by a party of the mounted regiment, consisting 
chiefly of officers. 

*'The contest with the Indians on the lefV," continues the narra- 
tion of M'Afee, " was more obstinate. They reserved their fire till 
the heads of the columns and the front line on foot had approach- 
ed within a few paces of their position. A very destructive fire 
was then commenced by them, about the time the firing ceaied 
between the British aad the first battalion. Colonel Johnson, 
finding his advanced guard, composing the head of his column, 
nearly all cut down by the first fire, and himself severely weund- 
ed, immediately ordered his column to dismount and come up in 
line before the enemy, the ground which they occupied being un- 
favorable for operations on horseback. The line was promptly 
formed on foot, and a fierce conflict was then maintained for seven 
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<nr eight minuted, with conmderable ex€^cution on both sides ; but 
the Indians had not safficient firmness to sustain very long a firo 
irhich was close and warm, and severely destructive. They gave 
way and fled through the brush into the outer swamp, not, bow- 
ever, before they had learnt the total discomfiture of their allies, 
and had lost, by the fall of Tecumseh, a chief in whom were unit- 
ed the prowess of Achilles and authority of Agamemnon. 

^ As soon as the firing commenced between the Indians and the 
second battalion, Governor Shelby, who was posted at the crotchet 
in its rear, immediately ordered that part of the front line of in- 
fontry which lay between the first swamp and the crotchet, being 
a part of Colonel JJonelson's regiment, to march up briskly to the 
aid of the mounted men. They rushed up accordingly into Colo* 
nel Johnson s lines, and participated in the co^test at that i)oint. 
This was the only portion of the infantry which had an opportunity 
of engaging in any part of the battlis. The G!t)vernor also dis- 
patched General Adair, his aid-de-camp, to bring up the brigade 
of General King to the front line ; but before this could be accom* 
plished the en^my had fled f rdm Colonel Johnson, and a scattering, 
running fire had commenced along the swamp, in front of General 
Desha's division, between the retiring Indians and the mounted 
men in pursuit, who were now commanded by Mtgor Thompson 
alone. Colonel Johnson having retired in consequence of his . 
wounds. This firing in the swamp continued, with occasional 
remissions, for nearly half an hour, during which time the contest 
was gallantly maintained by Major Thompson and his men, who 
were still pressing forward on the Indians. Governor Shelby in 
the meanfeime had rode down to the left of General Desha's divis- 
ion, and ordered the regiment of Colonel Simrall, which was post- 
ed on the extreme ieft^ to march up on the right flank of the enemy 
in aid of Msgor Thompson ; but before this reinfbrcement could 
reach the scene of action, the Indians had given up the contest 

" Soon after the British force had surrendered, and it was discov- 
ered that the Indians were yielding on the left, General Harrison 
ordered Mgjor Payne to pursue General Proctor with a part of his 
battalion ; which was promptly done, and the pursuit continued, 
by the greater part of the detachment, to the distance of six miles 
beyond the Moravian town, some Indians being killed, and a con- 
siderable number of prisoners, with a large quantity of plunder^ 
captured in their progress. Majors Payne, Wood, Todd, and 
and Chambers; Captain Langham, and Lieutenants Scorgin 
Bell, with three privates, continued the pursuit several miles furth- 
er, till night came upon them — but Proctor was not to be taken. 
* * * # # • # 

The pursuers, however, at last pressed him so closely, that he was 
obliged to abandon the road, and his carriage and sword were cap- 
tured by the gallant Major Wood. The prisoners, about 50 in 
number, were brought back to the Moravian town, where they 

(18) 
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were left in charge of Captain IML'Afee, with 100 mounted mee, 
until Major Ghino arrived, about midnight, with a reinforcement of 
1 50 infantary • At the hesid of the town, six pieces of bram artilleij 
were taken, three of which had been captured in the revolatioB, 
at Saratoga and York, and surrendered again by Hull in Detroit 

" The exact loss which either side sustained in this battle," cott- 
tinues Captain M'Afee, '^ has neyer been cotrectly known. Accord- 
ing to the best information, however, which has been received, the 
total loss of the mounted regiment on that day, was 17 killed and 
30 wounded. The loes* of the infantry was much less, though con- 
siderable also, at the point where th6y reinforced Colonel Johnson, 
which was the principal theatre of our losses. The Indians left 
thirty-three dead on the battle ground, and had ten or twelve killed 
in different places by their pursuers. The British had 18 killed 
and 26 wounded, besides 600 prisoners captured, including 25 
officers. Among our killed was Colonel Whitley, a veteran who 
bad been a distinguished soldier in former Indian wars, and had 
been no less conspicuous and serviceable in the present campaign, 
in whcih the accompanied Colonel' Johnson. Captain Craig and 
Lieutenant Logan died of their wounds a few days after the battle. 
Col. Johnson and Captains Davidson and Short were also wound- 
ed severely, but recovered. The Colonel was shot through bis 
thigh and in his hip, by the first fire of the Indians ; and shortly 
afterwards he was shot through his left hand, by a ball which rang- 
ed up his arm, but did not enter his body. He continued, howev- 
er, in front of his men, gallantly fighting the enemy as long as the 
action lasted at that place. The white mare on which he rode 
was also shot so severely that she fell and expired soon after she 
had carried her rider within the lines of the infantry. 

" Tecumseh was found among the dead at the point where Col. 
Johnson had charged upon the enemy in person ; and it is gener- 
ally believed that this celebrated chief fell by the hand of the 
Colonel.* It is certain that the latter killed the Indian with his 
pistol who shot him through his hand, at the very spot where Te- 
cumseh lay ; but another dead body lay at the same place, and 
Mr. King) a soldier in Captain Davidson's company, had the honor 
of killing one of them. 

** From the best information that has been received^ it appears 
that there was no material di&rence in the strength of the two 
armies in this battle. The troops under Harrison had been great- 
ly reduced in number by detachments left as guards and for other 
purposes^ and by those who Were sick and otherwise unable to 

^ The question as to who killed Tecutftseh ? has iierer been decided. Drake, in his 
interesting life of this noted chief, devotes some twenty pagefi to the solution of this long 
unanswered question, but only to arrive at the sage conclusion, that somebody killed 
the Shawanoe Chieftain at the battle of the Thames^ 

While making a political speech at St. Louis, some years subsequent to the struggles 
of IS12-14, a voice in the crowd asked '* who killed Tecumseh ? " To which Col. John-> 
•on replied: ''I cannot tell; it is probable that I did it, but equally probable that I 
did'at.'* One of our Western poetsithe late Oharles A. Jotiesi Esq., 6f Cincinnati, Ohid 
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k66p up on forced marches. The distance jfrem Sandwich to the 
Moravian town is upwards of eighty miles, which our army march- 
ed in three days and a hal^ though frequently harrassed by skir- 
mishing and forming in order of battle, and delayed by repairing 
bridges and procuring supplies. A body of undiseiplined militia, 
mrged along and regulated alone by their patriotism and militaiy 
ardor, would necessarily be much reduced by such a journey. The 
whole of the regulars had been left behind, except the small frag- 
ment ef a regiment under Colonel Paul. The brigade of General 
M'Arthur had been left at Detroit to protect the inhabitants against 
fhe Indians ; and thisit of General Cass had been left at Sandwich, 
waiting for tiiie baggage of the men, which delayed them so long 
that they were unable to come up with the army before the battle 
had been fought. The whole way from Sandwich to the battle 
^ground was filled with scattering parties of the miUtia. Hence, 
our force at the place of action was believed to be less than 2600 
men, which was very Uttle more than the force actually engaged 
on the part of the enemy. Tlje British part of that force appears 
to have been about 845 strong. Its loss in killed, wounded, and 
captured, was 645 ; and the adjjutant-general of the British forces 

Bome years ago, in the oolnmns of the <' Hespbbian/' paid the following bet^ntifiil tribute 
to the great warrior : , 

<f TECUMSSH; Thi last Kino of thb Ohio. 

*' Where rolls the dark and turbid Thames, '< Art thou a soldier ?— dost thou not 

His consecrated wave lilong, O'er deeds chiyrlrlo love to muse ? 

Sleeps one, Ihan whose, few are the names Here stay thy stepv — what holier spot 

More wo-*thy of the lyre and song; Couldst thou for contemplation eooOM 

Yet o'er whose spot of lone repose The earth beneath is holy groundi 

No pilgrim eyes are seen to weep ; It holds a thousand valiant braves ; 

And no memorial marble throws Trep.d lightly o'er each little mound, 

Its shadow where his ashes sleep. For they are bo ighoble graves. 

>' Stop> Stranger, there Tecumseh lies ; *' ThermopylsB and Marathon, 

Behold the lowly resting place Though olassio earth, can boastjio more 

Of all that of the hero dies ; Of deeds heroic than yon sun 

The Gsesar — Tulfy — of his race. Once caw upon thls'lonoly shore. 

Whose a:m of strength and iBrey tongue, When in a gallant nation's last 

Have won him an immortal name, A'nd deadliest struggle, for itS own, 

And from the mouths of millions wrung Tecumseh's fiery spirit passed 

Iteluotant tribute to his fame. In blood, and sought his father's throne. 

'' Stop — for 'tis glory daim^i tiiy tear, ** Oh, softly fall the summer dew, 

Ti*ue worth belongs to all mankind, The tears of Heaven upon his sod, 

And he whose ashes slumber here. For he in life and death was true. 

Though man in form, was Ck>d in mind; Both to his country and his god; 

What matter he was not like thee. For oh, if God to man has given. 

In race or oolOr?-^'tis the soul From his bright home beyond the sklef 

iHiat marks man's true divinity — One feeling that's akin to Heaven, 

Then let not shame they tears control. 'Tis his who for his country dies. 

^ Att thou a patriot ?— so was he— Best, warrior, rest-— though not a dirge 

His breast was Freedom's holiest shrine; Is thine beside the wailing blast ; 

An^ as thou bendest there thy knee, Time cannot in oblivion merge 

His spirit will unit* with thine ; The 1 'gUt thy st^r of glory oast ; 

All ihat a maa can give, he gave — Wh:ie heave yon high hills to the sky. 

His life — the country of his sives Whi'e rolls yon dark and turbid liver, 

)Prom t^e oppressor's gras^ to save-~ Thy name and fame can never die— 

ia «nla«»%Miiahed me hit naUon'i fires. Whom Fveedott loves wlU live foitvtr. 
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soon afterwards officially acknowledged that 204f of those wM 
escaped had assembled at Ancaster on the 17th of October. Tlus 
calculation is also confirmed by the official return of the troops al 
Maiden on the 10th of September, which made them 944 in nnia- 
ber — affording an excess of 100 above our estiqiate to meet the 
losses experienced on the retreat before the battle. As for the 
amount of their Indian force, when it is shown by their own offi- 
cial papers, captured with the army, that 15,000 rations were is^a- 
cd daily to the Indians before the retreat, and that the greater 
part of them accompanied Proctor up the Tl^ames, it is certainly a 
reasonStble calculation to estimate them at 15, 18, or even 20 hun- 
dred warriors in the battle. The whole force of the allies must 
hence have been at least considerably above 2000 — ^yet a large 
portion of that force was captured, and the balance entirely driv- 
en off by the single regiment under Johnson, aided at one point 
only by a portion of the infantry, and making altogether, it is be- 
lieved, much less than half the army. But had our force been 
greatly superior, the nature of the ground, and position of the 
enemy, would have rendered its superiority useless ; for a larg^ 
force than his could not have been brought efficiently into action, 
had his resistance been so great as to render it necessary. The 
mounted regiment had but 950 men in the battle — Whence the force 
of the battalidnj which was led into action by lieutenant-Colonel 
James Johnson, could not have been much more than half as great 
as the British force, which it shattered in a moment by its inlpetu- 
ous charge. 

" Our importaht and glorious victory, it is evident, was princi- 
pally achieved by the novel expedient of charging through the 
British lines with mounted infantry. ' The measure,' says General 
Harrison, who conceived it at the moment foi* its execution, ' was 
not -sanctioned by anything I had seen or heard, but I was fully 
convinced that it would succeed. The American backwoodsmen 
ride better in the woods than any other people. A musket or rifle 
h no impediment to them, being accustomed to carry it on horse- 
back from their earliest, youth, t was pursuaded, too, that the 
enemy would be quite unprepared for the shock, and that ttiey , 
could not resist it' The shock was iiideed so unexpected and im- 
petuous that all the resistance they were able to make amounted 
to nothing. Two dr three killed, and a few more wounded, was 
.all the execution done by upwards of eight hundred veterans, many 
of whom surrendered without giving a second fire. * It is really 
a novel thing,' says Colonel Wood, ' that raw militia, stuck upon^ 
horses, with muskets in their hands, instead of sabres, should be 
able to pierce British lines with such complete effect, as did John- 
son's men in the affair upon the Thames ; and perhaps the only 
circumstance which could justify that deviation from the long 
established rules of the art military, is the complete success of the 
resolt Great ge^erale are authorised to step aside eocasieoally— 
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especially when they know that their en-ors will not be noticed hj 
the adversary." 

On the 6th the American troops continued to occupy the hattle 
ground, and the Moravian town, about two miles above it, being 
employed in burying the dead and collecting the public property of 
the enemy, of which a considerable quantity was found in different 
places. Id addition to the artillery already mentioned, ai)d a great 
variety of military stores, there were at leagt 5000 stand of ^mall 
arms captured by the American troops and destroyed by the ene- 
my on this expedition. A large proportion of them had been taken 
at the surrender of Detroit, the massacre of the river Raisin, and 
the defeat of Colonel Dudley. Early on the Tth, Gen, Harrison 
left the army under the immediate command of Governor Shelby 
- and returned to Detroit ; and in the course of the same day the 
different corps commenced their return home, having embarked the 

freater' part of the property they had captured in boats on the 
hamfis, and set fire to the Moravian town, which was a very in- 
considerable village, occupied chiefly by Delaware Indians, who 
professed to be of the Moravian sect of religion. On the 10th all 
the troops arrived with their prisoners at Sandwich. It now began 
to enow, and the weather was extremely cold and stormy. For two 
or three days the wind blew down the strait with such violence, 
that it was impracticable to cross it, and the vessels bringing down 
the pubKc property, were greatly endangered, and much of it was 
lost. 

In the meantime, an armistice was concluded by Gen. Harrison 
with the Indians. Before he marched in pursuit of the British, a 
deputation of Ottawas and Chippewas had sued for peace, which 
he had promised them on condition that they would bring in their 
families, and raise the tomahawk against the British. To these 
terms they had readily acceded ; and before his return the Miamiea 
and Pottawattamies had solicited a cessation of hostilities from 
General M'Artur on the same conditions. Even the ferocious and 
inveterate Mai-pock, of the FottaWattamies, now tendered his sub- 
mission, and an armistice wOb eoDcluded with seven of the hostile 
tribes, which was to t-unlinue till the pleasure of the President was 
known. They agreed to deliver up alltheir prisoners at Fort Wayne, 
and to leave hostages in security for their f^ood behavior. Sepa- 
rated from their allies, by the American victories on the Lake and 
the Thames, fromwhom they hadreceivedsuUsiatence and council, 
they were now glad to accept the American friendship on any 
terms, which would save them from extermination by famine and 
the £word.* 

On the 12th the storm had so far abated, that the mounted regi- 
ment crossed over the strait to Spring Wells; and on the next day 
the Kentucky infantry crossed at the mouth of the river Rouge. 
On the 20th of October, a general order tia.viDg been issued for 
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theretnmof the troops to Eentacky,Gh)Tenior Shelby said; ***A1- 
thoagh, in the conree of this campaign, yon Decessarily enoonntered 
many difficnltieB and privations, yet they were met with that 
cheerfalness, and sustained with that manly fortitude which Qie oc- 
casion required. The unintemipted good fortune which has attend- 
ed ns, is a sonrce of the most pleasing reflection, and cannot fail to 
excite the wannest feelings oi gratitude towards the Divine Being, 
who has been pleased in a peculiar manner to favor ns, and to 
crown witli saccess the ezertions we have made for onr conntry. 
I "la the course of the very acttve operations which we have 
performed, it is possible that expressions may have dropped, tend- 
ing to irritate and wound the feelings of some who were engaged 
in them. The Commanding General hopes, that with the campaign 
will end every unpleasant sensation, which may have arisen from 
that source, and mat we shall return home united as a band of 
brothers, with the sweet solace of having served onr country from 
the purest motives, and with the best of our abilities." 

In pnrsnance of this order, the troops returned to Kentucky, and 
were discharged by Major Trigg, at Limestone, on the 4fli of No- 
vember. The mounted re^ment was detained a few days at 
Detroit, till the Indians had dispersed, after the armistice, and t^B 
ratomed home vrithout any remarkable occnrrence. 




CHAPTER XXrV. 

" See ? a^ain, the smoke is curling 
From the friendly calumet, 

An4 the club of war is buried. 
And the star of slaughter set." 

— r-O— 



Further movements of the American Army— Holmes* expedition against the British 
sear the old battle-ground — He posts, his men on a height, and gives the enemy 
battle — The Americans again victorious — Movement against MacMnaw — Expedi- 
tion of General M* Arthur — Resignation of General ifarrison — The treaty of 
Greenville — Chief Pe-Qon — Durfibility of the old fort — Succ^ssioii of commanders 
here — Destruction of the old fort and building of a new one — Peaceful attitude of 
tiie Indians after the war — Spirit of order and desire for peace among the IndiaiM 
— Their close observation and intuition — New-comers — An inciden^James Pel- 
tier, Uie interpreter, and the Indian. 




LTHOUGH the defeat of the British at the battle of the 
Thames had virtually terminated the struggles in the north- 
•west, yet there was a determination to push the war still 
further. In February following, (1814,) an expedition was 
formed under Captain Holmes, to invade Canada, the enemy 
having, in the month of January, again taken a position at the point 
of Proctor's defeat, against which Holmes aimed to direct his expe- 
dition ; but learning that the British were advancing with a superior 
force, he took his position upon an elevated point a few miles from 
the old battle ground, and at once proceeded to fortify himself. 
Here he was now soon attacked with much vigor, but after 
considerable loss, the British were again forced to retreat 

The next was a movement against Mackinaw, which had first 
been proposed soon after the battle of the Thames, but the unfa- 
Yorable condition of the weather prevented th^ safe navigation of 
the lakes, and the purpose was abandoned. In the following April, 
however, the plan was again proposed, apd put into execution for 
the double purpose of destroying soipe vessels the British were 
supposed to oe building at Gloucester Bay, and to capture Mackin- 
aw ; "which, through some misunderstanding, residted in a fruitless 
effort, and was at length abandoned. It was again revived, late 
in the month of July following, from further inrarmatioa 
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relative to the building of vessels at Gloucester Bay. Failing at 
length to reach the point in question, the vessels sailed to St 
Joseph's, where a trading house was destroyed, and the goods 
thereof seized. A portion of this fleet at once sailed for Mactinaw, 
and on the 4th of August made a landing upon the west side of the 
Island, where a rather spirited action occurred, in which Captain 
Holmes and 11 others were killed, which induced an abandonment 
of any further attempt to capture Mackinaw. The British were now 
somewhat successful in several efibrts against the Americans. 

M'Arthur, on the 26th of October, with seven hundred and twenty 
mounted men, left Detroit. Soon reaching Oxford, he proceeded 
to Burford, whence, instead of joining General Brown, at Fort Erie, 
as had been previously proposed, he moved towards the lake, by 
the Long Point road, and there defeated a body of militia, who 
had thought to stop his further march ; destroyed also some five 
or six mills, and then made his retreat along the lake shore towards 
Sandwich, pursued by a body of regulars, nearly double his own 
number^ arriving at Sandwich, qn the l7th of November, with a 
loss of but one man ; and this closed the struggles in the North- 
west. 

General Harrison, feeling, for certain manifest reasons, that the 
Secretary of War entertained a dislike for him, resigned his position 
as commander-in-chief of the western forces, on the 11th of May, 
1814. Prior to has resignation, however, he had arranged for a 
treaty at Greenville, where, on the 22d of July, with General Cass, 
on behalf of the United States, they had met the friendly Wyan- 
dotts, Delawares, Sfaawanoes, Senecas, and concluded a peace with 
the Miamies, Weas, and Eel River Indians, and certain of the 
Pottawattamies, Ottawas and Kickapoos ; all of whom had engaged 
to join the Americans, should the war continue. On the 24th of 
December, the treaty of Ghent having been signed, by the rep- 
resentatives of the two governments, the difficulties ended, and 
the profiered aid of the Indians was no longer required. 

The treaty of July, 1814, at Greenville, was one of the largest 
treaties that had ever been held with the tribes. Pe-con,* the 
successor of Little Turtle, as the representative of the Miamies, 
with one hundred and thirteen others, were signers to this treaty. 

The old Fort, as originally built by order of General Wayne, m 
1794, had withstood the ravages of time and the efforts of the 
Indians to destroy it, remarkably well. From the period of Gen- 
eral Hamtramck's occupation of it, after the departure of General 
•Wayne, to its final evacuation, in 1819, it had been in charge of 
many commandants. After the resignation of Captain Ray, in 
1812, Captain Hugh Moojje, assumed command, who, in 1813, was 
superseded by Jos. Jenkinson. In the spring of 1814, Major Whist- 
ler became its commandant, who in turn was superseded by Major 

* Chief Pe-c6n died soon after this treaty, near the old residence of his succeasor, 
OMft BiohwrdvUlf, tome four or five adkB up th« St. Maiy Is ]^v^r. 
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Josiah H. Yose, in 1815, who continued in commsTnd until its final 
evacuation, 19th of April, 1819. 

At the close of the struggles in I8l4, soon after the arrival of 
Major Whistler, to assume command here, it was feared that the 
Indians might again make an effort to capture the post, and being 
much out of repair, and most uncomfortable for the garrison in 
many respects, Major Whistler applied to the War Department for 
permission to rebuild it, which was granted by General Armstrong, 
and the main structure was repla-ced by new pickets and other 
necessary timber for the rebuilding of the officers and other quart- 
ers within the enclosure. 

Though many Indians continued, for several years after the war 
of' 1812 to congregate here for purposes of trade ; to receive their 
annuity ; and also from a feeling of sympathy and attraction for 
the scene of their old home and gathering-place, aside from some 
petty quarrels among themselves, in which they would often kill 
each other, nothing of a war-like nature was ever ^gain manifest 
between the Indians and the whites. 

During 1818, a year remarkable for the congregation of many 
Indians here, the red man is referred to as presenting a general 
spirit of order and love of peace, not surpassed by many of the 
whites of the time, and well worthy of emulation in many in- 
stances. It was no uncommon thing in their visits to Ke-ki-on-ga, 
seeing a new hut, to enquire whether the new-comer was quiet — if 
he "make no trouble for Injun," &c. And their intuition ^nd 
close observation were presented very often in the most striking 
and remarkable light. 

On one occasion, about this period, an elderly Miamie had come 
' to the village to trade a little. Sqou meeting his old friend, Jas. Pel- 
tier, the interperter, his observing eye, in looking about the place, 
soon fell upon a hut near, that had but recently been built. " Ugh 1 " 
ejaculated the Indian ; " new wigwam 1 " He now became most anx- 
ious to know if the white man was peaceable — whether he come to 
make trouble for Injun? The two now soon entered the hut of the 
new-comers, and shook hands with the inmates. The Indian at once 
began to look about him, and to enquire Jbow many warriors (chil- 
dren) they had, &c. Eyeing the matron of theihouse or squaw, as the 
Indian called her, and observing that she was quite sad, the Indian 
became anxious to know what was the matter with her — he was 
sure she was sick. The woman averred that she was not sick. 
But the Indian knew she was. Turning to his old friend P. again, 
after looking at the woman and striking his hand upon his breast, 
exclaimed, "White squaw sick at heart;'' and was anxiotis to 
know if she had not left something behind, at the settlement from 
which they cam^ to Fort Wayne. In response to this, the 
woman quickly replied, that she had left her only son, by her first 
husband, at Piqua, and thBt she was anxious to have him with her, 
but her present husband did not wanl; him to come. " Did'nt I tdl 
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yon white sqnaw Bick at heart !'' replied the Indian, mncb elated; and 
he at once proposed to go to Piqna and bring her son to her, if Mr. 
P. would give him a blanket — ^which was readily agreed to. Re- 
ceiving a note from the mother, the next morning early, with two 
Indian ponies, the generous red man was on the road to Piqna; and 
in five days from that time returned with the boy 1 The woman's 
heart was eased, and as the faithful Indian gazed upon the happy 
meeting of the mother and the son, his heart warmed within him, 
and turning to his friend Peltier, he exclaimed : " Is'nt that good 
medicine for the white squaw ! " 

The Indian now became the faithful protector and friend of the 
woman and her son, assuming the special guardianship of the lat- 
ter— ^telling the husband that if he ever heard a word of complaint, 
either from the son or mother, as to ill treatment, " he would have 
his hide, if he had to lay in the Maumee river until the moss"^ had 
grown six inches on his back." 

For six or se^fen years the Indian continued his visits to the hut of 
the new-comers, always bringing them supplies in the form of 
venison, and animals of different kinds ; and the boy very often ac- 
companied his kind benefactor to the forest in pursuit of game.f 

*It was a custom with the Indians in warfare, when seeking to revenge themselves 
upNon some one, often to cover their backs with moss or weeds, ^nd thus to ^reep fron^ 
point to point, surprising and kiUing their opponents. 

•fAs rel&ted by Jas. Peltier to his son Louis Peltier, from whom the writer received 
Ihe narration. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

" Broad plains — ^blue watera^^hills and valleys, 
That ring with anthems of the free ! " 



Fort Wayne regarded as an object of marked value to the country— Commanding offi- 
cer's and soldiers' ^arden-^Main road and general scenery from the tort— Burial 
grounds — Exhumation of Indian bones, <&c. — Hospitality of the garrison — Early 
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—Rebuilding of the fort— Early traces— The " Big Elm"— A fourth-of-July |)arty 
— Arrival of the mail — Removal of Major Whistler, and appointment of Major J, 
H. Vose and Lieutenant Clark — ^Abandonment of the gamson — Loneliness of the 
settlers — Captain James Riley's visit to and early impressions of Fort Wayne and 
vicinity — Early buildings — Settlers of 1815 — Army contractors — Admission of In- 
diana as a State — The convention at Corydon — Vincennes Uie seat of government 
for the Indiana Territory — ^Whatis now Allen County, early formed a part of Ran- 
dolph County on the south, of which Winchester was long the county-seat — Laree 
ffatnerin^ of Indians at Fort Wavne — How they drew their rations — The old 
Council-house and well — Letter of Major B. F. btickney — Early traders — ^Visit 
here of General Cass and H. R, Schoolcraft — ^Formation of State Districts and elec- 
tion of Representatives. 




S WITH the heat of summer and the frost of winter, so the 
effects and agitated state of the war element only gradually 
disappeared, again leaving the atmo^here of the general 
mind m a state of comparative passivity and reconciliation. 
Still remote from the " settlements,'* Fort Wayne continued 
as in former years, to exist as an object of special interest to the 
nation, not knowing what trials and conflicts might sooner or later 
call it into action again, in defence of the northwest; and for some 
years after the achievements of 1812-14, the soldier still continned 
to stand guard at its portals. 

Attached to the fort, running west to about where the ^^ Old Fort 
House " is located, and where David Comparet's warehouse stands, 
embracing about one acre of ground, was an excellent and well 
cultivated garden, belonging to the commanding officer, always 
filled, in season, with the choicest vegetation. Still to the west of tus 
was the company's garden, extending to about where the HedddM 
House now stanas, which was also well tilled. The road UkeMFi " 
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ly used, extended westward from the fort along what is now the 
canal, to the corner of Ban and Columbia streets. 

In general appearance, in the summer of 1814, looking out upon 
the suwoufiding scene from the fort, the country and vicinity was des- 
cribed as of the rarest beauty. Nature everywhere wore an aspect 
of grandeur. The surface, as cleared by order pf General Harrisoq, 
in 1812, to thwart the eflforts and designs of the Indians, was now 
formed, here and there, with beautiful lawns of tall blue grass, of 
the finest growth, undisturbed, from season to season, save by the 
tread and hunger of a few stray ponies. 

Just to the si)uth of the fort, in what is now " Taber's Addition," 
was located the burial-ground of the garrison ; and where also were 
deposited others not immediately connected with the fort. Lieu- 
tenant Ostrander, mentioned in a former chapter, who had un- 
thoughtedly fired upon a flock of birds passing over the fort, had 
been repremanded by Captain Ray, and because of his refusal to 
be tried by jj court-martial, was confined in a small room in the 
garrison, where he subsequenfly died, was among the number 
buried in this old place oi interment. Another place of burial, 
where also a number of Indians were interred, extended along the 
northwest corner of Columbia and Clinton streets, and to the ad- 
joining block. Many bones were removed from this point some 
years ago, in digging cellars, and laying th^ foundations of build- 
ings. 

In 1846, in the progress of excavating for a foundation wall, 
immediately to the west of the northwest corner of Main and 
Calhoun streets, were dug up and " removed the remains of an In- 
dian, who had long before that been buried, with a gun excellently 
mounted, some trinkets of silver, and a glass pint flask of whisky, 
which liquid was still preserved in at least as good a state as when 
buried. The hair was also in a fair state of preservation, though the 
skull was much decayed, as were the gun mountings carroded*"* 

Another burial ground, used principally by the Indians, within 
the recollection of some of the early settlers here,extencled from about 
where Messrs. Hill <& Orbison's warehouse stands, across the basin 
to the brewery, and beyond. And often had been seen, years ago, 
swinging from the bough of a tree, or in a hammock stretched be- 
tween two trees, the infant of the Indian mother ; or a few little 
log enclosures, where the bodies of adults sat upright, with all their 
former apparel wrapped about them, and their trinkets, tomahawks, 
&c., by their side, could be seen at any time for many years, by the 
few pale faces visting or sojourning here. 

In those hospitable periods in the northwest, when it was the 
pride as well as pleasure of every one to freely help his neighbor, 
in any way that each could .be serviceable to the other, the appear- 
ance of a stranger at the fon, from the settlements, or any part of 
the country, was a treat not to be lightly considered ; and such an 
•*'|Eosi W^ju» Tmm,*' 1813. 
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arrival was always hailed with unbonnded pleasure by all, and en- 
tertained with the freest and most gratifjang* hospitality. 

One of the principal ways by which Fort Wayne was reached at 
this period, was by water, either byway of the St. Mary's or Maumee 
rivers, usually in flat boats and what was then known as pirogues, 
embarking at St. Mary's,Ohio,when coming by way of the St. Mary's 
river. The boat landing was just below the fort, about where the 
Maumee bridge is, and in the bend of this river — a road leading 
obliquely down the embankment from the fort to the landing; and 
up to 1838, it was no uncommon thing to see pirogues andflatboats, 
laden with various articles of merchandise, whisky, flour, furs, &c., 
land and unload, and re-load, at this point. But many dams hav- 
ing been subsequently erected along the St. Mary's, with a view 
to the establishment of mills, navigation atleng^th became impeded, 
and finally abandoned altogether. Among the early mills built 
along the St. Mary's and near Fort Wayne, was one erected by 
Captain James liiley, in 1822, at a point familiarly known as the § 
" Devil's Race Ground," or what is now Willshire, Ohio ; in 1824-61 
Samuel Hanna and James Barnett built a mill some three miles i 
from Fort Wayne, now known as " Beaver's mill." / 

Great quantities of hides and peltries arriving here on horses, * 
familiarly called " packs," or by water, across by portage,* from 
the Wabash, &c., were placed in pirogues, and re-shipped to Detroit, 
and other points below. And this business was for many years 
the principal commerce of the place — in fact, the coin itself, by 
which notes and " promises to pay," were usually liquidated ; and 
it was through these that goods of various kinds were generally 

•This business of the portage or transporting of goods and furs to and from the waters 
of the Maumee and Wabash, had, before the erection ef the fort, become of considerable 
importance. For some time previous to about the year 1800, it had been pretty much 
monopolized by the mother of the late chief Richardville, who usually employed a 
considerable number of men— -Indians — and horses for that purpose. The extent and 

frofit of the business was such, that the Indians, upon the grant of a tract of land on 
little river, at the treaty of Greenville, endeavored to have reserved to themselves the 
exclusive right of transportation across the portage, a portion of which was included 
in the grant ; and it was stated that as much as one hundred dollars had been yielded 
from this source in one day. It is quite certain that this woman amassed a consider- 
able fortune at the business. Afterwards, Mr. Louis Bourie, of Detroit, who had a tra- 
ding house here, principally carried on this business, from about the year 1803, to 1809. 
His clerk here, wno usually employed a number of men and horses for the purpose, ac- 
ted also as a kind of forwarding merchant for the traders. Upon the deposit of goods 
in their absence, he issued regular receipts for the same,and paid off the charges of freight 
and duties at the post of Miami. The traders would purchase their goods in Detroit 
or Canada, usually in the summer or fall ; transport tnem in pirogues, in case of por- 
ehase from the former, to Deti^oit or Post Miami, where they paid duties ; thenoe they 
ascended the Maumee river, by the same road to the portage at Fort Wayne ; crossed 
the same bv pack horses to the head waters of the Waoash, and down the sam.e by pi- 
rogues to their respective establishments In the spring they returned, in the same 
manner with the fors they had coUected in winter, to the marts of Detroit and Canada, 
whence they were sent to Europe. We can scarcely conceive, at this day, of the im- 
mense quantities of furs, consisting principally of beaver, bear, otter, deer, and coon, 
which were formerly collected on the Wabash and Illinois rivers, and nearly all of which 
passed over this portage. They were the principal staple of the country, and among 
the traders the only currency — when debts were contracted, or payments to bsnuide, 
Botef were usuaUjf di»wa fMijabls in fun. Suob note« are found est *'~ ~ ^'^*~ '~ 
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obtained in e:tchange — snch as dry goods, boots, shoes, hardwftre^ 
&c — ^which were sold at exorbitant prices to the Indians, and others^ 
and by which means, and the early purchase of lands, at a very 
low figure, many in after years became very wealthy. Richard- 
ville, the late chief of the Miamies, who w&s^ licensed as a trader 
with the Indians at this point, as early as 1815,* amassed an immense 
fortune, mainly by this trade and the sale of lands. Schoolcraft 
estimated his wealth some years prior to his deat^ at about $200,000 
in specie ; much of which he had had so long buried in the earth 
that the boxes in which the money was enclosed, had mainly de* 
caved, and the silver itself greatly rusted and blackened. 

in 1818, several French traders came here, but not meeting with 
such inducements as they had desired, passed on, after a few days, 
to the more remote regions of the West, where furs were supposed 
to be more abundant. 

In this year there were also a number of treaties held with the 
Indians at St. Mary's, Ohio^ on behalf of the United States/ under 
the direction of Governor Jennings and Benjamin Parke, of Indi* 
ana, and General Lewis Cass, of Michigan; at one of Whi^ on 
the 6th of October, a purchase of a considerable body of land 
lying south of the rivers St. Mary and Wabash, was effected. 

When Major Whistler assumed command of the garrison, in 
May, 1814, aside from the little band of soldiers here, were the two 
daughters of the commandant, Mrs. Laura Suttenfieldf''^ George 
and John E. Hunt ; Lieutenant Curtiss, and William Suttenfield, 
husband of Mrs. L. Suttenfield. Soon after the war broke out, with 
many other members of the tribe, including his family. Chief 
Richardville, made his way to the British lines for protection, and 
with a view, doubtless, to render some aid to the enemy ; for, as 
the reader already knows, but few among the tribes of the northwest 
remained^ neutral, or failed to give aid in some way to the British 
cause. At the close of the troubles in 1814, he again returned 
to this point, and soon passed on up the St. Mary's, about three 
miles from Fort Wayne, where he encamped.f Major Whistler, 
desiring to see him, at once sent an interpreter to him by the name 
of Crozier, requesting him to come immediately to the fort, with 
which he readily complied. The treaty of Greenville, already re- 
ferred to, was now about to take place^ and the Major desired 
that the chief should be present, and so requested him ; but Rich- 
ardville was very indifferent about the matter, hesitated^ and soon 
returned to his camp again. A few days subsequently, however, 
he came back to the fort, where he Was now held as a hostage for 
some ten days, when he at length consented to attend the treaty, 
and was soon after accompanied thither by Chief Chondonnai, of 

date from 1810 to as early as 1738 ; at which latter period Kaskaskia was the empori 
urn of the trade of theWest.-- C^. Laiselle, from Fort Wayne Democrat^ Feb. 30th 1867. 

*See sketch of her in back part of this Tolume^ 

fit was not far from this point where the government, a few years later, bmlthim a 
▼ery ofiat brick houae, in which he reiided forseTeral yean aftcrwarda. 
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one of the lower tribes, (who bad been a party to the Ofaic&go mao* 
sacre,) Robert E. Forsyth, and Wm. Suttenfield. 

Much of the season of 1815, was spent in rebuilding the fort ; 
and when completed, as with the first erected in 1794^ was a most 
substantial affair. The timber with which it had been built, was 
obtained principally from what is now the east end, about where 
stands the dwelling of H. B. Taylor, James Embry, and the late 
Samuel Hanna — the pickets consisting of timber, some twelve and 
a half feet in length, " in sets of six, with cross pieces, two feet 
from the top, let in and spiked, and a trench dug, two and a half 
feet deep, into which they were raised."* As the old pickets were 
removed, the new ones took their place. 

At this early period, the roads leading from the fort were mere 
traces ; one leading to Fort Recovery, and known as the " Wayne 
trace," passing through what is now AUen County, thence into 
Adams, to the north of Monmouth ; from thence passing not far 
from WiUshire to " Shane's Crossing," and so on. There was also 
a trace to Captain Well's place, on the banks of Spy Run ; two 
traces led down the Maumee on either side ; and one extended in 
the direction of Fort Dearborn, (Chicago ;) between which point 
and Fort Wayne, no house was then visible, nor indeed, in any other 
direction, with, perhaps, one or two exceptions, short of the settle- 
ments in Ohio. The two common fording places at that time and for 
, fiome years later, were above and below the Maumee bridge — the 
one below the bridge was better known as " Harmer's Ford,^' both 
of which are now most entirely obliterated. 

It was below this latter ford, near a path leading towards Detroit, 
tinder the cheerful shade of what was then and long after known as 
the " Big Elm," on the 4th of July, 1810, that Captain Ray and a few 
others from the fort, were enjoying themselves most agreeably, 
partaking of a dinner, in honor of the glorious occasion, when an 
express came up the trace from Detroit, with the private mail and 
Government despatches. Here Captain Ray. took possession of 
the " mail matter," all gathering around to receive their favors, 
which were then duly distributed by first Postmaster Ray ; and the 
old Elm was thereafter known as " the Post Office." What has 
become of this " old familiar tree " — whose o'erhanging bows 
formed the shadow of the first post office in the region of Fort 
Wayne, is now unknown. Perhaps some unsparing axema^p long 
since cut it dowuv 

It was by way of Fort Wayne at this period and some years after 
that the troops at Chicago and Green Bay received their regular 
mail by military express. 

Major Whistler, in 1817, being removed from this point to what 
is now S^^ Charles^ Mo., was succeeded by Major J. H. Vose, of 
the 5th regiment of regulars, who held command until permanent- 
ly evacuated, in April, 1819. The departure of jthe troops is 

•" Fort Wayne TimM/' 1868. . . 
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said to have " left the little band of citizens'' then here " extreme- 
ly lonesome and unprotected. The cesfiation of the therefore daily 
music of the troops in the fort was supplied by the stillness of 
nature, almost overwhelming. The Indians were numerous, and 
their camp fires and rude music, the drum, made night more dread- 
ed ; but to this the inhabitants of Fort Wayne sobn became famili- 
arized.'' "The punctilio of military life was gradually^ infused 
into the social circle, and gave tone to the etiquette and moral 
habits of the citizens of" the fort* 

It was in this year, about the 24th of November, (1819,) that 
Captain James Riley, the surveyor, paid a visit to Fort Wayne. 
The following are some of his impressions as then dotted down. 

" At every step, in this country," said he of General Wayne 
and the fort, "every unprejudiced mind will more and more admire 
the movements and achievements of the army, conducted by this 
veteran and truly wise and great commander, (General Wayne.) 
By occupying Fort Wayne, the communication between Lake Erie 
and theOhio, through the channels of the Matimee and the Wabash 
(which is the shortest and most direct water route from Buffalo to 
the Missisippi river,) was cut off, or completely commanded." He 
also suggested the importance of a canal, by way of the portage, 
from St. Mary's to Little river, and said such " might very easily 
be cut six miles long, uniting the Wabash to the St. Mary's, a little 
above its junction ; and from what I saw and learned from others," 
said he, " it is my opinion that the swamp might afford water suflS- 
cient for purposes of Canal navigation. 

" The country around Fort Wayne," he continued, " is very fertile. 
The situation is commanding and healthy, and here will arise a 
town of great importance, which must become a depot of immense 
trade. The fort is now only a small stockade ; no troops are sta- 
tioned here, and less than thirty dwelling houses, occupied by 
French and American families, from the settlement. But soon as 
the land shall be surveyed and ""offered for sale, inhabitants will 
pour in from all quarters, to this future thoroughfare, between the 
East and the Mississippi river." 

A year later, November, 1820, Captain Riley, writing to Hon. 
Edward TiflSn, surveyor-general, said he " was induced to visit this 
place for curiosity, to see the Indians receive their annuities, and 
to vie.w the country." It was at this period that he levelled the 
portage ground, from the St. Mary's to Little river, and presented 
also some very practical suggestions^ which, in after years, came 
to be highly serviceable. Every freshet at that time, brought 
many boats down the St. Mary's,, which had, for some years, been 
quite common. This, (Fort Wayne,) said he, is " a central point, 
combininc: more natural advantages to build up and support a town 
of importance, as a place of deposit and trade, and a thoroughfare, 
than any point he had seen in the western country." 

At this period, he remarked^ there were about one thousand 

• " Fart Wayne Timei/' 1858. 
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whites here from Ohio, Michigan, ludiana, and New York, trading 
with the Indians during the payment season, who had brought a 
great abundance of whisky with them, and which they dealt out 
to the Indians so freely as to keep them continually drunk, and un- 
fit for business; horse-racing, drinking, gambling, debauchery, 
extravagance, and waste were the order of the day and night; and 
that the Indians were the least savage, and more christianized ; 
that the examples of those whites were too indelicate to mention; 
all of which he thought could be remedied by a speedy survey of 
the lands, and then to dispose of them as soon as possible, from 
the mouth of the Mauraee to Fort Wayne ; and from thence down 
the Wabash, which would superinduce a. rapid settlement, and 
give spur and energy to agriculture, commerce, and manufactures; 
and further suggested than the place should le laid out in lots, and 
sold, the money to be applied by the President, giving a place and 
lands on which to erect buildings of a public character for ^''iMs 
^.<7/, j-^ Fmpnriwm. q-f Tj^/Jja na?^ And he finally purchased, llus 
'ear, at tne Piqua Land Office, a number of tracts of land at the 
lapids of the 8t. Mary's, (Willshire,) where he soon moved his 
family, laid off a town, and, two years later, (1822,) built a grist 
mill, and surveyed all the country, on both sides of the St. Mary's, 
embracing Fort Wayne, and also about twenty townships, of six 
miles square, between the St. Mary's and the Maumee. 

Such were the prophetic words— ^such the spirit and energy of 
that Stirling pioneer. Captain James Riley. And he will certain- 
ly long live in the memory of the people of Fort Wayne. 

The trade with the Indians now constituted, for some years after 
the organization ot the county, in 1824, the main life and business 
activity of the place, the principal features of which have been most 
fully presented in the foregoing, by Captain Riley. 

As illustrative of what Captain Riley has said of the'adventur- 
ous sptrit of the time, on one occasion, at a later period, in the 
history of this old carrying-place, an Indian had come to Fort 
Wayne, upon a very fair pony, and alighted in front of a little 
grocery and liquor store, which then stood on the west side of 
what is now Calhoun street, a little north of the northwest cor- 
ner of Main and Calhoun streets* The Indian wanted money, and 
offered to sell his pony for a moderate sum, to a white man stand- 
ing near the point at which he stopped. The man looked at the 
pony somewhat scrutinizingly, and said to the Indian that he would 
*' like to ride him up thQ street a piece, and if he liked him, would 
buy the pony." The Indian assented, and thft man sprang upon the 
animal and rode towards Wayne street. At that time, and for 
some years subsequent, the old jail, a rather substantia!, though 
rough-looking log buildiuo;, stood on the south-west corner of the 
the present enclosure of the court-house. Coming to this old edi- 
fice, the man turned the corner, eastward, p issed the jail, ai^d put- 
ting whip to the pony, was soon be'vond tho iimitB oft lie town I ' 
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pony was gone. None could tell him of the rider ; And the Indian 
never saw him more. 

In IS 15^ a few houses began to appear some distance from the 
fort, but usually in range of the bastions, so that, in case of attack, 
they might easily be destroyed, or the enemy driven away. One 
of these was built about the centre of what is now Barr street, near 
the corner of Columbia, which, some years afterwards, being re* 
moved from its former locality, formed a part of the old Washing- 
ton Hall building, on the southwest corner of Columbia and Barr 1 
streets, destroyed by fire in 1858. 

Among those who came to this point in 1815, were a Mr. Bourie, 

Eandfather of L. T. Bourie ; Dr. Turner, Dr. Samuel Smith, from 
kucaster, Ohio, and John P. Hedges returned here from Oincin* 
nati, whither, and to Bowling Green, Ky., he had gone after the 
battle of the Thames. The following year Dr. Trevitt came. 

i^Jphn H. Piatt, of Cincinnati, beginning with 1812, furnished 
supplies to the army here, with whom, iiL.lSi45J^eeame associft^ 
Andrew Wallace. This contract was subsequently disposed ofto 
Rob't Hugh Glenn and Jacob Fowles, who, m turn, disposed of it 
(in 1817,) to Major Wm. P. Rathbone, of New York City. 

In 1816, Indiana having been admitted as a State, in compliance 
with an act of Congress, a Convention was held at Corydon, with 
a view to the formation of a State Constitution, in which body this 
part of the State, then a portion of Knox county, was represented 
oy John Badolet, John Benefiel, John Johnson, Wm. Polk, and 
Benjamin Parke, all now deceased. 

The seat of government of Knox county was at Vincennes, 
which had for several years been the seat of government for the 
Indiana Territory ; and all judicial matters relating to the vicinity 
of Fort Wayne, were settled at Vincennes up to 18l8, when this 
portion of the State, extending to Lake Michigan, was embraced in 
jRandolph County, of which Winchester was the county seat^ up to 
the formation of AUep County, in 1823. 

During 1815, after the declaration of peace, the Indians began 
to gather here in large numbers, to receive their rations, Ac, as 
per treaty stipulations, at Greenville. 

Being admitted into the fort, on such occasions, in parties of six 
or eight, the Indians would present a little bundle of short sticks, 
to represent the number of rations they wished to draw. The coun- 
cil-house which had been destroyed by the siege of 1812, was 
rebuilt in 1816, upon the site of the old one, which was again oc- 
cupied by the former Indian agent here. Major B. F. Stickney. 
The same well that was used at the time of its occupancy at this 
early period, is still used by Mr. Hedekin, whose residence now 
oocupies the site of this old edifice. 

The year following the rebuilding of the old council-house, (1817,) 
Higor $UckAey ^dressed the following letter to Thomas L. M'Kio^ 
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ner^ then superintendent of Indian Affairift. This letter bears date 
" Fort Wayne, August 27th, 1817," and at once presents to the mind 
of tlie reader the true conditiou of the Indians here at that period. 
Said Mr. Stickney : 

**I BhaU pay every attention to the subject of your letter, developing the exalted 
Tiews of philanthropy of the Kentucky Baptist Society for propagjiting the gospel 
among the heathen. The civilization of the Indians is not a news^bject to me. I 
have been, between five and six years, in the habit of diiily and hourly intercourse 
With the Indians northwest of the Ohio, and the great question of the practicability 
of civilizing them ever before me. That I might have an opportunity of cosring in 
my mite to the bettering of the condition of these uncultivated human beings, and 
the pleasure of observing the change that might be produced on them, were the prin- 
cipal inducements to my surrendering the comforts of civilized society. 

** Upon my entering on my duties, I soon found that my speculative opinions 
Were not reducible to practice. What I had Viewed, at a distance, as flying clouds, 
proved, up«n my nearer approach, to be impassable mountains. Notwithstanding 
these discouraging circumstances, I am ready to aid your views by all proper means 
within my power; and^ in so doing, believe I embrace the views of the government 
of which I am ngent. * » * It will be proper for me to be more particular, 
and give you something of my ideas Of the nature and extent of the obstacle to be 
met. 

'♦ /Vr«^.— ^The greatj and, I fear, insurmountable obstacle is, tbb insatiablb 
THIRST FOR iNTOxiCATtNO LIQUORS that appears to be born with all the yellow-skin in- 
habitants of America; and the thirtt for gain of ^some of] tlie citizens of the Uni- 
ted States appears to be capable of eluding all the vigilance of the government to 
stop the distribution of liquor among them. Wfien the Indians can not obtain the 
means of intoxication within their own limits, they will travel any distance to ob- 
tain it. There is no fatigue, risk, or expense, that is too great to obtain it. In Bon.e 
oasotf, it appears to be valued higher than life itself, if a change of habit in thip 
ean be effected, all other obstacles may yield. But if the whites can not be re- 
•trained from furnishing them spirituous liquors, nor they from the use of them, I 
fear all other e^orts to extend to them the benefits of civilization will prove fruitless. 
I^he knowledge of letters serves as the medium of entering into secret arrangements 
with the whites, to supply the means of their own destruction, and, within the lim- 
its of my intercourse, the principal use of the knowledge of letters or civilized lan- 
guage has been for them to obtain liquor for themselves and others. 

** Secondly. — The general aversion to the habits, manners, customs, and dresi 
of civilized people ; and, in many cases, an Indian is an object of jealousy for 
being acquainted with a civilized language, and it is made use of as a subject of re- 
proach against him. 

«| Thirdly, — General indolence, connected with a firm ooavict ion that the life of a 
eiyilized man is that of slavery, and that savage life it manhood, ease and indepen- 
dence. 

•* Fourthly.—Th^ unfavorable light in which they view the character of the citi- 
zens of tl»e United Si ates— believing that their minds are so occupie I in trade and 
■peculation, that they never act from any other motives. * * * Their opinion 
of the government of the United States is, in some degree, more favorable ; but 
secretly, they view all white people as their enemieS| \nd are extremely suspicious 
of every thing coming from them. 

'* All the Miamies, and Eel river MiamicB, are under my charge, about one thou- 
sand four hundred in number; and there are something more than two thousand 
Pottawattamies who come within my agency. The proportion of children can not 
be ascertained, but it must be less than among the white inhabitants of the United 
States. They have had no schools or missionaries among them since the time of the 
French Jesuits. They have places that are commonly called villages, but, perhaps 
not correctly, as they have no uniform place of residence. During the fall, winter, 
and pirtof the spring, they are scattered in the woods, hunting.. The respective 
bandi assemble in the spring at their several ortlinary places of resort, where some 
k i^'e rude cabins, made of small I igs, covered with bark ; but morecommonly, !»ome 
potes stuck in the ground and tied together with pliant blips of bark; and coTered 
irith targe tbeets of bark, or a kind of mats, made ot flags. 
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■' Keor flicse flnop* of ra^ort (hey plant aom« corn. Theift ori elevni of thM« 
placcB of refort vUhin tnj agency. Th« MUmlea ftnd Eel riTer Miamies reside, 
priacipulj.on ihe Wabash. MiwiEsincwaaiid Eel river, nnd at ih« head of White riter. 
The Potlawattnmies [reside] on the Tippecanoe, Kcinkakce, Iroquoii, Tello w Hrer, 
St. Joaeph of Lake Uicbigaa. the Elkhart, Uiami of ihe lake, the St. Joeeph emp. 
tying inio it, and the St. Mary's river. They all belieye in a Ood, sb creator 
and tjoTeruor, but havo no idea of his will being cDmntaaioated to man, exoept m it 
apfeirs in the creation, or as it appears, occasionally, from his providential gor- 
ernmsQl. Siiiae of them had been told of other commnnications having been mids 
to tJie white people a langlimesince, and that it was written and printed ; but th«j 
neiiherhareconception nor beliefin relation 10 it. Their belieriaafatnreexiiteneeii 
a kind of traosubslanliation— a removal from thii existence to onemore happy, with 
eimilinr appetites and enjoymeala. They talk ofabad spirit, bnt nerer eipreae any 
npprehensioTiR of his irouhlin;; them in their futnre eiislence." 

Among those eagaged in tlie Indian trade at this point and at 
■what is now South Bend, in 1821, were Francis Comparet, with the 
Fottawattamies, at the latter place, and Alexis Coquillard, with the 
Miamies, at Ihe former. Wm, G. and Geo. W. Ewing arrived here 
in 1S22, ana began to trade with the Indians. 

En ronte for the Mississippi, General Lewis Cass and the histori' 
an, H. R. SchoolcrafV, made a short stop at this point in June 1822, 
reaching here in a canoe by way of the Maumee, from Detroit, 
whence this little vessel was hauled across iJie portage to Little 
river, from whence they proceeded on their journey to the Father of 
Waters. 

The following year, (1823,) the State being divided into two 
Congresaionel DiBtricts, John Test, of Dearborn county, was selec- 
ted representative from the district, then embracing Allen, &c., at 
which period there were but about lifty votes polled in the whole 
north part of the State of Indiana. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

Scenes varied — new life — 
New acts in the drama ; 
Still in the " forest deep and wild." 



Establishment of a land office at FortWay^ne, and sale of lands — Purchase of Ban* and 
McCorkle— The original plat — Donation of ground for burial purposes, and upou 
which to erect a meeting house and serai nury—Purchase of Judge Han na— The 
first school -house of Fort Wayne— Early school-teachers- -Great abundance offish 
in the Mauraee— Manufacture of oil— What the Indians thought— Buildings and 
business of lJi*l9-"Storeof Samuel Hanna and James Barnett— Appearance of the 
country in 1819— Scarcity of settlers — Tli £_ Quaker trace — S e^,leM between Fo rt 

' *" * onu StratteiT-iarly purchaeera 



Wayne a nd Ric hmond, I nd.— Recollections 61 ^ , 

of liftld !li;l'e--The Wells pre-emption— Organization of Allen County— First Ma- 
sonic organize. tion here— First plat of Fort Wayne recorded at Winchester — 
First election of county officers — Firet meeting of the County Board— County offi- ^ 
cers — First Juslicesof the pe!^ce"-Eailv tavf*rn rates-- Tuxation---Rp.r)ort on taxa- 
ble property— Wolf-scalp cer ificates- t'irst circuit court — First grand jury— First 
case on docKet— First application for divorce— Tavern license— Application for citi- 
zenship-'-Pay of officew --Meeting of court- -Attorney's device for seal— Miles C. 
Eggleston- -Associate Judges— Report of Grand Jury— The county jail— Impris- 
onment for deht— Court sessions- First will of Allen County — Murder by an In- 
dian Chief, (Biff Leg)— His trial--Fir8t restraining cass— Term of 1831- -County 
officerS'-Judge Hanna and John Right— Judge Right and Pat. McCarty'— Daniel 
Worth— Organization of Delaw are County— The three per cent fundr-Grant of 
land by Congress for canar purposes— Action of the land office- -Cession of land 
to the State of Ohio -Canal stipulations-Canal commissioners— Hon. Oliver H. 
Smith— Trip to Fort Wayne, by Mr. Smith, Judge Eggleston, and James Rariden 
-"Election of John Test and Jonathan McOarty—Eloction of Mr. Worth, of Ran- 
dolph County— Formation of Randolph, Allen, Delaware, and other territories, 
adjoining into a senatorial district- -Re-election of Mr. Worth"-Election of Mr. 
Holman— Allen, Randolph, St. Joseph, Elkhart, and Delaware counties formed 
into a senatorial district— Election of Messrs, Worth, Hanna, Crawford, and 
Colerick- -County Board of commissioners— Countv addition — Taber's addition- 
First Probate Court— Letters of administration — Court terms— Estate of Chief La 
Gross— Appointment of W. G. Ewing- Judge McCulloch— Luoien B. Ferry- - 
Elections and appointments — Abolition ot the Probate Court and organization of 
the Common Pleas Court — Election of Judge Borden— Organization of a Crimiu- 
Court— Marriage records. 



HROUGH an act of Congress, approved by the President of the 
United States. May 8th, lS22, a land office was established at 
Fort Wayne. -By this act the district for the sale of lands at this 
point was also defined, and the President appointed Joseph Hol- 
^ man, of Wayne county, Register, aoid Captain Samacl C, y ance, 
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of Dearborn county, Receiver. After the survey of the lands, the 
President issued a proclamation for their sale, to the highest bidder, 
the minimum price being $1,25 per acre ; and the^sale began on the 
22d of Octoi)er, 1823, at the fort. Considerable rivalry having been 
awakened, touching that portion which embraced the town and 
immediate settlement — some forty acres, in the immediate locality 
of the fort, being reserved for the use of the Indian Agent — the 
most extensive purchasers thereof were Barr, of Baltimore, Md., and 
McCorkle of Piqua, Ohio. This portion of the city is marked on 
the city maps " Old Plat to Fort Wayne," and originally designa- 
ted as "the north fraction of the south-east quarter of section two, 
township thirty, north of range twelve east;" and it was on this that 
Messrs. Barr and McCorkle laid off tTie original plat of the "Town 
of Fort Wayne," as surveyed by Robert Young, of Piqua, Ohio. 
This plat was embraced in one hundred and eighteen lofc.* 

In this plat, Messrs. Barr and McCorkle set apart and donated, by 
deed, a body of ground, gome four rods square, as a free place of 
burial, with the privilege to any denomination, that mijs:ht form a 
first organization here, to build a Church thereon. They also set 
apart a lot, of similar dimensions, and adjoining the foregoing, 
upon which to •rect an oducational institute or seminary. 

But all marks of these donations have long since been destrayed^ 
the pointf alone remaining to remiud the reader of the thoughtful 
character of the donors. 

In subsequent years. Judge Hanna having purchased all the Barr 
and McCorkle claims here, and the lots donated, as in the foregoing, 
being laid ofl' by Mr. Hanna as a part of the place, for general 
building purposes, the dead of the graveyard, were, in 1838-9, re- 
moved, at public expense or by. loved friends, to the general ceme- 
tery, west of Fort Wayne. 

Of the seminary or school-house erected on the donation of Barr 
and McCorkle, the "Fort Wayne Times," as late as 1868, in some 
sketches of the place by the editor, says ; " In this old school- 
huose, many of those, then young, but now past middle life who^ 
yet live here, many dead, and others absent, had their early train-* 
ing for usefulness ; and many there experienced that joy only once 
to be enjoyed in a life-time ; while, perhaps, nearly every teacher, 
who there disciplined the youthful mind, has gone to his final ac- 
count, and soon here to be entirely forgotten. * * * This 
old school- house was built of brick, in 1826, and was then quite 

* Running north to Water street, on the bank of the slough, where the 
water from the City Mills now discharges, south to the alley south of the 
first Presbyterian Cliurch, west to Calhoun street, and east to a line running 
Just east of Barr street. The reason, for the peculiar direction of the streets, as variant 
from a north and south line, is this, that some buildings had been put up by the set- 
tle 8 and temporary streets thus adopted, which caused the proprietors to adopt thesur- 
▼ev to the CDUvenience of those squatt^ra, who would, it was tliought, buy the lots on 
▼hi'»/i their i in provements should hanpen to faU. — ** Fort Wayne Times, 1838. 

f Ju«t west of the ooanty jail, on Oalhoaa street, and nvrth of what is now Water 
tr«»(» 
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large enougt for all needed purposes. * * * It was only 
one story in height, and served, formanyyears,notonlya8 a school-'' 
house, but as the place of religious worship, town meetingSi Ma- 
sonic installations, political speeches, <^c.'' ^ 

J. P. Hedges, who still survives as " one of the old ones of the 
old ones," of Fort Wayne, was among the first teachers in this 
old pioneer school-house. In the winter of 1826, he had it plas- 
tered at his own expense, that it might be the more comfortable 
and neat. A Mr. A. Aughinbaugh also taught in this old school- 
house at an early period. .Mr. A., previous to 1833, had charge of 
the county seminary, at which latter period, it is presumed he took 
charge of a school in the old brick school-house. It will not be 
out of place here to remark that the old county jail, which, up to 
1847, stood on the south-west corner of Ca^hOun and the court-house 
square, was used for some time as a school-room, in which Henry 
Cooper, Esq., taught ; and Mr. Cooper is claimed as the first school- 
teacher of the place. 

The Indians, perhaps for centuries, had been accustomed to look 
to the streams here for much of their food in the form of fish, so 
abundant were they from Lake Erie to this point, and for some • 
distance up the St. Mary's and St. Joseph. During seasons of fresh- 
ets, in great quantities, and some of them very large, they would 
find their way up the Maumee from the lake, and when the high 
water subsided, they were often so numerous, that it was difficult 
to ride a horse or drive a team across the streams here without the 
animals or the wheels of the vehicles running over some of the finny 
tribe ; and some years ago, a company from Cincinnati began, and 
for several years carried on, the manufacture of oil from the fish 
caught here. Many boys and Indians made very good wages by 
catching the fish for the company. The Indians had always been 
of the belief that the Great Spirit had thus filled these streams with 
fish for their special benefit, and when, a few years subsequent to 
the period in question, a dam was built near the mouth ot the 
Maumee, at the Lake, and the fish prevented from getting into thifr 
stream, as their number gradually diminished, and the company 
compelled to cease its operations thereby, the Indians expressed 
great displeasure, and considered it a direct encroachment upon 
their rights, and the designs of the Great SpirU. 

Among the buildings erected here in 1819, was a log house, by 
Samuel Hanna, at the north-west corner of Barr and Columbia sts., 
where his brick block was some years ago erected, and still stands.* 
In .this log edifice, he and James Barnett opened a considerable 
store, for wholesaleing to traders, in which business and building 
they continued for several years — their goods reaching here* from 
the east, by way of Detroit, Toledo, and the Rapids of the Maumee, 
from which point they arrived here in pirogues, a kind of dug out,*' 
though usually quite long, and of one solid tree. 

* Sdt tfketoh of Mr. Utimft is Uttet part of tiiif Tolttmo. 
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^*^ J At this period, the north-west was yet a comparative wilderness, 
sift the Wayne trace, already alluded to on a former page, not a 
house was to be met with between this and " twenty-four mile 
Creek." ^t this point, there resided a man by the name of George 
AyreSj.near Willshire. By the St Joseph trace, the nearest was 
the house of a Colonel Jackson, on Elk Hart Prairie ; and it was 
not until a few years later, that a house appeared, in which Joel 
Bristols lived, about three miles south of Wolf Lake, in what is 
now Noble county. At a later period, about four miles north of 
Kendallville, a man by the name of Norris settled ; where lima is 
now located. On what was known, at an early day, as the " Quaker 
trace," a lew miles this side of I Richmond, Indiana, there was an 
occasional house to be seen ; amai by the name of Robinson lived 
on the Wabash, about thirty miles south of Fort Wayne ; and a few 
Quaker missionaries had a small settlement at the forks of the Wa- 
bash, where they gave the Indians instructions, as at Wa-pa-kon- 
netta, Ohio, in the art of agriculture.* 

At the sale of lands at the fort, as already mentioned, " the iouth 
half of the south-east quarter of the section referred to, and im- 
mediately south of that on which the original town was laid oflF, 
was also purchased by Barr and McCorkle, running to the section, 
line, and also the south-west quarter of section one, just on the 
east of the fort ; while Alexander Ewing got the east half south- 
west quarter of section two-^same on which Ewings' and Eockhill's 
addition were laid out afterwards. * * The section of land over 
in the forks of the St. Mary's and St. Joseph, known as the ' Well^ 
pre-emption,' had been, by an act of Congress, May 18th, 1808', 
set apart as ^ pre-emption to Captain Wells, who was authorized 
to enter it, when adjacent lands should be offered at .$1.25 per 
acre ; but having lost his life, as the reader has already seen, in 
1812, his heirs were thereafter authorized to, and entered it, at this 
land sale, at $1.25 per acre."t 

By an act of the legislature of 1823, J the present county of Allen 
was organized, as then forming a part of Kandolph and Delaware 
counties; and James Ray, of Indianapolis, W. M. Conner, of Ham- 
ilton county, and Abaithes Hathaway, were commissioned to deter- 

» John Stratten, Esq , now residing somftsix miles north of Fort Wayne, came here 
about 1824-5, from Wayne county, near Richmond, mainly by way of the Robinson 
trace, with a load of boots and shoes, which he then sold to theld^Esri. Ewing, tra- 
ding here. At that time, he says, there were not more than six or eight houses to be 
seen between Port Wayne and Richmond. and the best house to be seen here at that period 
was a hewed log house, one and a half stories high, kept as a tavern ; besidrs which, he 
tays, there were but about eight ordinary pole cabins. Besides the Ewings, he met 
Peter Kisrr here at that time, who is still a goodly citizen of Fort Wayne, and, as for 
many years past, still engaged in the sale of Dry Goods, Groceries, Ac. 

f "Foit Wayne Times," 1858. 

$The first Masonic organization heire was formed in this year, (1823) and known as 
" Wayne Lodge, No. 25, F. A. M." The place of meeting was within the pickets of 
the fort,* in the room of General John Tipton, at which place the order regulatly ne:, 
until iinally removed to tbe old Washington Hall building, on the southwest corner of 
Columbia and Barr streets. . 
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mine upon the county seat, which they agreed upon in the earjy.-e* 
part of 1824.* * .,,^ 

In the last week of May, in this year, the firgt election for county 
oflScers occurred ; and the first session of the " County Board" was 
held on the 31 st of May, the same month; the Board was constitu- 
ted of the following persons : Wm. Kockhill, James Wyman, and 
Francis Comparet; 

The county officers were : Anthony L. Davi?, Clerk ; Allen 
Hamilton, SheriflF; Samuel Hanna and Benjamin Cushman, Asso- 
ciate Judges; Joseph Holman, Treasurer; H. B. McKeen, first 
Assessor; Lambert Cushoois, first Constable of Wayne township, 
then embracing the entire county; VV. T. Daviss, Overseer of the 
Poor ; li. Hars, Inspector of Elections ; Israel Taylor, Joseph Trout- 
ner, and Moses Scott, Fence Viewers ; Samuel Hanna, Eoad Su- 
pervisor for the township. 

At the first scbsion of the Board, an election for three Justices 
of the Peace, for the township, was ordered, which resulted in the 
choice of Alexander Ewing, Wm. N. Hood, and Wm. Rockhill, 
who then assumed the position, ^a? o-ffioio, of the^'Board of Justices," 
taking the place of County Commissioners. Their first session waa 
held October 22d, 1824, at which time the 'commissioners gave 
notice of the location of a "State Koad from Vernon, in Jen- 
nings county, by way of Greensburgh, Rushville, and New Castle, , 
to Fort Wayne." 

The following were the tavern rates at that early period : Keep- 
ing horse, night and day, 50 cts ; Breakfast, Dinner and Supper, each 
25 cts. ; Lodging, per night, 12| cts.; whisky, per quart, 12| cts. ; 
Brandy, per quart, 50 cts.; Gin, per quart, 37^ cts. ; Porter, per 
bottle, 37i cts.; Cider, per quart, 18f cts. 

In matters of taxation, the rates were arranged as follows : For 
every male, over 21 years of age, 50 cts. ; for a horse, gelding, or 
mare, over 3 years old, 37^ cts. ; every work ox, 18i cts. ; stallion, 
prices oi the season; gold watch, $1.00; silver watch, 25 cts. ; 
pinchhack, 25 cts.; four-wheeled pleasure carriages, $1.00. The 
report of Mr. Holman on taxable property for 1824, was $112.62, 
embracing delinquents, errors, &c. 

The State, at this period, and for some years later, granted cer- 
tificates ot bounty on all wolf scalps taken, which certificates 
were received by the collector for taxes. '* So small was the tax," 
it is said, " that the State revenue due flrom this county, was near- 
ly all paid off in these certificates, which were usually sent up to 
Indianapolis by the representatives." f 

The first circuit court held in Alien county, was on the 9fh of 
August, 1824, which then embraced what is now Adams, Wells, 

* The original plat of Fort Wayne, as laid out in this year, was duly recorded al 
Winchester, in Randolph county, which, a« the records of the Recorder's offioo here 
exhibit, were subsequently transterred to Alien. 

t " Fort Wayne Times/ 1858. 
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Huntington, andVChitley counties. C. W. Ewing, was at this tim© 
prosecuting Attorney. John Tipton M^as made foreman of the 
grand jur)% which was composed as follows: Paul Taber, William 
Suttenfield Alexander Ewing, James W. Hackley, Chales Weeks, 
John Daviss, Wm. Probst, Horace Taylor, James Wyman, James 
Conner, Cyriis Taber, and W.N. Hood, Peter Felix being discharg- 
ed. The first case found on the docket was that of Bicbard Swain,. . 
vs. Joseph Troutner, for trespass ; and continued. At this time, W. 
G. Ewing was admitted to the bar as a practitioner at law. 

The first application for a divorce in the county, occurred during 
the first session oi this court. The names of the party were A. 
Canada and Nathaniel Canada; which was continued. The near- 
est paper at that time, in which such matters received publicity, 
was the Bichmond, Ind., Anquirer^ about one hundred miles irom 
Fort Wayne. 

Two applications for license, to open taverns here, were also 
made at this term of the court, by Wm.Suttenfitjld aiid Alexander 
Ewing: — the former on the corner of Barr and Columbia streets ; 
the latter on the southwest corner of Barr and Columbia. An ap- 
plication was also made for citizenship, during this term, by Fran- 
cis AveJine, or St. Jule, as then known, father of Francis A Ave- 
line ; which was granted. The St. Jule family, (French) came 
from Vincennes to this place. 

Some indictments were found again.-^t parties for selling liquor 
without license, &c., at this term of the court — each being fined 
$3 and cost. In one instance, for gambling, a man was fined $10. 
The first master in chancery of this Court, was Charle§ W. Ew- 
ing, then a young lawyer of much ability. " To show the differ- 
ence, between the manner of allowances of that day and this, 
when six times as much service was rendered in a given time, 
* * * the records show, that Bob't Hood,* (well remem- 
bered by our did citizens.) was allowed 75 cts. per day for three 
day»' service as bailiff' to the Circuit Court ; Allen Hamilton $16.66 
for four months service as Sheriff of Allen county ; and Charles 
W Ewing, for his services as Prosecuting Attorney, for the term, 
$5. This court after a session of three days, adjourned on the 12th 
pf August, 1824, to convene again as the Court in course."f The 
following year, 1825, the Board of Justices appointed W. G. Ewing 
county treasurer ; and the second term of the circuit court was 
convened at the residence of Alexander Ewing, on the 6th of 
June — Hon. F. Morris, of the fifth judicial circuit, a resident of 
Indianapolis, presiding — Judge Banna oflSciating in the capacity 
of Associate Justice. James. Rariden, and Calvin Fletcher were 
admitted as practitioners of law^ at this term — both men of consid- 

« A very kind hearted man, always ready, in those early days, to entertain the stran- 
ger and aid the western mover, when ever occasion presented ; and many were the in- 
teresting adventures and laughable stories he related to his old friends and th« many 
strangers then often gathered about the big fire of tha log-cabin in winter. 

t *' Fort Wayni Tinwi," Ifibs. 
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erable distinction in after years. Henry Cooper, a man of many 
estimabla qualities, long since deceased, was also admitted to the 
bar, at this terra of the court, which continued only five days. 
The third term of this court was convened at the house of Wm. 
Suttenfield, on the 21st of November, 1825, Judges Hannaand 
Cushman presiding ; and it was at this term that a device for a 
seal was reported by Charles W.' Ewing. Calvin Fletcher 
having presented his commission, was also sworn as Prosecuting 
Attorney at this time. 

The term which convened 13th February, the year foUo'vi'ing, 
1826, was held at the residence of Alexander Ewing, Judges Han- 
na and Cushman presiding, Hiram Brown, of Indianapolis, and 
Moses Cox, being sworn in *as attorneys, and Calvin Fletcher re- 
ceiving the appointnient of prosecuting attorney. 

But two indictments were ipsued by the grand jury at this term 
— one against an Indian, known as Sa-ga-naugh, for murder, and 
the other against a man by the name of Elisha B. Harris,* familiar- 
ly known as '' Yankee Harris," for larceny, neither ol which, how- 
ever, came to trial. • 

At the next regular sitting, August 13th, of this year, Hon. 
Miles C. Eggleston, of Madison, then pronounced one of the best 
nisi priua judges of the west, presented his commis.sion at the 
court here, as president judge, was sworn in, and presided 0ver 
the third term, Benjamin Cushman acting as Associate Judge, 
Cyrus Taber, (afterwards of Logansport, where he died some yejirs 
ago,) sheriff, and Amos Lane, of Lawrenceburgh, father of Hon. 
James H. Lane, of Kansas, was sworn in as prosecuting attorney. 

The report of the grand jury, at this session, of which John P. 
Hedges, now among the last of thfe old pioneer stock yet remain- 
ing, was foreman, relates to the county jail, and runs as follows: 

" We, tbe grand jury, empannelled for the county of Allen, and State of Indiana, 
after examining the county jail, are of thb opinion that the criminale* rooms are not a 
place of safety for peraons committed thereto; that the debtors' room, upper department 
of said jail, is not in a snitable condition for the reception of debtors, irom the want of 
locks, noor, and bedding. "John P. Hedges, Foreman." 

As this report clearly attests, imprisonment for debt was a com- 
mon custom at this period, and continued for some years atter to 
be a common law in the land. At this session. Judge Eggleston 
presented a report relative to the mode of keeping a marriage record 
by the clerk. No marriage record having been previously kept, it 
was thereafter determined to keep such a register. 

The next session met at Wm. Suttenfields', August 27th, 1827, 
Messrs. Rggleston, Hood and Cushman, presiding, Abner Gerrard, 
acting as sheriiF, Oliver U. Smith, being sworn in as prosecuting 

* Harris was a singular character. He lived on the St. Mary's, about seven miles 
from Fort Wayne. Had early adopted for his life's motto — "To be as honest as the na- 
ture of the circumstances would permit." He seems to have possessed a considerable 
Amount of common sense, buthismain failing was, toen^agein at many law suits as 
pdiible, and.il) that way « in pai*t> gained a ^avf unen^iablareputatiom 
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attorney. At this time, Wm. Qaarles, of Indianapolis, was licensed 
to practice as an attorney. 

The next term began May 12th 1828, at the residence of Ben- 
jamin Archer, and was presided over by. Judges Hood and Cush- 
man, at which time, Charles H. Test, and Ajadrew Ingram were 
sworn in as attorneys, and Mr. Test, late Secretary of State, re- 
ceived the appointment of prosecuting attorney for the term. 

It was at this session that the first will was recorded in Allen 
county. The party thus recording, was Abram Burnett. • 

At the next term, November 10th, 1828, Messrs. Hood and 
Cushman, presiding. David Wallace,subsequently Governor of the 
State, was sworn in and appointed special prosecutor. It was at 
this term that the first conviction of /elony occurred — the State 
vs. Joseph Doane, who was sentenced to the penitentiary for three 
years. 

The next term began May 11th, 18'29, Judges Eggleston and- 
Hood presiding; Martin M. Ray sworn in as prosecuting attor-* 
ney. At this term Joseph Carville, for larceny, was sentenced lor 
three years to the state's prison. During the vacation that fol- 
owed, Anthony L. Davis having resigned the clerkship, on the 
14th ofOctober, 1829, the Associate Judge met and appointed Jo- 
seph Hohnan thereto, but to which position Robert Hood was 
subsequently elected, to assume the duties of the office from Febru- 
ary 15th, 1830. On the 10th of May, of this year, 0. H. Test^ 
presenting his commission as President Judge, began the term of 
J 830, with Wm N; Hood, Associate Judge ; Robert Hood as Clerk ; 
James Perry a!^ prosecuting attorney; Thomas J. Evatis being 
BWorn in as attorney, while David H. Colerick, Esq., was sworn 
in as attorney, ex gratis^ for the^term. 

At this term a case of murder came up for trial. A Miami In- 
dian, known as Ne-we-ling-gua, or (Big-Leg,) being the accused. 
A half Indian and negro woman, whom he claimed as his slave, 
had been in the habit of entering his cabin during his absence, 
and taking his meat. After repeatedly warning her to desist, he 
at length told her that if she disobeyed him again, he would kill 
her. 1^'rom her re.sidence among the clan, of which Big- Leg was 
chief, whose village was on the Wabash, a few miles from Fort 
Wayne, with a view to escape the fate that she knew must befall 
her, after a further disregard of the commands of the chief, the 
woman came to Fort Wayne, and was soon employed by some of 
the citizens. 

Shortly after her departure. Big Leg came to town, too, and 
wandering about, he soon discovered her washing, at a house then 
standing about what is now the southeast corner of Clinton and 
Columbia streets. Stealing suddenly upon her, with his long 
knife ready for her destruction, he plunged it into her with such 
force, that it is said the blade passed through her body, and she 
fell dead athig feet; whereupon he proudly ejaculated, *'was'nt 
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that nice ! " Tliough no uncommon thin^, at that period, for the 
Indians vi:?iting here to kill each other, and for which no 
redress* had ever been sought by the authorities, the citizens here, 
•who were then largely outnymbored by the Indians of the region, 
were greatly incensed at this terrible procedure of Big-Leg, and the 
civil authorities at once had the chief arrested, and placed in the 
old county jail. 

His main plea was that the woman belonged to him — was his 
property, and that he had a right to do what he pleased with her. 
When told that he was to be hanged for the offense, he could not 
comprehend it, but seemed to get the idea that it was some such 
operation as that he had often witnessed in the use of the old 
steel yards by the traders in weighing venison, &c., and concluded 
that he was to be iveighed until he was dead\ which fact soon be- 
came commonly understood among the lndian>^ of his tribe and 
the region here ; and as he was a chief much regarded by his 
clan, they early sought to exchange him for one of their number, 
whom they considered rather worthless ; but without avail. 

Having received some explanations as to his probable fate by 
hanging, or weighing, as he understood it, which he seemed to re- 
gard as fixed, he, with his Iriends, thought to have the experiment 
tried upon a dog, in order to see how the animal would act. Ac- 
cordingly, while the chief was still confined in the jail, a number 
of his Indian friends collected about the outside of the prison, in 
view of a small opening, where the chief could look out and see 
the action of the canine as his Indian friends proceeded to execute 
him. Placing a rope around the animal's neck, and suspending 
him from a pole that had been arranged for the purpose, at 
the height of a few feet from the ground, by means of crossed 
stakes driven into the earth, the dog was soon dangling in the air. 
Observing the animal very closely through the gratfes of 
the jail, the violent throes and contortions of the dog at once gave 
him a great aversion to hanging, or being thus weighed till he was 
deal; and when thejailor again made his ap^earance,he urged that 
he might be shot, rather than be killed by such a process as that 
he had seen tried on the dog.f* 

When his trial came on, John B. Bourie and chief Eich- 
ardville acted as interpreters. He was convicted, but being re- , 
commended to mercy by the jury, the governor subsequently 
granted him a pardon; and in 1848, with a body of Miamies, he 
removed to Kansas. 

The first restraining case that came before the court of Allen 
county, was that of Maria Caswell, vs. Wm. Caswell, to prevent 
the latter from selling certain property during the pendency of a 

* Indian usage gtiaranteed the right to kUl one another, if they saw proper, as a mat- 
.ter of revenue, or for other reasons, without any other punishment than that often 
•ought to be inflict.'d by way of common retaliation for the murder of friends. 
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suit for divorce. This case came up at the September term, 1830, 
Judges Hood and Cashman presiding. 

But little was now done in court matters until the latter partof 
18;il, when Judges Test, Hood, and Lewis G. Thompson, (the lat- 
ter of whom hdd then but recently been elected,) presided as 
J udges. Allen Hamilton was now clerk, and David Pickering, 
sheridl As clerk, Mr. Hamilton had been commissioned for sev- 
en years, beginning with June 14th, 1831, all of which period he 
served. David U. Colerick was also again »worn in as attorney 
for the term. 

The first case, that of H. Cooper, vs. J. Wheeled sent down 
from the Supreme Court, occurred at this time. The case had 
been reversed. 

The spiing term of 1832 began April 0th, and was presided over 
by Jud^s Hood and Thompson, W. J. Brown acting as prosecut- 
ing attorney. Gustavus A. Everett, and John S. Newman ap- 
peared as attorneys, and David H. Colerick, Esq., having produced 
a license, signed by Judges Test and Morris, was then fully ad- 
iniued as a practitioner at the bar. 

lu i8;ii^. Samuel Hanna was elected a representative totheLeg- 
ialature> the district then being composed of Randolph and Allea 
couut^e* — Jay^ Adams, Wells, and Delaware, hating since been 
tbnued out ol these, the limits of Allen then embracing the terri- 
tory of about all of these latter counties, west to the Ulinois line. 
Mr. Hanna's opponent, at this time, was John Right,* of Winches- 
ter, lurmeriy a representative from Randolph, and the adjoining 
dititrict As representative Mr. Hanna now served but one term. 

Ddniel Worth, of J|;iandolph county, was the successor to Mr. 
Hunua 

l>uring this legislative term of Judge Hanna, Delaware county 
was organized ; and a considerable region of country then lying 
between Randolph and Allen counties received the name of 
^^ Adams,^ but was not organized a^ a county dntil 1836. At that 
period the three per c^nt lund, amounting to about $500 for each 
oauniy, was appropriated by the State, to the use of the diflFerent 
Qauntiea, for the purpose of opening roads. The territory then 

^ la tho^ Pi<>De«r days, when log cabins of various dimensions, served for the gen* 
erc^l pui'po»ei oi dwelling, court-room and tavern, wherein, in the latter case, many 
ofwu alept iA th«» avoiM room, and not unfrequently,when very much crowded, two and 
vUvv0 itt a ^>^f Mr. Kiffht, while attending court in this aistrict, of which, at the 
tluic, ho wikS Judge. th« landlord of the house in which he was stopping, being very 
xuuuh ci\>\vd^> requested the Judge to receive a bed-fellow fur the night in question, 
Ui«t till might be accommodated. Being averse to '' strange bed-fellows," the Judge 
\Vtt» by UM uivaua favoi*able to the proposition of the landlord ; but being assured that 
Uiu Uiuu was<^ very clever fellow, a good-natured Irishman, by the name of McCarty, 
— the Judge at length consented, and the two were soon " in the one bed," with a rsw 
VYUK14 uKi>4 IN i^UK aAMi mooM, all as full as that occupied by the Judge and his friend 
BlcOuny . Awftkeniug '* brivht and early" the next morning, the Judge began to quis 
Uu IrittU tiicud. '* l^at," said the J udge, '' I guess you'd have lived a long time in the 
Jld oauulry bcfor«> you'd have had the honor of sleeping with a Judge." 

*Xv'*i bo j^bcw, i^'iickly replied Pat ; "and if you'd iivtd in Inland, it would b^t^ 
^N^Ik^iaHlUvy livaganMbEfore ymi'd qt hitd the honor of being » judge." 
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embraced within the boundaries of Allen, was so extensive, that 
the sum allowed her for road purposes, was consideredof little val- 
ue in carrying out the design of the appropriation ; and Judge 
Hanna drew the ameunt coming to Allen county, and bestowed it 
upon what was afterwards called and organized as Adams county. 

In the following year, (1827,) on the 2d of March, by an act of 
Congress, " every alternate section of land, equal to five miles in 
width," on both sides of what is now the Wabash and Erie canal, 
"was granted to the State of Indiana," for the purpose of construct* 
ing " a canal from the head of navigation on the Wabash, at the 
mouth of the Tippecanoe river, to the foot of the Maumee Rapids," 
the same to be commenced at the expiration of the five years fol- 
lowing the passage of the act ; " arid to be completed within twen- 
ty years " from that time. 

iSoon after this grant, the Land Office Commissioners closed the 
sales and entry of all government lands lying along and embraced 
within the limits of said grant, until such time as "the State should 
select and locate her bounty under the grant," which, for a time, 
had the eflect to retard, rather than superinduce and encourage set- 
tlement in the northern portion of the State, and along the region 
of the intended line of canal. A largo body of thjs land, amount- 
ing to some two hucfdred and fifty thousand acres, lay in the State of 
Ohio, which were eventually ceded to that State, by an act of Con-, 
gross and the consent of the State of Indiana, under certain stipu- 
lations, viz : "that the canal should be commenced and completed 
according to the original grant ; and that it should be sixty feet 
wide on the surface of the water, and five feet deep, instead of 
forty feet wide, and four deep." To adjust this, Hon. Jeremiah 
Sullivan, during 1829, was commissioned to adjust and settle this 
matter. 

"In the winter of 1826 and 1827, a Board of Canal Commission- 
ers was created, whose duty it was to examine into the practicabil- 
ity of a canal route across from the Maumee to the Wabash, and of 
obtaining a supply of water therefor, from the St. Joseph, St. Mary's, 
Maumee, or Wabash, or all of them ; for which purpose $500 
were appropriated, and Samuel Hanna, of Fort Wayne, David Burr, 
of Jackson county, and Robert John, of Franklin county, were 
elected Commissioners. It was very difficult to get this Board to- 
gether, but finally it was convened by Governor Ray, on the lith 
of July, 1828, at Indianapolis, and there received from him, plats, 
maps, surveys, profiles, notes &c., of a report made by a corps of 
Government Engineers, under instructions of the Engineer's De- 
partment, from the mouth of Little river, — at which point a prior 
survey had been suspended in 1826 — thence down the Wabash, and 
from the summit at Fort Wayne down the Maumee river. This Board 
of Commissioners met at Fort Wayne in the summer of that year, 
(1828,)and being without a level or any instrument to work with, and 
having no engineer^ and the 9500 *of appropriation being ijuuffi^ 
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cient for any practical purpose, Judge Hanna agreed to proctire 
the instniments, and was thereupon dispatched to Detroit, which 
place he reached, on horse, in two days, then proceeding to N. York, 
procured the instruments, and returned in an extraordinary quick 
time for that day. The Board then proceeded, by the aid of John 
Smyth, of Miamisburgh, Ohio, (an engineer) early in September, 
to gauge the St. Joseph, St. Mary's, and Wabash, at the forks. 
During these observations, Smyth was taken sick, and left the Board 
(none of whom were engineers,) to carry on the work as best as 
they could. From the 10th to the 23d of September, they spent 
the time in examining the St. Joseph river, and the adjacent coun- 
try, for the purpose of locating the Feeder for the canal, and final- 
ly succeeded in locating the dam and Feeder-line to the summits, 
making their own estimates of this, and adopting the estimates, 
&c., of Colonel Moore, under whose directions former surveys had 
been made, down the Wabash and Maumeo rivers ; which, in the 
meantime, had been received from the War Department, enab- 
ling the Commissioners, after the most diligent work, night and day, 
to present a repurt of their labor on the ^26th of December, later 
than was intended by law creating the commission. So exhausted 
was Colonel Burr, by constant fatigue, in caluclation, &c., that for 
a time his mental powers .were overcome, and hence it devolved 
on tluge Hanna to report ; as he did — a report replete with liberal 
suggesrions, and sound sense. This report was concurred in, and 
from that day went on a work which has proved so great a benefit 
to Indiana. In this capacity Judge Hanna served three years. 
The canal lands were located by commissioners, under act oi Jan- 
uary 25th, 1829, and platted, and a sale opened at Logansport, af- 
ter some delay, in October, 1830, and an office opened in the first 
week of October, 1832, at Fort Wayne."* 

The sale at Logansport was attended by a large number of per- 
sons, and much land was then sold in Cass and adjacent counties, 
which resulted in the attraction of quite an influx of emigrants to 
that section and contiguous parts of the State. " But," says C 
B. Lasselle, Esq., " owing to the length of credit given on the pur- 
chase, availed but little in afibrding means for the prosecution of 
the construction of the canal. It was, therefore, found necessary 
to ap*peal to the means of the State. Accordingly a bill was in- 
troduced in the Legislature during the sessions uf 1831-2, for ef- 
fecting a loan upon the faith of the State, predicated upon the mon- 
eys arising from the sales, with interest thereon, together with the 
tolls and water rents of the canal. The bill met with fierce oppo- 
sition upon the part of many prominent men in the Legislature; 
but it finally passed. Its success was duly celebrated by the citi- 
zens of Logansport." 

The " Cass County Times," of March 2d, 1832, gave the follow- 
ing interesting account of the meeting of the commissioners, and 
commencement of the work on the canal at Fort Wayne : 



\i' 
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*^Tlie Commissionei^ of the Wabash and Erie canal met at Fort 
Wayne on the 22d ult,, for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
requisition of the late law of the Legislature of this State, provid* 
ing for the (Commencement of said work, prior to the 2d day of 
March, 1832, whereupon the Commisrioners appointed the anni- 
versary of the birth of the Father of his country as the day on 
which the first excavation should be made on said canal, and by an 
ordei: of the Board, J. Vigus, Esq., was authorized to procure the 
necessary tools and assistance, and repair to the mqst convenient 
point on the St Joseph Feeder-line, at 2 o'clock, on said day, for 
the purpose aforesaid. 

"The intention of the Commissioners having been made fciiown, 
a large number of citiiehs of the town of Fort Wayne and its vi- 
cinity, together with a number of gentlemen from the valley of the 
Wabash, convened at the Masonic Hall, for the purpose of making 
arrangements for the celebration of this important undertaking ; 
whereupon Henry Rudisill, Esq., was called to the chair, and David 
H. Colerick appointed secretary. * * * * * 

"The procession, having been formed agreeably to order, proceed- 
ed across the St. Mary's river, to the point selected, when a circle 
was formed, in which the Commissioners and Orator took tfieir 
stand. Charles W. Ewing, Esq., then rose, and in his usual happy, 
eloquent manner, delivered an appropriate address, which was re- 
ceived with acclamation. J. Vigus, JEsq., one of the Canal Com- 
missioners, and the only one present, addressed the company ; ex- 
plained the reason why his colleagues we're absent — ;aaverted to 
the difficulties and embarrassments which the friends of the canal 
had encountered and overcome; noticed the importance of the work, 
and the- advantages which would ultimately be realized; and then 
concluded by saying, * 1 am now about to commence the Wabash 
and Erie canal in the name and by .the authority of the State of 
Indiana.^ Having thus said, he * struch the long suspended How * 
— broke ground — while the company hailed the event, with three 
cheers. Judge Hanna and Capt. Murray, two of the able and con- 
sistent advocates of the canal, in the councils of the State, next ap- 
proached and excavated th6 earth ; and then commenced an indis- 
criminate digging and cutting. The procession then marched back 
to town in the manner it went forth, and dispersed in good order." 

Hon. Oliver H. Smith, at the period in question, a resident of 
Connersville, Ind.,in 1826, was elected a representative to Congress, 
and took his seat at the session of 1827. His opponent was Hon. 
John Test. Allen County then gave Mr. Smith but ten votes. In 
his " Early Indiana Trials," Mr. Smith presents the following inter- 
esting account of a trip to Fort Wayne, in company with Judge 
Eggleston and James Rariden, in 1825: 

Tho fall t«rm of the Circuit Courts, 1826, found Judge Eggleston and myself well 
luouutod, once more on the Circuit. The Judge upon his pacing Indian ponv: the 
same thU X aftarwards ro4e thr^uj^h an eleotioneering GoDgrassional oampMgn ; I 
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X iidn rode oij grsj ** ^ox." W« vw« joiaed st CenterrilXt bj Jftmes 

od «iu ••i'*l.i •jr-iv.* .«ae j:* :1it» dae*c .i::^:n:kl5 T aare erer seen. Our Conr: 

be held oa i:ie sext Moniar ,i: ?jr: W^va«. We reached Winchester 

tiTi«iiin}{ and look Iod;;izi^ i: : je ioieL ot ?sal W. Wj^y. but so nowapsv 

the arriTnL aoir Lrf^r-^*!^ ir:u :lit* v:ln:uu;$tAuo« loiU oceorrttd when 1 

Soaare o:' I'nv* Uai^ed 5:a:e<. Si'.a^ Wr'^ii:. ri)m;%:> IL Benton and Jaa 

:ii. f^r *tfi.T-»a::oi:. r»a up :? rh:ladet;3i::i : ;Iie aox* day the Pens jlmizac. 

iiCHinoed chir :^ea:ujr^ oeacon aad 3uouaaaa Iiad -uriT^d in that flitr. mi 

l<)«igi3<^ at the UcUed S^aiM UoctL A Aiv d^T» aslw the three diotingiiii^ed 

:or:9 were i:i liieir is.*a;.5. I ^a* a: :Iie ::aie in :ii« n«st seat to Got. Sioas Vzigit: 

:'irai:if in rliolror.. >'l5«o br :he 'japen :ha: Mr. Beaton and Mr. Buchmnaai 7 

in. Philadelphia an-I ca&ea lodi^tn^ -.t: tlie I'niied States Hotel; how did ii 

I h:ic vj'jT name w-i:$ no: announced, a^ v-\}U wvm with :nem? " '* I did noc 

name to tiie prin:er.' ;?o i: Mfi^ iii;ii us. 

JLt'ler earlr bneaki'asc we wen; jiu'tf uu>ro upon our horses, with one hnndredndiB 
rhpui^'a tiie w;'.iemL*sc( be^'^orv us. Ttiere tiero i>iO iniiaa paths that led i« Ton 
\V,irn\ the one bv Oliief FranoN v.»o\lT*r\»v':j oa !hc SalamoniariTer, the cnhcriz i 
rjv>re eosierlj direction, cross in^c the Mlssissenewa higher np and sttiki^ ife 
'-Quaker Traoe.' T-oiu Ulohmoud :o 'core \Va\ue. $«>ufca of the head wat«n ef ife 
Waliasii river. Auer a moaiea:'* cousu'taiioii. Mr. Harlden, who was our 
lurnM :he head uf "Old Gny " to the easi^ns pa:b. and off we started, at a 
traTcIing: jt-xit. ia bi^h spirits. The d;»v passed »waT : it was Tory hot, and thflv 
w:is Hi w.i:er to be hvl for ourselves or uorscs. About one o>lock we came u u* 
Wabas'u rivor» neariv dried uy. bu: tiier^ w:ks ^v.iss iipca the bank for our hentf. 
nnd we dism^uated. Jvviv oT : "'e sadiles. KiaV,':< and s;fc Jdle-bags, when the qaes- 
tion arv'se, should wo hold die horses while th;*\ gra.tod. ci? (hem to bnsfhee, spaarel 
them, ortuirncheiu loose ? Wo agreed that tae laiiei* was the best for thehoraesaBd 
cosiosc for us, but 1 raided ;ho ^^uosiioa ci sat'eiv, aud brought up the old adage, 
" Safe bind safe dud." Mr. Kar'deu. — **you could not drive Old Gray awaj from 
me.'' Judge Egjloston. — *• My Indian pony will never L^ave me." I made noproB- 
ise for my "Grey F*>x." The bridles were take;i o.i:\ aud (he horses turned loase le 
grase. A moment azter» Old Gray stuck up his he-uU turned to the path we lai 
ju<c come, and bounded odf at a tuU $aIlo'f.> swarmin;;: with flies, followed by the 
pacing Indian pony of the Judje, at his highest spoe^l. Fox lingered behind, bm 
Foon became infected with the bavl example of his associates, and away they aH 
went, leaviogus sitting under the shade uf a troeihat stood for years afterwards on 
the bank of the WabasU. Our horses were, a week afterwards, taken up at Fort Defi- 
ance, in Ohio, and broUiiUt to us at Winchester on our return. It took us but a 
moment to decide what to'do. Ten miles would take us up to Thompson's on Towa- 
aen-i*s Prairie. Our saddles and blankets were bung up aboTe the reach of the 
wolves. £ach took his daddle-lmgs upon his back, and we started rt a qtiick step— 
Kariden in the lead. Judge £fgleston iu the centre, aud I brought up the rear. 
The heat was intense. None of us had been much used to walking. I am satisfied 
we must all have broken down, but most fortunately there had fallen the night before 
a light rain, and the water lay in the shade in the horse tracks. We were soon on 
our knees, with our mouths to the water. — Toll mo noc of your Croton, ye New 
Yorkers, nor of your Fairmount, yo Phlladelpiiians, hero was water, **what feas 
water.*' Near night we reached the prairie worn down with heat and fatigue. The 
thunders were roaring and the lightnings dashiug tVomthe black clouds in the west. 
A Rtorm was coming up on the wings of a hurricane, and ten minutes after we ar* 
rived at Mr. Thompson's it broke upon us in all its fury, and continued raining in 
torrents during the night. We were in a low, one story log cabin, about twenty 
feet square, no floor above, with a clapboard roof. Supper, lo us dinner, was soon 
ready. Three articles of diet only on the plain walnut table, corn-dodgers, boiled 
squirrels, and sassafras tea. — Epicures at the 5 o>lock tablo of the Astor, St. 
>Mcholas, Metropolitan and Revere, how do yon like the bill of fare ? To us it was 
sumptuous and thankfully received. Supper over, we soon turned in, and such a 
jiight of sweet sleep I never had before or since. The next morning our saddles 
^ind blankets were brought to us from the Wabash. The landlord provided us with 
i;onle8 and we set forward at full speed, arrived at Fort Wayuc that night, and took 
jodgings at the hotel of William N. Hood. In tlie morning court mot, Judge Egpjle- 
tftoQi President, and side judges, Thompson and Cushman on the bench. Fort 
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Wayne contained about tfyo hundred i,nhabitant8, »nd the Comity of Allen some fifty 
voters. There were no case's on.docket to try of a criminal character. Courtadjoumed 
early, and vte att'^ent np the 6t. Mary's rirer, to Chief Richardville's to see an 
Indian horso race. 

The nags were brought to the ground, a gxa,j Tpony, about iifelve hands hight and 
a roan, rather larger, like Eclipse an4^ Henry, to contest the superiority .of stock 
betweeti thi bands of Miamicfs and Pbttawattamies. Si:t Indians were selected as 
judges— «two placed At the starting' |lolnt, two att^the quarter stake, -and two at th« 
ooming-put pkioe. <-< Eiders up— o^e^r-the track," andttway they went under whip 
and spurt The race oyer, th? judges jne«t, the spokesman^ a large Miami, says 
*• Race even,^ Miami grey talte first quarter, "Pottawattamie roah take last quarter,*' 
and all are satisfied. In the evening^ the grand-jury brought in a bill against Elisha 
B. Harris fkr stealing an Indian pony. Jud^ Sgglestop.-^*< Any ^ere business 
before you, Mr. Foreman ? ". . Gen. Tipton.;— ** None sir.*' ^* You are discharged.*' 

JuDQB Eggleston. — ** There isbiitone case on i&e docket for trial,' an appeal case, 
damages claimed fi'vc dollars. I feel quit^'tired, and will be obliged to my associates 
to tty the case*'' Judge •Cuflhman.—**-Oertainiy." The: case was called; Henry 
Cooper for .the plain tiff* and Hiram Browfi fot the defenjdant. Case submitted to Che 
Court. The action was for damages, five dollars claimed, for killing the plaintiff's 
dog. The witness sWore that he saw the defendant running with his rifle across his 
yard*; saw him lay it on iti^ fence ; saw the smdkel ; heard the crack ; saw the dog 
fall; went to where tlie.dog lay, aufl saw the bnUet-^oIe just, behind the fore leg. 
Here Coopei; rested with a. triumphant air,*and indeed, to a common eye, the case 
seemed bey opd hope, but'to the mini of the skill/ul advocate, capable of drawing the 
distinction between positive and cireumstantiarevMence^s, different Conclusion was 
oome to.— Breokenridge's MisoollanleSr and Phillip's Evidence, stating the dahger 
of listening to circumstantial evidence, and enumerating many lamentable cases of 
convictions and executions for murder upon circumstantial evidence, when the con* 
Tictis were afterwards proved to be i^ntirely innocent, bad been widely circulated 
and extensively read by courts and lawyers until the tendency of the courts was to 
reje;<>t circumstantial evidence. My friend, Mr. Brown, au ingenious attorney, of 
Hoe talents, and, by the way, rathicr waggish, said: "A single question, Mr. Wit- 
ness — Can yoUdwearyousaW thebull6thittbe dogT" **I can sWear no such thing." 
*'ThaV8 all, Mr. Co6per; a case of mere eircumstailtial evidence-, your Honors." 
Cooper's oouutenavce fell ; defeat fttar^ him in tii.e face ; the. case was submitted to 
the Court without t'uirther evid^ce. Judee Cushman. — <<This is a plain case of 
circumstantial evidence. Judgment for the defendant.'* Cooper, With great indigna- 
tion, with his eye upon Brown : — «*When I die I wish it engraved upon my tombsioBis, 
here lies H^nry C6opef-*^ftn honest man.*' Brown, rising an quick as thought : — 
*' Pope. says an honest man is the noblest, work of God. There have been Atheists 
in this world — BoUngbroke of if n gland, Voltaire of France, andTom Paine of Ameri- 
ca, with a host of other infidel writer's who may "be namfed : they have all done' noth- 
ing against the Almighty J Bnt let Kevtpy Cooper be held up In the mid heavens, by 
an angel, fot the whole rnce of.man t.o look upon ; land let QabrieV^^^ his. trumpet, 
announce to gazing worlds, this is God's noblest work, and all the human race would 
become Atheists in d'day ." We retufnedto Winch toter on bur borrowed ponies, took 
our horses that h&d been brought from Defiance, and reaciied the Wayne Circuit 
Court in good time. 

At the expiration of Mr. Smith's term, in 1828, Hon. John Test, 
then of BrOokville, Ind., was elected from the same district, for the 
term of 1829^30, and was succeeded by Jonathan MeCarty,'^ of Fort 
Wayne ; the latter taking his seat in. 1831. 

Mr. Worth, of E^ndolph county, wa? elected State Senator, and 
Anthony L. Davis, of AUen^ Representative, in 1829, during which 
year the counties of Allen, Randolph and Delaware, including also 
the territory north thereof, was formed into a seniatorial district ; 
while Allen, Oass, Randolph, and Delaware, were organized into a 

* Mr. iioOarty had previously been i^ceiver of public money at the land office herel . 
at which time Ca'ptaii;^ R^b^ B^W^AfA.dgP WRt^Seglstcr in said office. < ' 
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Representative District. In 1830,* Mr. Worth w^s again elected 
a Senator, and Joseph Holman chosen a Bepres^ntative from tho 
forecroing district, at which session. Allen, Randolph, St Joseph, 
Elkhart and Delaware were formed into a* senatorial district, from 
which, in the following year, (1831, t) Mr. Worth was again elected 
State Senator, and Samuel Hanna, irofi| the district at this time 
formed but of Allen, Elkhart and St. Joseph, was chosen ^Repre- 
sentative. The following year, (1832,) Samuel Hanna, of Allen 
county, was selected State Senator, and George Crawford, of Elk- 
hart, Representative. The following year, Mr. Hanna was re-elec- 
ted Senator, and David H. Colerick, Esq., chosen Representative* 

The '* Board of Justices '' having, in 1829, been changed to that 
of " County Board of Commissioners," consisting of cfames Hol- 
man, Wm. Oaswellj and N. Coleman, on the 29th of September of 
this yeai-, it having been previously presented that twp-thirds of the 
citizens of Fort Wayne were in favor ot incorporating the place, 
the County Commissioners ordered an election of Trustees, the 
following geiitlemen being chosen therefor : John S. Archer, W. 
G. Ewing, Hugh Hanna, Dr. L. G, Thompson and John P. Hedges* 
In the month of November following, the first meeting of this 
Board took place. 

By an. act of Congress of May Slst, 1830, the associate judges of 
Allen county were authorized to enter some twenty acres of land 
ofi' the west side 6f the fort reserve, at $1;25 per acre, which was 
complied with and patented to them March Slst, 1831. Having 
previously been transferred to the agent, and for the use of Allen 
county, by order of the County Board, these twenty acres were laid 
off, pjatt^d, and filed Nov- 3d, 1830, and designated " County Addi- 
tion." . . . 

The remains of the fort reservation, by an act of Congress, was 
set apart for the benefit of the canal, and, with other public lands, 
at Logansport, Ind., was subsequenty offered at public auction, and 
purchased by Cyrus Taber, who, April 16th,l836, portioned it off 
into forty lots, which have since been known as *' Tabor's Addition.'' 

*At this period there were but 252 males, over 2\ years of age» in Allea county, 
t The winter of this year, (lH31,j was a most remarkable one. As early as the latter 
pnrt of November, snow begun to fall, and continued to lie upon the ground until tho 
middle of March following ; and the settlera, during this long season of snow, with 
their roughly-constructed pole ''jumpers/' together with frolielung upon the ice of, tho 
ac\|ace;^t streams, ^ujght to, and did ei^oy themselves most freely and happily. So in- 
tense, much of the time, was the cold and gi^at the depth of the snow during this 
ioiig winter, that-^though' the settlers sufiSaiied but little from lack of food, and tlie gen- 
eral necersaries of life—the animate of the fbreet were brought to the greatest hunger ; 
and the wolves, of whioK there were still vast numbers throug^iout the northwest, and 
which only disappeared from the country, as' the red man receded — were brougiit to 
such a state of hnugei*, that their fierce howlingi were nightly heard by the citizens 
of the place ; and i\> was long unsafe for the settlers to venture far beyond the limits of 
the town. The Indians ajso suffered greatly this winter for food, and several of them 
were killed and eaten by the wolves. So reduced were the Indians, in 'some instances, 
that thny actually ate dead carrions that iiad Iain upon the ground for months. What 
Wtt3 ni'«t peculiar with the wolves, during this long winter, which exhibited largely 
the nuttve instinct of tliis animal, they would never niake a direct attack upon man or 
l>eaBt, unlew (heir numbers Ir4r« auAoietftto ingUrt their e«eoe$«k 
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Previous to 1825, the afi^sociate judges of the.differept countLes 
iu the State also exercised probate jurisdiction, the :clerk thereof 
acting, also; as clerk of the Circpit Court, while the ehe^ji.ffected fc^* 
bothw < ...■.■'. 

it was in thi^ year, (1826,) November Hth, thattjie prganiijatipn 
of the fi,rst Court for Probate purposes occurri^ii, which met at tie 
Old Washin^toq Hall, and:,w^ presided Qv^er by, Samuel Hauua 
aQd Benjamin Cu^hman. . r 

Oh the 23d of May, (1$26,) in $ small book, some six inches 
fipnare, the first entry of letiters of administration was made. 

The tiext term of this courts Februair l2th, 1826, Was opened at 
the residence* of Alexander Ewing^ and closed at that of Wm Sui- 
tenfield. The third term, August 18th, 1826, was presided pvef by 
Judcre Hanna'and' W. N. Hood, A. L. Davis, Esq., actina^ as clei*k. 
At the term of 18S8, May 5th, Samuel Hanna, executor of A. Bur- 
nett, receiv^ the first order for the sale of land made to him. This 
sale consisted of tt«iro section^ reserved to Burnett at the Indian trea- 
ty of 18-^ — one lying at Wlntfeikiac prairie, on the nortii west side of 
•the Wabash, and the other, just opposite theihouth of Deep Creek, 
or what is now Delphi, in Carroll county, Ind. At the next terini, 
Nov. 1828, "letters of administration " wore issued to Joseph Hol- 
man, *pon - the estate of the then late principal war chief of the 
Miamies, known as La Gross,* who had previorts^ly been poisoned 
and died at' the fort here, neai which h« was buried: La wosshad 
exercised a very oonspicious part among the Indians here as ^r- 
ly as 17^4, and was esteemed as ar very good ma^. 

At the tiexk term of the Probate Court, May 3d, 1830, W. G.,Ew- 
ing presided as Judge, having previously been copimissionecl t'p 
servo in this capacity for seven years, from Setoteiiber lOth, 18^9, 
the duties of which office he is said to have discnarged with marked 
ab'tUty,' tilt 1833, . when he resigned in faVor ofHiiglT fe. 
McOulloch; -^ho b^canie his siiccessdr, also to hold the. office for 
seven years, from June 7th, 1834 ; but Mr. McCiilloch tesigheA tlie 
position after one session, in 1835, to take charge of the Branch of 
the State Bank of Indiana; after which, GdvernOr Nol)le appoitited 
Thomas Johnson to fill the vacancy of Mr. McCulloch. Mr. John- 
son presided as Probate Judge until Angust, l836,when, by gener- 
al election, Lucien P. Ferry f was commissioned to discharge tlic 
duties of the office for seven years, from 5th of October, 1836, but, 
having resigned, he was superseded, February 10th, 1840, by 

* It was After this chief that the town of La Gross, in Wabash county, in this State, 
was named. 

t During September, 1843, Mr. Ferry, accompanied by Thomas Johnson, Fsq., said 
to have beon a very estimable man and a goon citizen, returning late one evening,"* 
from BlufFton, Wells county, in this State, whither they had been on court businosa. 
t he nifi^ht overtook them, an*! a heavy rain coming up, they mistook tlieir way, and got 
very wet, from the effects of which Mr. Johnson died two days after. Mr. l'«rrj% who 
also bore the reputation of a most intelligent and worthy citizen, died in Angust of the 
f oil owing yetfy 1844« at the age of thirty-three. Judge Qeorgo Johnson, esteemed as a 
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Beuben J. Dawson. Mr. Dawson iontmiied but a feW montKs, and 
wag followed by Samtiel Stophlet; Novenifber 9th^ 1840, who h^ld 
the positiort till 1844; when, resigning, he W8(^ follbwed by George 
Johnson, appointed by Governor Whitcomb, who held the position 
till the period of election, in Angtist, 1844, when he was elected 
to^ the oflSce, and held the judgeship tift 1847, when lie Tesigned, 
and was succeeded by Neflson McLiain,' A'pril* 12th. 1847, who was 
appointed to this position, but in the following Augilftt was elected 
to the office, and held the position xiiitil -thii' court was abolished 
by provisions of.thanew constitutioa of 1853^ when* Hon. James 
wl. Borden w^s elected. Judge f)f whaA-is now the District Court of 
Common Pleas^ embracing AU.en> Adama, Wejls a.nd Jittdtington 
counties, with, probata jurisdiction, whope fijrst t^ttn began .Novem- 
ber 3d, 1853. Since this period, the Courts have undergone no 
special change. . Idl the early .part .of 1867, ^ Orinriinal Court was 
created her^e, to preside over which, in the mx)rrth of April, of this 
year, Governor -Baker appointed JSon.James: H.^Flay, Judge, B. 
S. Taylor, Prosecuting. Attaraey ; *n<i / in the month of . Qctober 
foUowipgy by election, Hon. J. W. Bordea assun^ed tb,e judgeship 

, of this court* > _ .; ...•••. ->;'.; ''■.: "'-,.■ 

Gf marriage records, previous: to Ootoiber, 1834^ there .bad .been 
no record of marriage licenses presented bere^ nor any return made 
of the solenanization ..th,er0of i in the county of AUen. XIp to . 1 834, 
while what IS npw Allen coumty^till formed a;pfbrt.of Kimdo^ph^ all 
such licenses had to :be_ procured at the. Clerk's office in; Win- 
chester, the CO wjtyroeat of Randolph. .• , ;. ,-.'',■, 

The first; record of marriage here, pccprring in 1834, wa? that 
of George WJL,tl^iuer/to Eleanor Trputnerj For. some years prior to 
the issue jof th^s i^st Ixcejjse here'^ it was a custom for officers of 
the army to solemjoize maj^frjlage without Ueense; some., were also 
married .upon license issued froni.the Cl^;^}^'a office in iMiami coun- 
ty, Ohio;. while others were propur^d .i^t yincennes, in. Knox 
county, Indiana ; and many camj^ .together a^d liyeci veiy agree- 
able without any license, .atj. all. . . . ; : 

moet worthy and ixxtelligent y^pii^man, wMle f tteuding ajcourse of theplogicalstadiea 
at G«mbier Ohio, ia December^ IcoO, lost his life by the aeoideDtal dlsoli^rgedf a gUn. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Still moving forward — onward ever I 

'* The four first acts already past, 

The fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time's noblest offspring is her last." 



The first court-house — Treasurer's, Auditor's, Clerk's, and Recorder's oflSces — The old 
Jail — The pi*6sent court-house — Post office and post-masters — Mails — The old'pond 
— Shawanoe run-r-An incident— Sketch of Chief Richard ville-^The old sand-hill 
— Exhumation of Indian bones and relics — Steady improvement of the place — 
Population at different periods — Recollections of an early resident — Commanding 
position of the place — Roads — Buildings — General busiAess^— Manufacturing inter- 
ests — The World's fbture great .commercial city-rRailroad interests — Arriyal of 
the first locomotive — First printing office: — Names, and number of papers now 
published in Fort Wayne — Ohurehes and educational relations — Th*e Future. 




HE FIEST edifice erected for court and general public pur- 

SoseSjWas a two-story brick building, built by S. Edsall,. in 1.847. 
hia edifice stood upon the site of the present substanidal 
court building. The original court building was of slender 
build, and after a few years use, it became evident that its 
longer occupancy would be attended with da.nger, and a one-stqry 
building was subsequently erected on the south-east corner of 
cojart-square, with a side-room for jury and other purposes fronting 
on Berry street, which was also torn down a few years after its 
erection. At. the. time of the occupancy and use of this build- 
ing, the Treasurer's and Auditor's offices were in a small edifice 
on the northeast corner of court-square; the Clerk's office on 
the northwest corner; and the Recorder's office on the south- 
west corner of the same. 

At the time of the erection and during the occupancy and use of 
the first court-house, built by Mr. Edsall, the old county jail still 
stood on the southwest corner of the square. This old building- 
was destroyed by fire in 1847. ' ' ' \ 

During the period intervening between the destruction of the 
one-story brick court-house, on the southeast corner of the square, 
and tbe'.erection Qf thei present sjibj^t^tialaod con^^^nding ediiLce 
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in 1B61, court was held in Colerick's Hall, on Columbia street The 
cost of the present edifice was over $80,000. Its corner-stone was 
laid with Masonic honors, in 1861, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion on the northeast corner of the buildinor : 

" CoBNER Stone, laid with Masonic ceremonies, May 1, A. D. 1861, 
A. L. 5861, by Sol, D. Bayless, P. G. M. Michael Crow, John 
Shafer, and Isaac Hall, County Commissioners. Contractors : S. 
Edsall and V. M. Kimball. i)c8igned by Edwin May. Superin- 
tendent, Samuel McElfatrick. . Builder, D. J. Silver." 

Its architecture is a combination of Doric, Corinthian, etc. On 
the north side of the building appears the figure of General Wayne, 
on the west side, the figure of Washington, both in colonial uni- 
form. In the general court-room, on either side of the judge's 
stand, are the figures of Columbus and the goddess of Liberty, in 
fresco. 

As the postoflSce is always an institution of interest and import- 
ance in every place, a little account of the establishment of postal 
relations in Fort Wayne will not be out of place here. 

The first post .master of the place, was the late Judge Hanna. 
H« kept the office in his storey on Columbia street, near where Cole- 
rick*s Hall now stands. The next postmaster W2ts Henry Rudisill, 
father of tho present County Auditor, H, J. liudisill, Esq., who 
kept the office in a frame building, on the north side of Columbia 
street, between Calhoun and Clinton, near the place now occupied 
by Ash & McCuUoch's hardware store. Mr. Rudisill was followed 
by Oliver Fairfield, (brother of Captain Asa Fairfield,) and Small- 
wood Noel, who kept the office in the same place till the appoint- 
ment of Wm. Stewart, Esq., in 1848, when Mr. Stewart took it to 
his own lot, on Oalhoun street, where his present buildiiig stands, 
in place of which was then a frame building, about 25 feet square. 
In 1849, Samuel Stophlet, Esq., succeeded Mr. Stewart, and took 
the office fui'ther down Calhoun street, to a frame building, near* 
where Kline & Marsh's shoe store now stands, where he kept it 
till the burning of the Phoenix Block, on the opposite side of the 
street, when it was removed to the site now occupied by the Qrug 
store of Gratigny & Bro., comer of Main and Calhoun streets. 
Jno. G. Maier, Esq., followed Mr. Stophlet, in 1853, and held the 
office during the administrations of Presidents Pierce and Buchan- 
an, keeping it first on the south side of Columbia near Clinton, and 
afterwards on Clinton street, near where the Mayor's office n<)w is. 
In 1861,M. Drake, Esq.,the present incumbent, received the appoint- 
ment, still keeping the, office for a time on Clinton street ; then 
removing it to Robinson's block, on Harrison street, and subse- 
quently to its present locality, on Court street, opposite the court- 
house, which is considered one of the best arranged post offices in 
the western country. 

The first regular mails began in 1822-3, which were brought here 
on borsebael^ from Maumeo Mid Piqua, Ohio. Prior to that 
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period, the news reached here, only through private and special 
messengers. The mail carriers usually had to camp out one night 
on the road from FiqUa and Maumee, and made the trips regularly, 
not nnfrequently coming through, however, with empty mail bags. 
The mail matter of Chicago often came by way of Fort Wayne, 
and it is remembered, that, for one trip, it was carried afoot, by 'Mr. 
Bird, a farmer, still living a few miles from Fort Wayne. After 
the opening of canal navigation, the Maumee mail was transferred 
to the packets, other mails still being carried by horses, and 
iubsequently by stages, until the completion of the railroad from 
Piittsburgh to this point ; and notwithstanding the march in rail- 
roads, <fcc., a few stage lines still continue to reach Fort Wayne 
from interior points. 

It may here be interesting for the reader to know that 
just east of the court-house, about half a square, at a former period 
there was to be seen a large pond, extending from what is now the 
residence of Mr. Bowser, on Berry street, past the rear of Peter 
Kiser's store, to where now stands the store rooms of Messrs. Town- 
ley, DeWald, Bond & Co., corner of Calhoun and Columbia 
streets. Many of the early settlers frequently caught fish out of 
this pond. A little broot, the remains of which is still to be seen, 
just north, of the canal, opposite the Eobiuson block, meandered 
to the west of this pond, and just north of the court house, extending- 
around the ^ame and running through what is now the alley-way im- 
mediately west of and opposite the court-house, thence to about the 
rear of the Berry street M. E. Church, and across Harrison, thence 
towards the St. Mary's. At the point about where the Berry 
street M. E. Church is, it was some four or five feet deep, and was 
a favorite fishing place. This little stream was known as " Shaw- 
anoe Run," so called from an incident that occurred many years 
ago near its banks, at a point about half-way between what 
is now Harrison and Calhoun streets, the general surface of tho 
locality, at that period being covered mainly with small trees, 
hazle-bushes, etc. ; and where the Indians were much accustomed 
to idle about. On one occasion, a Shawanoe was asked by a Mi- 
amie to take a drink at the point referred to, to which the former 
readily assented, and as he preceded to do so, the Miamie plunged 
a knife into his breast, killing him on the spot. The deed was a 
barbarous and most treacherous one, at best ; and it was not long 
before tho Shawanocs — quite a large body of whom then resided a 
short distance to the southeast of Fort Wayne— rwere made acquaint- 
ed with the revengeful procedure of the Miamie in killing their 
brother ; and each and all were alike maddened at the event. The 
spirit of the slain member of their tribe was to be revenged ere he 
could be appeased, or presents sufficient to cover np the grave of the 
murdered warrior were to be proffered and accepted, before the 
living members of the clan could feel any sense of forgiveness 
towards the murderer and his tribe ; and two day^ a^er the eveut 
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came a considerable body of Shawanoes to the place, all painted 
and armed for a bloody conflict with the opposite tribe. And they 
are said to havo presented a most ferocious and determined appear- 
ance, as they halted npon a little rise at what is now the comer of 
Washington and Clinton streets. 

The matter had now become serious. The Shawanoes had come 
to settle the aifair — to revenge the murder of their brother — and 
the Miamies knew at once that the case had to be met. Nothing 
short of " an eye for an eye," or an adjustment of some kind, 
would serve to quell or reconcile the determined will of the paint- 
ed Shawanoes. Accordingly, Chief Eichardville,* of the IdJiunies, 

* With the birth-plaoe of this distinguished chief» as referred to on page 22, 
Chapter II, in connection with the '* old apple-tree," the reader is already familiar, 
ills father, Druet de Richardville, was a French trader here for some years before 
and after the fated expedition of La Balme, in 1780. Among the many thrilling 
iind interesting incidents and narrations, as frequently recited by the chief to the 
late Allen Hamilton, he gave, some years ago, an account of his ascendency to the 
chieftainship of his tribe. The occasion was not only thrilling and heroic, but, on 
the part of his famous mother and himself, will ever stand in history as one of 
the noblest and most humane acts known to any people, and would serve as a theme, 
both grand and eloquent, for the most gifted poet or dramatist of any land. 

It was a wild, barbarous moment, now more than eighty years ago. Ke-ki*ong-a 
still occasionally echoed with the shrieks and groans of captiye men; and the young 
warriors of the region still rejoiced in the barbaric custom of burning prisoners at 
the stake — a custom long in vogue with the Indians here. A white man had been 
captured and brought in by the warriors. A council had been convened, in which 
the question of his fate arose in debate and was soon settled. He was to be burned 
at the stake, and the braves and villagers generally were soon gathered about the 
scfene of torture, making the very air to resound with their vociferations and triumph- 
ant shouts of pleasure and gratification at the prospect of soon enjoying another 
hour of fiendish merriment at the expense of a poor, miserable victim of torture. 
Already the man was lashed to the stake, and the torch that was to ignite the cum- 
bustible material placed about the same and the victim of torture, was in the hands 
of the brave appointed to create the flame that was so soon to consume the victim 
of their cruelty. But the spirit of rescue was at hand. The man was destined to 
be saved from the terrible fate that surrounded him ! 

Young Richardville had for some time been singled out as the fbture 
chief of the tribe, and his heroic mother saw in this a propitious and glorious mo- 
ment for the assertion of his chieftainship, by an act of great daring and bravery, 
in the rescue of the prisoner at the -stake. All eyes were now fixed upon the captive. 
Young Richardville and his mother were some distance from the general scene, but 
snfficiently near to see the movements of the actors in the tragedy about to be enac- 
ted, and could plainly hear the coarse ejaculations and mingled shouts of triumph 
of the crowd. At that moment, just as the torch was about to be applied to the 
bark, as if touched by some angelic impulse of love and pity for the poor captive, 
the mother of young Richardville placeu a knife in her son's hand, and bade him 
assert his chieftainship by the rescue of the prisoner. The magnetic force of the 
mother seemed instantly to have convulsed and inspired the young warrior, and he 
quickly bounded away to the scene, broke through the wild crowd, cut the cords 
that bound the man, and bid him be free ! All was astonishment and surprise; and 
though by no means pleased at the loss of their prize, yet the young man, their 
favorite, for his- heroic and daring conduct, was at once esteemed a god by the crowd, 
and then and thereafter became a chief of the fii-st distinction and honor in the 
tribe ! 

The thoujchtful and "heroic mother of Richardville now took the man in charge, 

and soon quietly placing him in a canoe and covering him with hides and peltries, 

in oharge of some friendly Indians, he was soon gliding safely down the placid cur- 

. rent of the Maumec, beyond the scene of the turbulent warriors and villagers of 

Ke-kl-ong-a/ The rescue was complete. - 
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was at once called upon by thfe members of his tribe to adjust and 
reconcile the matter, which was only accomplished after a lengthy 
council between the tribes, wherein the Shawanoes finally agreed 
to a reconciliation upon the proffer and gift of severalhead of 
horses, and a quantity of trinkets and goods of various kinds. And 
thus the matter ended— and it was out of this incident — fierce and 

At a later period ih the life of thechief, some years subsequent to this event, be- 
ing on his way to Washington 'City, he came to ti town in Ohio, where, stopping for a 
Utile while, a man oame upto himy.aod suddenly recognizing in ^ the stranger 
the bountenanpe of his benefactor a^id deliverer of years before, threw his arms 
about the chiefs n"dck, and embraced him With all the warmth of filial affection and 
gratitude ! He was indeed the rescued prisoner ; and the meeting between the 
chief and the man was one of mingled pleasure and surprise. . . 

In stature, the chi^f was about fi,ve feet ten inches, with broad shoulders, and weighed 
about one hundred and eighty pounds. His personal appearance was attractive; grace- 
ful in carriage and manner; and bc^ all the marks of a " finished gentleman.'^ Exempt 
from any espreesibn of levity r-a simple chil,d of .natures-he is said to have ''preserved 
iiis dignity under all circumstances. His eyas were of a lightish blue, and slightly 
protruding— "his upper lip firmly pressed upon his teeth, and the under one slightly 
prcjeoting^ 'His nose wasrOihan, jnd the whole contour of his face was classic and at- 
tractive. 

From the recollections of David H. Colerick,Esq., long intimate with the chief, and 
who served as his attorney., transacting much of his business for many years here. Rich- 
urdviUe was computed t^e wisest and most sagacious chief of all the Indians of the 
entire northwest; and ''was the successful head and ruler of the Miamie tribe for more 
than fifty years biefore and to the time of his death ,'* in 1841. 

His mother was a meet remarkable woman. Her Indian name was Tau-oum-wa. 
Chief Riohardvillewaa an only son, and much beloved by her. Her reign as chiefees 
of the tribe, continued for a period of some thirty years, prior to the war of 1812, 
during which time, according to the traditions of the Ii^dians, "she ruled the tribe 
.with & sway, power, and success as. woman never ruled before.'' After her reign, "she 
retired and passed the joaaeeof power to her son," John B. Ricbardville, whose Indian 
name was Pe*8iic-wa(orWild Uat,) by whidihe was always called by. his people, and 
thHi signed it at all t^e ■ treaties he attended, to transact business for thie trioe or tribes 
of which he was the representative or head. With a mind somewhat massive, a rather 
eiosa observer, and apt in his business transactions, he was always extremely careful in 
what he undertook. A most patie;it listener, his reticense often almost assumed the 
form of extreme in4ifference^ yet such was far from his nature, for he ever execised the 
warmest and most attentive regard for all of his people and mankind in general; and 
" the needy never called in vain — his kind and charitable hand was never withheld 
from the distressed of his own people or from the stranger ; and he was beloved and 
esteemed by all who knew him." - 

So well and wisely did he manage the affairs of his tribe — wiUi such wisdom and 
moderation did he adjust and settle all. matters relating to his people — that he was not 
only held in the highest estimation by the.Indians generally, throughout the northwest, 
but " honored and trusted a^ their law-giver wiuL .the most unsuspecting confidence 
and implicit obedience*' — always adjusting affairs between his own people, as well as 
all inter-tribal relations, without resort to bloodshed. A patient and attentive listener 
— prudent and deliberate in his action— ^ when once his conclusions and determination 
were formed, " he rarely had occasion to change them." "Averse to bloodshed, except 
against armed resistance, he was ever th» strong and consistent friend of peace and 
good-wiU. 

Many were the vivid recoUectionahe gave, ^ars ago, to early settlers here. At the 
tiniA'of Harmar's movements and defeat at this point, he was a boy of some ten or 
twelve years of age. But his recollection of the way the Indiana stole along the bank 
of the river, near to the point, long since known as " Harmar's fprd," were most thril- 
ling. Not a man amuong the Indians, said he, wa« to fire a gun until the white warri- 
ors under Harmar had gained the stream, and were about to cross. Then the red men 
in the bushes, with rifles leveUed and ready for action, just as the detachment of Har- 
mar began to near the centre of the Maumee, opened a sudden and deadly fire upon 
them; and horses and riders fell in the streapi* one upon the other, until tlie river was 
literally strewn from bank tobap^ wjthlthe^lainj^bvth hgr^esand men;.and.the water 
ran dark with the blood of the slain I 
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thrilling to those who remember* it— ^that gr^w the name of thia 
little ruD. 

In the extreme west end of the city tb^re wa8formex:ly an exten- 
sive bluff, perhaps some fifteen or sixteen feet higher than any 
other point within the present limits of Fort Wayne, which covered 
originally some two squares. It was, indeed, an imm^ense sand 
heap. When, and how long accumulating, the ages alone can 
determine. The sand is of a rather fine quality, and much of it 
has served well, doubtless, for mortar, in building and other ptir- 
poses. It extended from Wayne street, fronting and within SL few 
vards of the college, towards the river, a short distance below 
iBerry istreet, and eastward perhaps about a square; somewhat 
sloping in its general character. Its highest point was at about 
the present terminus of Berry street. Over this knoll there extend- 
ed but little vegetative life ; a few indifferent bushes here and there 
over it and about its margin, formed, perhaps, the principal part of 
its productive growth, as is usually the case with sandy points. 

* AmoDg whom is D. H. Coierlck, Esq.^ from whose recollections thi^ account is givea. 

" There seemed, in the settling of this section of the country." says, Mr. Coleriek 
" a rivalry between the settlers and the Indians, as to who should tender the chief tlie 
highest respect, for all admired who knew him." 

At the treaty of St. Mary's, in 1818, a reserve of thrfte sections of land was mkde td 
hira, prin<5ipafly located some four or five miles from Fort Wayne, up the St. Mary's 
river, which, since his death, have been in the hands and keeping of his descendants, 
" and now owned and oceupied by Arohonge, (daughter of LaBlonde, the first daugh- 
ter of the chief,) wife of James R.. Gk)dfri, whose interesting family, with some th)«eor 
four other persons, relatives of the same, living near, now constitute the only remnants 
of the once powerful Miamie tribe in this partof their old strong bold, each and all of 
whom have long since assumed the garb of civilization, and not only cultivate the arts 
of peace, but live iipon, and annually and successfully till one ^f the finest bodies of 
land to be found in the northwest. 

It was an ancient custom with the Indians never to council during cloudy weather. 
Open day, and a sun-light unobscured by the frgwns of lowering clouds, were the only 
guarantees of a suceessful council among them. In 1839, at a treaty appointed to-be 
held at the forks of the Wabash — where it is said the Government, through its agents, 
not only spent vast sums of money, but fed the Indians most sumptuously for some 
days, (which latter was a great source of pleasure and pride "to the r*d men then and 
there assembled, for they always liked the white man's far^, and ate most 
lavishly of it/whenever occasion offered)— the principal agent of the treaty, through 
his interpreter, requested a council of the tribes on a certain day, and had assembled a 
number of the principal chiefs present, to make known the desire. Having concluded 
his remarks, which were principally addressed to chief Richardville. as the main rep- 
resentative of the tribes present, the chief, in an unusually dignified and resolute man- 
»er, arose to" respond. The red men, said he, never council when the g^reat Spirit 
frowns. Alr*»ady he has shut his face from view, and dark clouds are spread over our 
heads. When he shall smile again, and the sun begin to alluminethe earth, tfa«n will 
we council 

No council was therefore convened ; and the Indians are said to have continued to 
fare most sumptuously, much to their liking, for several days longer, on the choieefood 
set before them, at this expensive gathering of the tribes, under the auspices of the 
United States Government. 

Such was the famous chief— suoh was John B. Richardville, (Pe-she-wa,) for so many 
years the head and ruler of the Minniies of this ever memorable and anaient strong- 
hold of Indian life in the northwest ; and to-day, in the Catholic cemetery, j net on the 
confines of his birth-place and early associations, is to be s«»en at any time, bv the visi- 
tant to this city of the dead, a neat and imposing marble shaft, upon which may be 
clearly read, both when the sun shines and the clouds lower, the name of John B. Bios- 
AtwijiUi, the beloved and famous ohief of tbe Miamies . 
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The Indiana are said to have had some huts upon it^ some years ago. 
In removing this great sand heap, as in digging at other points, 
Tvithin the present limits of Fort Wayne, the Indians having de* 
posited their dead here and there, many bones and skails were 
exhumed and removed. On one occasion, some workmen thus 
engaged, amdng many others, dug np a most remarkable skull 
—with high forehead and general formation extremely large^n- 
dicating a giant form to the possessor.* 

Somewhat to the south of this once great sand-hill, where- there 
were also some open points, the Indians, for many years, cultivated 
small patches of corn and other products. 

Since the incorporation of the *^Town of Port Wayne," in 1825, 
when the principal edifices were " substantial log buildings," there 
has been a steady improvement and increase of populaiton. More 
especially, during the last twenty years, has the place advanced in 
material Wealth and general improvement. 

The estimated population of the place and vicinity, in 1828, 
was about 600. Two years later, 1830, it had reached about 800 ; 
and in 1840, about 1200 ; in 1850, about 4200 ; in 1860, 10.300, 
while, at the present period, subburbial portions included, it has 
reached a population of upwards 29.000 ; and its material growth 
in building, manufacture, and general commercial pursuits, has 
kept pace with the advance in population. 

A former resident of Fort Wayne, who visited the scenes of his 
boyhood, during 1867, thus writes : 

" Neariy a third of a century ago, when the writer, then a boy, 
was residing half a mile from Fort Wayne, the place was known 
abroad chiefly as being the site of the fort, which gives it a part of 
its name, and as one of the villages on the line of the canal. Co- 
lumbia street monopolized the business,* being the focus of the 
village trade. The only church then built was the old Presbyteri- 
an, now an unsightly wreck. When the act of secession occuiTed, 
and the church' became divided into Old School and New School, 
the court house served as a place of worship for the latter. 

" By the laws common to humanity, most of thode who were 
prominent in business at that day have since passed away, and 
their places have been filled by another generation. A few still 
remain, however, and I have had the pleasure of meeting and con- . 

* Mr. Daniel Ris«r,8ome eighteen or twenty years ago, on the Oole farm, dug up the 
rcmainB df an Indian woman, and also found in the grave a lilver cup, a number of 
brooches, and 4 snufif box, on which was the portrait of Wm. Penn— the figure of an 
ordinary quill-pen being located hear the portrait, as expressive of the name of this old 
Quaker philanthropist. 

Mr. Cnarles M. Wells, also, some seventeen years ago, dug up a number ef Indian 
bones — seemingly a man and woman. On the breast of the woman were a number of 
car-drops, brooches and crosses. A beautiful piece of ribbon was also found sear the 
ear-dro|>s, <fec., which seemed to have retained all its primitive elasticity and beau- 
ty, until touched, • when it instantly crumbled to oust. A little son of N. P. 
dtockV)ridge, Esq., some months since, among a number of other Indian relics, found 
two little Indian bells. Many flints, tomahawks, ^e., have also been dug up at different 
times during the past few years How long many of these boxtes and relies have thus 
boon ooaceatod in tb« eartb* ttoo* oui JtoUt 
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versing with several of the ' old reaideate.' Two teaehers who 
taught my yoking ideas ' liow to shoot,' a third of a ceptury ago, 
are still residents of tliis city. The sohooU wero then tatight in 
the basement of the Presbyterian Church above referred to, and in 
a little brick building, located about where the jail stands. The 
former was then at the eastern extreme of the village, while the 
latter was beyond the weatern extreme. The Old Fort was then in 
the suburbs. 

" During the interval of a third of a century the writer has visi- 
ted, Fort Wayne several times, and has been glad to notice, of 
late years, so commendable a spirit of enterprise exhibited by. her 
business men. Without aqy natural advantages, the city has been 
and must be the architect of her own fortunes. That, truly liberal 
and far:seeing policy which sacrifices the present for the future, 
and builds lines of railroads into and through new, thinly settled 
regions, will yet, I think, make Fort Wayne one of the foremost 
manufacturing cities of the West. If the last few years have done 
much, the next few years may be rnade to do far more for the growth 
and mat(?Tial prosperity of the place. Your numerous churches 
and your seats of learning show that the moral and intellectual 
advancement ofyourcity have beencaredfor; and it is to be hoped 
tliat Fott Wayne will become celebrated for law and order, as well 
as for the enterprise and liberal spirit of its business men. I do 
not here allude to events of recent occurrence. With, these I have 
nothing to do. I only claim, as one, a portion of whose boyhood 
was passed here, to feel a friendly interest in tho growth and wel- 
fare of your city. Peace be within its Walls, and prospejrity within 
her gates. * * Show the outside world that Fort Wayne 
is up to all the requirements of the age in educational facilities; 
expend money liberally in Nicholson pavements ; encourage tiie 
new lines qf railroads by every private and public naeansr; orna- 
ment and improve your public grounds and private residences, and 
in the next decade you may challenge comparison with any city in 
our borders. As a permanent husiness investment^ eligible lots 
are worth more, foot for foot, than in any city in Indiana."* 

" The causes that produced this rapid growth,'' says Mr. Williams, 
are apparent. .The commanding situation of the town, in the centre 
of a large and fertile scope of country that sought this point for 
trade, with no competing town and the facilities for export and 
import, were important elements in its growth. The facilities for 
this commerce, resulted from the important internal improvements 
constructed so as to make this an important point on their routes.''t 

* Fort Wayne Gazette. April 4Ui, 1867. 

t Referring to the canal and railroads. " By affording the means of frhipping direct 
to the lake," says the same writer, *' liie canal drew the trade of a large region of coun- 
try, north and south, immediately to this point. The water power resulting from tliis 
improvement, furnished facilities for the erection of mills and manufactories that were 
a great im[)ortance in its progress ; and from tliis period it took a new start, and this 
impetus continued till the era of plank roads, in 1848. These roads/' says he, "wd-o con- 
structed with much energy and rapidity to a great distanee in evory direction^ attract- 
ing an increased trade from a large and fertile Beoti!WiLQf.oo!M,afc»;ilii!U:: .». -.^i^.-. .: ... . 
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During 1867, upwards of 200 dwellings, handsome and commodi- 
ous storeliouses, and other edifices, were built. 

The general business relations of the city of Fort Wayne, at the 
present period, are of the first order ; and it may be said of the 
business men of our city to-day, that they are among the most ac- 
tive, liberal, and enterprising of the land, with a credit and repu- 
tation for promptness unsurpassed by any place of equal size in the 
West. Of manufactories, of difierent kinds, there are few cities of 
similar size iu the union that can equal her. The busy wheels and 
spindles of the machine shops and factories ; the steady click of the 
hammer; and constant puffing of steam-pipes, at every hand, 
tell how active and how numerous— in " what a heat and what a 
forge "-^the hardy yeomanry- — the working-men— of Fort Wayne 
are employed. Such a scene of industrv and civilization, could 
the ancient inhabitants of Ke-ki-ong-a suddenly step in upon their old 
familiar " stamping ground," would indeed ^' astonish the natives." 
Possessing, as this locality does, the manv natural advantages of 
material for building purposes ; the facilities for reaching, and 
nearness to, the principal markets of the country, with other im- 
portant reasons and advantages, Fort Wayne— if keeping alive 
within her borders those finer feelings and relations of sociality, 
harmony, good-will, and fair dealing, so essential to the better 
growth and prosperity of every people, town, city, and county — is 
destined to become one of the most extensive and important manu- 
^ACTUEiNG cities of the country. And there is, perhaps, no material 
reason why the great central depot — the great mart of trade — of 
the American Central Railroad, soon to connect California wiih the 
East, may not at no distant period, find a seat at this point as the 
most central and important of all the points yet referred to by those 
who have given the matter candid and impartial consideration.* 

The following list of manufacturing establishments, independ- 

• rhe thought of a " Comoq Man," in whose organism -would centre, as a a^and exem- 
plary model, all the more harmonious and exhalted conditions and attributes of ment- 
al and physical life, has long attracted the attention and earnest consideration of a large 
mass of^the civilized world. 80, also, among the more reflective and studious of mai*- 
kind, has the idea of a fi^at commercial centre on the American continent, located at 
some favorable point west of the "Alleghany mountains, on the great " central plain,** 
lying between the seaboard on the east and California on the west, taken deep root, 
beginning mainly with General Washington, D6 Witt Clinton, and others at an early 
period of our country's history, and of latfe years, and perhaps never more earnestly 
and thoughtfully than at the present time, has the subject been discussed and refleo* 
ted upon. And still it will attract attention, until the end is attained. 

Everything seems to gravitate towards a common centre. Water finds its level; and 
globes and men act and re-act continually, both magnetically and imperceptibly, upon 
each other, to the attainment and out-growth of the unity and better developement 9f 
the human race. 

Everything serves some wise end in the great economy of existence; and Commerce, 
like the evolution and promulgation of the great principles and elements of science and 
]>hilosophy, in its gravitative movements from point to point over the old world, has 
for ages contributed largely to this glorious " end and aim " of life— the unity of tlie 
human family-- the establishment of a natural relationship and common genealogy of 
the elements of the globe— organic and inorganic, as their general condition andstruc- 
ture may appear. 

Unlike^ 89t tLf^ea, -^hen the great centre ^f th^-eozninereial world •Might' ta plant it* 
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ont of the industrial relations of the railroad shops, will give the 
reader an extended view of the manufactaring .enterprise of Fort 
Wayne and vicinity at the present period : 

There are three large fonnderies, employing from forty-three to 
upwards of one hundred men each, with an average pay-roll of 
from two thousand five hundred to ei^ht thousand doUars per 
month, and are unable to keep pace with the demand for their 
labor. 

self fttsome favorable point upon the shores of the ocean, or at the mmith of someexten' 
hire stream, flowing ocean ward, or through yadt regions of territory, regardless of 
centralization, or nearness to Uie main body of the civilised inhabitants surroundins, 
sending out, annually, vast quantities of goods and commerce of various kinds throu^ 
one mighty channel, as it were, hero in America, to-day, and for years past, a great 
centre is being sought, wherein and without shall flow the vast oon-meroe <^ the con- 
tinent, and perhaps the world— penetrating in every dii'ection to the most remote as 
well as the nearest points of trade, by railroad and navigable water courses, with ease 
and speed. 

XiCt UB for a moment look at Fort Wayne as one of the most favorable as well as most 
central (in view of the vast population to the east, north and south of us,) points I'or 
the establishment of such a centre. With her railroad advantages pi-esent and pros- 
pective, the reader will already have made himself familiar — penetrating as they wiU, 
m a few years more, in every direction, connecting her, in a few hours of travel, with 
every important seaboard and inland town and city on the continent — even to Califor- 
nia itself. The streanas that centre here, including the advantages long aflbrded by the 
Wabash and Erie canal, with proper attention and theoutlay ofafewUiousand dollars, 
in clearing their channels, ^c, may be made navigable for the largest steamboats. 




ling ready and easy transportatioi 
}x>ints, to the most advantageous centre of trade, to all adjacent points thereto, and to 
the fartherest limits bejond, where demand shall call for supply. While, as a grain 
and fruit-growing, wool-producing, and stock-raising district, in a few years, with the 
proper inducements for extensive scientific culture, in the use of the beet mechanical 
appliances in the cultivation and chemical understanding of the soil, in planting, reap- 
ing, mowing, etc., etc., this, with the great scope of country lying for hundreds of 
miles in every direction around us, may become among the foremost of the land. Tim- 
ber, for fire wood, manufacturing and building purposes, is to be had in greatabmid- 
ance, at every side; and as will already have bei n sien, the material and aoyanta^es, in 
other respects, for building, are inexhaustible. (See chapter I, page 2.) In point of 
health, there are few sections of the country, where the masses enjoy bettar general 
health than Fort Wayne and vicinity. 

These, then, with many other important relations and advantages, that might be' 
named, are of the first necessity and importance in the building and establishment of 
sucha manufacturing centre of industry and commerce ; and the rapid strides that have 
been ma 'e here, in building and general improvement during the past few years-^the 
early location here of some of tlie most extensive railroad shops in the west, for tibo 
manufacture of cars, engines, etc. — point most clearly, if not absolutely, to this as the 
world's future manufacturing and commercial centre. And while, at the same time, 
the suggestion of such a result may awaken a smile of disbelief in some, yet, in afler 
years, (for it will not be the growth of a day,) we may behold its fullest realization. 
Let the reader note the suggestion, and await results. 

Toledo, Ohio, Chicago, lU., and Omaha, Nebraska, are already named as this great 
commercial centre. It is not likely to settle down upon or gravitate towards all of 
these flourishing cities; and as Fort Wayne, with her many rare advantiu^es, is most 
favorably located between the former, and on important point on tiie line of the 
Great Central American Railway from New York to San Francisco, Cal., which will 
touch neither Toledo or Chicago, the chonces are largely in our favor. To this 
end, therefore, every citizen— eveiy farmer of Allen county,— by a continuous due re- 
gard for order, honesty, truthfulness and fair dealing,-^the bitter developement of tfje 
Bociiil. intellectual, nianufncturing, hoiliculturiil, agricultural and general industrial 
relations of our ciry and county, mny nnQ shouhi contribute somethinff each dav 
towardithowl^iUttmaUoAofthisglorioiwend. "Yoluiow not what yashi^llM." The 
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Two extensive file manufactories;: ooe lock factpry; three hj^gfi 

steam tanneries; soap and cai^^^e . factory ; four si^w .mill9; fp^r 
large flooring and dressing piills; an extensive woolen IV^tK)ry.; 
two sposke and hub factories ; two 3hing]e factories , one boilejr 
factory ; three sash and door factoi^ies ; one boz £aetpry ^ two trua|c 
factories; four candy factories ; four saddle and hainees man ufac}- 
tories; five waeon factories ; three carriage factoriea; threje under- 
takers and comn makers ; two plow manufactories ; two potavV 
manufactories ; three copper shops ; and ope large paper mill, all 
doing an extensive business, with heavy shipments, ia spme ia- 
stances, as for east as Boston, Mass., south and west as faf as Ne?^ 
Orleans, St. Louis, &c. 

The business-showing, in Other relations, is equally fair and proou- 
ising. Oi dry goods, grocery, clothing, boot and shoe, china, 
hardware, tin and stove, variety, drug^ book and periodical, milliii- 
ery, music, and other stores, banking housesi, hotels, &c., there aip& 
about two hundred and seventv ; some of the larger business houseB 
doing an annual business of u'om twenty, thirty, fifty^ one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand, to a quarter of a million dollars. \ 

Among the most extensive as well as most impottant adjuncts 
to the general manufacturing interest and business r^'ations of tkk 
city of Fort Wayne, at the present period, are those presented' fcj^ 

the Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad, which wa's commenced' & 

. • . ■ ■ • • . . . ■ 

conditions of this great superstruotupe are yriih us. Let ua improyf, theqa, and vn^» 
" Westward, hoT the seat of eilipire taked its way I ** p&tag out tlpon the still idt "of 
the continent during th« colonial day? of onr Repnblic ^ and a steady influx of emi- 
gration—a continuous enlargement of cror agtieuUural domain^ in olearipg, etc., hMe 
now continued fox upwards of aixty y^ars ; until to-day, the west, in eveyy materifl, 
as well as intellectual point of 'view, is paighty to look upon. ' Loqk, then, at her W- 
^neementi fifty yean or less kenoe} She'll than, and befova, dematid-stiokia totk- 
, B&ercial and manufacturing centre; and Fort WaynA is m likely to \^ thi^ceutr«h-p^- 
l^ape M087 likely-— man any other of the points already brou^t forward. 

The pa«t, in a commercial point of view, maj be no special criterion for the Futu]:e. 
Preiulning that the city of London, England, is now, and foryears past ha^ been, tlM 
world's great eomtniQi!CiBl centre, it n not fully presumable that this centre will, ^ithih 
a few s(^ore yearsj shift its locality to. the city of New York, and there r^ for im hrnn- 
dred. years more, and thCn make its way westward. No ; we shall long ere that peri- 
od build up and most fully establish a oommetioial rAdiut in the west) ^ttd IVom Ii4r 
^tfndiv^ workshops and well-tilled agricultural dislj^cts, wc shall be, a^ ii^ ;u)iiiaa)l 
degr^, we are now, enabled to furnish the markets of the East and Europe with y^t 
stores of grain and other of our productive wealth. The demand for such aceiitr^ is 
Already apparent ; already it is oeginning to mw— to show the atoongest signs of Ilii, 
»Qd to pfas^nt the fullest and most substantial prospects of realisation in future yeiMnp. 

Before the era of railroads, the Lakes and navigable rivers were the principal conrsea 
of travel and trade ; but lattelrv, for some years past, these channels hare greatly 
diminished in importance as well as trade and tntvel ; though by no mean? U&l^ to 
be lost sight of eptirely \sx this relation, as a means of commercial intcropqrse.ye^, ap 
Ipng as the convenience and spec J of the railroad is maintained,-^whioh is likely Hqpr 
centuries to be the case, with the addition of many comfortif, moi)e safety, an4 gr^w 
cheapness of travel thereon — ^f . », , « , . .1 * . _..._ 

any materiiil ascendency in t* 

future ffreat commdooial and 

ahore of soi^e extensive lake or river, or a? some favanTble point on the seaboard, 1^ 

either extreme of the American continent, ia order to be the more exteiuive aAa 

equable in its intorcourse with, and relations to, other parts of the g^obe. 
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1854,* and completed ip 1857. The Ohio and Indiana railroad 
%«8 the fitat locatea hert, which ■Dctenrrefl in 1852; and Completed 
!n 1854. In 1856, the Ohio and Indiana and Fort Wayne and Chi- 
«ftgo roada were conaoKdated with the bhio and' Pennayl- 
yania road, and continned thereafter to coHBtitute the " KttBburgh, 
iPort Wayne, & Chicago Kallroad Company," forhiing a line of some 
SfiO miles in length, which is nnequalled in general importance and 
dticcessfnl baeineBs maiiagement d;^ aby road of similar length in 
the United States. 

' .Being a central point on these< extensive lines, the' companieB 
cArly selected this as most convenient for the location ot the vari- 
bas machine shisps neceBsary ffar tiie re^ir of machinery and 
building of rolling stock, such aB cars, engines, Ac. As now en- 
larged and faciliated, the-shops of the Pittshnrgh, Fort Wayne, and 
.Ohicftgo Company fnniisb employment for upwards of seven hon- 
-dfed mechanics and laborersi with' a monthly pay-roll of over 
'$50.000j Aside from the&e, the travel over the road and the freight 
receipts, have added immensely to the grneral commerciat interest 
land wealth of the place. And already several new lines are cen- 
tering here 'from different points — most prominent among which^ 
>Are the Fort Wayne and Southern j the Grand Rapids andlndima; 
'<Siicinaati,£ichmond,.and Fort Wayne; while the Great American 
'jQentrail Boad will make :tbi& an important point in its roijte fi^m 
lETdw Yorfe to San FranoiacQ. 

The total earnings of the P., Ft. W., and C. road for 1866, were 
1.17,467,217.56 J expenditures, $^,147,686.54. 

I . The shops of this road embrace a two-story bnck depot, 196 feet 
Jong, by 70 feet wide ; a freight-house, 200 by 60 feet •, main bnild- 
iBg of the car shop, two stories, 220 "by. 75 feet, with two wings, 
one 8t£>ry,l88 by 75 feet each; machine and blacksmith Bhop6,327 by 
66 feet, two stcoies, with t^o wings for engine' and boiler shops, 
eacli 100 by 59 feet j a round-house, 60 feet deep by 308 feet in 
^diameter, with stalls for forty ongineB. A new machine shop, 346 
by 120 feet, was added to these in 1866 ; by which they are ea- 
abled to buil^ one entirely tiew engine per month, besides keeping 
-iip all repairs en the westers division of the roads. When it is 
'necessary, one hnndred freight an4 passenger cars can be built per 
JlQonth, besides keeping up repairs on rolling stock. The average 
.•mount of lumber used per month, is upwards 700,000 feet, at a 
iCost of more than W2.000. Already further enlargemetita are 
-Cfontemplated, and a new paint shop and foundry willsOpn be built. 

' "The flrstloooinoti»eth8.treaohed Port Wayne, Oftme by way of thecnnal, in obBrg* 
'*f'B.'"W.,'"Woii:lfhrt;'«ndwBB landed near thBtfarehoufleofD. F. CoiQiiaret.Eeq., Jnn« 
4tfc, ISM. S(( great ir»B tte lotereet ahd cnriosity upon ita arriTBl, that hnndredg of 
iJteoiHienior fortWejneilpcked near (he place of Undine to get a peep at the "iron 
'l^ljife." Mt- W^tella many amnaing inoidentB, as -well iis''hair breadth CToapea," u 
■'ifinWisted with his ''voyage "tbittir, with 'this firet eneine for (he VeBtprn dlTiaioa 
■.•f this TOttd.' At'tiiis bmefljere w.ss aUmfotarf buildirgnear Mr. Comparet'e wan- 
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The general superinteDdent of the western division of the P., Ft 
W., and 0. R iv., O.^ E. Qorhamj Esq., resides at* Fort Wayne. 

The Tdedo and Western road wasbegnn in 1854, and complet- 
ed in 1856, which connects Lake Erie with the Mississippi river. 

The buildings of this road embrace a round-house, 140 feet in 
diameter, with a capacity for 24 engines; a brick machine shop, 
100 feet wid0 by 160 feet long ; a blacksmith shop, 40 feet wide, 
and l60 feet long*; a wood shop, 30 feet wide, and 200 feet long. 
There is also a passenger and freight depot. The shops of this 
road, as in the foregoing, give regular employment to about 300 
workmen, with a pay-roll of <J20.000 per month. Length of road, 
520 miles. Earnings for 1866— $3,717,386;. Expenditures for 1866, 
$2,811,186; with a constant increase of business. 40.'000 tickets 
were sold at the Fort Wayne oflSce of this road during the year 18flj(6 

The manufacturing interests of Fort Wayne, as the reader can 
well infer, from the facts and figures thus presented, form no small 
amount of interest in the general business- showing of the place, 
and have attracted hither many of the most efficient and exemplary 
workmen to be found in America, who receive good wages, and 
not a few of whom have bought property and built themselves 
neat dwellings, with a view to permanent residence in the place. 

With such advantages — sucn a growth in manufacturing rela- 
tions and facilities — what should impede the continued and rapid 
progress of our city in every noble and generous point of view — 
every unselfish, intelligent, and patriotic relation of life ! 
■ The yea^ following the aitival here of the first railway engine, 
in 1854, the "Fort Wayne Gas Company" was incorporated, March, 
1855, and works erected, whose pipes now extend throughout the 
largest portion of the city. 

The tirst printing office established in Fort Wayne, was that of 
the « Fort Wayne Sentinel^ by Thomas Tigar and S. V. B. Noel, 
Es^s^ in June, 1883,* and located in the old Masonic Hall building, 
whieh then stood on the site of Messrs. Hill ^ Orbison's ware- 
house, on Ooluinbia street. 

At the present period, there are two Daily papers and three 
Weeklies issued in the place, viz : the Daily and W eekly Democrat, 
Daily and Weekly Gazette, and a German paper, the Staats Zeitung. 

In a denominational and educational point of view, Fort Wayne 
has long borne a most favorable reputation, as a church-going and 
educational-loving people. Nearly every Christian denomination 
has its representative here, with fifteen churches, including th* 
synagogue of the Hebrew denomination. Some ;of these edifices 

*It was in the Spring of this vemr (I833)that quite a lar^e, elesant steamboat, called 
ihe \* PBBzroifiNov;^' oommandea by Oapt. Deitible, and piloted Dy Capt. Isaac Wood- 
•OGK, of Antwerp, Ohio, came np the Maumee to Fort Wayne, and made a landing 
jnsi opposite where noi^ stands the woolen factory of French, Hanna <b Oo.,on Water 




MiVeike; spetfi tereiiallioiiiv, and lijH fkr into the night, in the most agreeable manner. 
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are moBt handsome in their general architeotural appearance, B,uii 

qnite commodiooa. In public as weU as. private school^, there are 
few places of eqnal size in America that can present a. better showr 
ing in the number and regularity of pupils in attendance each week 
thm Fort Wayne* The reader is already familiar wit^ the locality 
SLJod status of the first school and school-bouse in our city^ as also 
the first schoolmaster. From these small.beginnings^ Fort Wayne 
has steadily advanced, until, at the present period, there ace up- 
wards of 2000 pupils in regular attendance; in the ■ two spacious 
public school buildings, known as the "East-end" and "West-end," 
with a corps of some 36 teachers, and a superintendent, whose effi- 
ciency and care in the disciplining laod culture of the youthful 
mind, are only equalled by their earnestness and good'-nature. Jas. 
H. Smart, Esq., is the present worthy superintendent of our public 
schools, and under his supervision, for the paat three years, the 
schools have arisen to a point of excellence unequalled anywhere 
in the West or East 

Among the difierent denoqiinations there are also several excel- 
lent schools, which are largely attended. There is also ^ thriving 
commercial college here, enabling the poorest to<pbtain,a complete 
commercial and business education at a very small out-lay — ta rare 
advantage in any place. 

In a collegiate relation, aside frop the comn^ercial institute, we 
have two most excellent institutions, the "Ooncordia University," 
and the " Fort Wayne College," both of which are admirably con- 
ducted and well attended. . - . 

Such is the Oity of Fort Wayne a(i; the present period. Let ite 
march still be onward. Let us advance continually, not only in 
things physical, but in all that pertains to the mental ^and spiritual 
welfare of every soul within and without, her walls^ .Let us move 
steadily on, with the Jlight ever in view, adding, d^ by day, to the 
strength and durability of tbe.great edifice of Truth and rrogrees, 
in which we all hope to find an agreeable seat in that glorioofi 
Future when the " good-time "shall have co^. 



Note, to the Rbadbb — BaRATA.-Since the main body of the wprk was printed, in 
looking over the volume, I discovered a few typographical errors, which had been over- 
looked in reading proof and by the printer in the eorreotion of the proof^fOieots ; all 
of which, however, will be readily compriediended by the intelligent reader. The noit^ 
important of these are as follows: In tlie ''Sketch oif the Life of General Anthony 
Wayne," first pa^e, first line, for ''not alone a valiant oiB6or and toldier/' read ^'not 
ONLY a valiant (officer," ha. On page x. of san^e, Xi)th lino fro«i th0 top of ihe wg%, in- 
stead of "whither he soon returned," Ac, read "whehcb he soon returned," &o. In 
Chapter I, page 5, 2l8t line from top of page, first word, foir "ooionol^" read colonial. 
Page 6th of same Chapter, 10th lino from top of page, lor "purported to hftve been," 
Ac, read "reported to have been," <fee. Chapter XXII J, |Mige 373, tih line from 
^ott^m of page, for " liieutennnts Soorgin Beli,&Q,, read " Irtrei«te»ante Seorgtm and 
BftU/' ^0. At the bottom of page 32, Chapter I, in note two, (f) iMginning at first of 
^tvd Une from the bottom of the page, read " thpow^ng ;" Bjeoom4 ilne from boUoa of 
(■Mi% flr9t word, read "very«" bottom line, sa^e page, Qrst wondy road "fort." In 
^hfoAffT ^» pAg^^I^j I7tb Un9i u» a part of the oditiom, thQ wo^d "h^roii^" U ft^Ui- 
hSSu, In " Prefatory Bemarks,*'^ second page, 3d line, "Br. J ]^. Brown,*' shonld bt 
Br. 8. B. Brown. 
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It is the dicUte^of our nature, no less than of enlightened social policy, to honor 
the illustrioui dead;, to bedew with affectionate tears the silent urn of departed 
genius and virtue ; to unburden the fulness of the surcharged heart in eulogium 
upon deceased benefactors; and to rehearse their n6ble deeds for the benefit of those 
Vho may come after us. It has been the commendable custom of all ages and all 
nations. Hence the fbUocwinff. Ifeeble tribute to one of nature's noblemen. 

Samuel Hanna 'iras born October lath, iTd?, in Scott county, Kentucky. His 
father, James Hanna, remo/ed to l>ayton, Ohio, in 1804, and settled on anew farm, 
lying contiguous to the southern boundary of that town. He was one of a numerous 
family, all of whom attained respectable, and most of them, distinguished positions 
in life*. Samuel's early days were passed, like those of most boys in a new country, in 
assisting his Iktber to dear up his farm, and in the enjoyment of such limited edu- 
cational ad vanti^fes^as were attainab^ in. the West at that early day. His earliest 
employment, away from- the protection of the parental roof^ was that of post-rider, 
as it was called ; thiit is, taking newspapers from the publioation office and delivering 
them to subscribers at their residences, located far and near over the country — an 
employment now obsolete, but extensively practiced fifty years i^go, when post-offices 
were almost entirely limited to the county-seats. In this humble calling, the youth- 
ful Hanna passed oonsiderable time, traversing, week after week, the then wilder- 
- tiiss of western Ohio. * • . 

There is one incident connected with his first business enterprise well worthy of 
being recorded for the benefit of the young men whe are ambitious to rise in 
the world. 

It seems that in his nineteenth year, young Hanna occupied the position of clerk 
in a store in Fiqua^ Ohio. -He and another young man, also a minor, bought out 
the proprietor, giving, their notes ior $8,000. Soon after, these notes were trans- 
ferred to an innocent purchaser. Abbut the same time, the goods which they had 
purchased were taken from them by writ of attachment, leaving the young men 
•without meanS) and incumbered by a- heavy indebtedness. Hanna's partner soon 
rellevei himself of the . liability by the plea of infancy. Not so young Hanna. 
Although hi| friends advised him to the same course, representing tnat he had been 
awindli^ he nobly.de^lined, declaring that he would pay the last dollar of the debt, 
should providence ever favojr him with the means. It is but justice to the memory 
of Mr. Hanna to. say that he subsequently redeemed this promise, and paid the debt 
in full, principal iULd interest. 

Integrity and uprightness tl)U8 early evinced, amidst strong inducements to a con- 
trary course, characterized his long and useful career, and gave him immense infiu- 
eaoe over his fellow men. If young men would emulate his example in this respect, 
^he word. failure would seldom be written over their business lives. 
iiabfequen(ly^* ^engage^ ^r some tin^e in teaching a ooimtrv achpol ; and he is 
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represented, no doubt, truly, ai havine been a vigorous disciplinarian — an exact, 
systematic, and thorough instructor. Indeed, he seems, at that early day, to have 
indicated his future eminence and usefulness, by adopting and acting upon, that hon- 
est but homelv maxim that exerted an influence so marked and so beneficial on all 
his subsequent career, and extended up to the hour of his death : " Whatever you 
find to do, do it with all your might,"' or, "Whatever is worth doing, is worth 'do- 
ing well." 

He attended the Indian treaty at St. Mary's, in 1818, in the character of a sutler^ 
or purveyor, in connection with his brother Thomas, fumisliing both food for men 
ana provender for horses, all of which was hauled with an ox*team from Troy, Ohio ; 
he, with his own hands, hewing out feed-troughs for the stock. By this operation 
ho roulizcd a small amount of money. This was his first subetantial acmiisition — 
the corner-stone upon which his su^bsequent colossol fortune was reared. Here, too, 
his purpose was formed of emigrating to Fort Wayne, where he was destined to 
act so conspicuous and important a part in developing the resoroes of the country 
and building up a city. 

He arriv^ here in 1819, when he was in hii twenty-second year. Ho found the 
place a more Indian trading-post, with very few white inhabitants, and those merely 
remnants of the old military establishment. Outside of the " Post" and its imme-* 
diatc vicinity, there were no white settlers, and the country in every direction, for 
hundreds of miles, was an unbroken wilderness, swarming with the red men' of the 
forest. Ho immediately entered upon mercantile pursuits in a small way, at what 
is now the Northwest comer of Columbia and Barr streets. The town was nqt 
then laid out. His first store-houso was a rude log cabin, erected, principally, with 
his own hands. This primitive structure was soon superseded bv a atorv-and-i^ 
half frame building, and that, in after years, by a substantial brick block of businest 
houses. These are still retained by the family and belong to the sharer ot bis joyi 
and his sorrows, his toils and his trials, the trusted and honored companion of ik 
youth, his manhood, and his old age, and who yet lunrivee. May her remaining 
days be many among the living. 

Of course, at that early day, his chief customers were Indians. Indian trade has always 
been profitable, even when conducted honestly and Justly, as is universally oonoeded 
it always was by this young trader. It may here be remarked that Indian traden, as 
a class, have mostly been regarded as about the worst fpeeimens of the race ; beinsr 
chiefly intent, by the basest art(v upon defraudine the ignotant %nd simple-minded 
children of the K>rest out of their annuities, or wnaiever little property they might 
possess. But no such imputation attaches to the <^aracter of Mr. Hanna. Bv a 
course of fair and honorable dealing, first with his Indian eastomera, and den 
with the whites, as they came into the country and the Indians receded, he aequired 
a high degree of regard and consideration on the part of the people among whom 
he lived so many years. This regard and consideration went on increaainc in vol- 
ume and intensity while he lived, and only culminated when the porlali of the tomb 
shut him from mortal sight forever. 

Samuel Hjlnitjl'i splendid fortune was not acquired by defhuiding hk fellow-melt^ 
either white or red ; but by great business sagacity, the most indomitable indnatov, 
and rigid economy. These three qualities he possessed in an eminent degree* Be 
especially claimed credit for his economy during the earlv stages of his baaiiierii 
career ; and often declared tliat he never expended one aollar for any penonal 
pleasure or luxury until he was worth over fifty thousand. How many jroung meki 
of the present day will be able to say this when they are old ? 

From bis first settlement at 7ort Wavtae, Mr. Hannk, ait all timet, nud ok «n 
occasions, evinced a strong desire to builn up the town, to ndvaUce its maMHid in- 
terests in every way, and to improve and develope thereso^rees of the oouMiy-; 
and though not inattentive to his own individual mtf^reikt, tlweilM}n«1 {Mifpeee wM 
kept steadily in view during his whole life. In all meeting of this pM/phl Apt ^ke 
promotion of public improvements or nublie welftre^ he #ik tMitljfh ik cMrnhpftJooUjI 
lind leading actor. He early perceived the indispensible neiceli^iy ief oMniing ^oi 
improving roads and other facilities fot* travel and intorco^nitmiMtleM; hiiitoMly 
appreciate his designs in this respect, it laiky be necesMfy to invert to Hk^iiMrdiltofk 
of things at that time. 

4l ha« alreadv been ranariced, Fort Wnyne, is he fbuhd il, im iHoHX^A ill 4 
Wil4»ffr9li|, ff^ r9i»oved ft^m ^ (mjpnnreiittint*. VUb ionati^'lttWIdmmM M^ 
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•upplie?, except ijxe meansiderable amount Yielded by the chaae, and a very small 
quantity of corn grown on the bottoms in toe immediate vicinity by the occupants 
of the " Post," or Fort, themselves. The chief supply of provisions or provender, 
and almost every necessary of life, had to be brought from a distance ; mostly from 
Miami county, Ohio, by wayof St. Mary's ; bein^ transported by wagons to the 
latter place, thence to i'ort "Wayne by flat-boats, down tne St. Mary's river. The 
dangers and difficulties that attended the shipment of supplies through this channel, 
cam scarcely be conceived at the present day. Imagine men with loaded teams, 
struggling throueh swamps and interminable mud, day after day, lodging in the 
wilderness by night, then conceive the perils of boating on a crooked,n arrow stream, 
through dense rorests, beset with fallen timber and other obstructions in its whole 
course. Then think of the hardy boatmen, day after day, standing for hours waist 
deep in water, cutting away the fallen trees and removing them, exposed to wet and 
cold, with no protection but the scanty garments they wore, and they saturated 
with water for days in succession. Such was the severity of the service, that many 
persons engaged in it were brought to a premature grave. 

The facilities for obtaining goods were little or no better. They were, mostly, 
purchased iif New York or Boston, and brought up the Maumee in pirogues, a 
most laborious task ; or packed through the wilderness from Detroit, on horses. 

When it is considered that these were the best, and almost the only sources of 
supply, at that early day, the gigantic difficulties in the way of founding and build- 
ing a city, may be faintly imagined but never described, nor even fully appreciated 
at the present time. Mr. Hanna, though he clearly saw and deeply felt them 
all in their fullest force, was by no means discouraged or disheartened. They only 
excited the ardor and enthusiasm of his indomitable nature, and nerved him to re- 
doubled effort and determination. He and a few other public spirited men, who 
generally followed his lead, addressed themselves to the work of their removal 
with resolute and untiring energy. 

The fruits of their noble efforts we this day largely enjoy. Pause for a moment 
and contrast the present Fort Wayne and its surroundings with the Fort Wayne 
of 1819. Then but few people, except Indians, no schools, no churches, no improv- 
ed country, no town — ^not even a laid-out town plat. Now, a population rapidly 
approaching 30,000; a well cultivated, densely peopled, wealthy, productive and 
prosperous country in every direction ; canals, turnpikes, railroads and other facili- 
ties for travel and transportation, abound, bringing to the city abundant supplies 
of produce, goods, building materials, and whatever may conduce to the comfort 
and convenience of the people (giving profitable employment to many of them), 
or add material prosperitv to tne place. New structures are springing up in all 
directions as if by magic, temples of public worship, colleges and free schools, are 
being erected and beautified. Svorything indicates thrift, enterprise, progress, 
and prosperity. Society is out of its infancy, and is rapidly assuming the proper- • 
tions of a giant. 

What has caused this wonderful transformation ?-;-this bleak, desolate, and savage 
wilderne8<) ''to blossom as the rose," and become, in this short period of time, the 
habitation of a great, a f^ree, a powerful, prosperous and magnanimous people? 
Such wonders are not visible everywhere. In many places, even in this favored 
land, instead of the rapid advances of improvement, we see evident signs of stag- 
nation, of decay and dilapidation. Why this difference ? In many instances the 
country lacked those enterprising men so indispensable to lead the masses, and in- 
spire them with energetic effort, to direct those efforts, when aroused, to proper 
means and judicious ends — in short, to lend a powerful helping hand, and throw in 
the scale a heavy purse, when other resources fail. Society needs generals in civil 
life, as well as in war. Samuel Hakva was emphatically a general in civil life. 
His name is intimately associated and blended with every period in the history of 
Fort Wayne. No public enterpise of importance was ever undertaken by her citi- 
fsens without hit concurrence and aid. In truth, it would be impossible to write 
the history of Fort Wayne, without, at the same time, writing a large portion of 
the biography of Samuel Haitka.. His vast and controling influence is visible 
everywhere, and was potential for good wherever it extended. 

Soon after commencing operations at Fort Wayne, Samukl Hanna was appoine^ 
Agent of the American Fur Company, a responsible position, which he filled tor a 
nitmlMv of j^ejMt io tlM.wtire latjiftotioa af.tn«.Oomp«ny« Ue ww» alao, Associau 
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Judge of the Circuit Court, and was repeatedly elected, at that early period, and, in 
subsequent yeari;, a member of the State Legislature. To the importanee of fotne 
of his services in the latter capacity, allusion will, hereafter, be made. As his means 
accumulated ho extended his mercantile operations to other places, particularlv 
to Lafayette, where he was, for many years, concerned in a large house with his 
brother Joseph ; and to Wabash, where he was connected in business with his brother 
Hugh, from both of which ho realized large returns. He became an extensive land 
owner in the "Wabash valley and elsewhere. The writer well remembers having 
heard him remark, upon setting out for Indianapolis, in 1843, that he could go bv 
way of Lafayette and return by way of Andersontown, and fbed his horse at his 
own corn crib every night during his journey. 

The American people have been informed that a dim foreshadowing of a canal 
to connect Lake Erie with the Ohio river, was entertained by G^n. Washington, 
and other early patriots and statesmen, as one of the possibilities Of the far future^ 
But they are indebted to Judge Havxa for the first practical conception of tha 
magnificent project. It was in a familiar conversation with the late David Burr* 
in a little summer-house attached to his then residence, at the northwest comer 
of Barr and Berry streets, that he first broached the subject of a canal to connect 
Lake Eiie with the Wabash river, to that gentleman. It rftruok Mr. Burr favor- 
ably. He was a scholarly gentleman, of ability and influence, well and respect- 
fully remembered by the older citizens of the place. The two frequently consulted 
together in regard to this important matter, and partially matured a plan of opera- 
tions. They opened correspondence with the Indiana Representatives and Senators 
in Congress, and secured their favor and influence for the great undertaking. These 
efforts resulted, in 1827, in a grant by Congress to the State of Indiana, of each 
alternate section of land for six miles on each side of the proposed line, through its 
whole length, to aid in the construction of the canal. Strange as it may seem at 
the present day, a powerful opposition to the acceptance of the grant by the State, 
was organized in some parts thereof, and Judge HiUNA was elected to the Legis- 
lature as the especial champion of the canal policy. The contest was ardent and 
protracted, but resulted in the acceptance of the grant, and an appropriation of 
one thousand dollars to purchase the necessary engineering instruments and pro- 
cure the survey and location of the summit level. Judge Hanna, David Burr, and 
a Mr. Jones were appointed Canal Commissioners. Judge Havna went to Kew 
York, purchased the instruments, and, returningby way of Detroit, packed them on 
horseback from that city to Fort Wayne. Civil Engineers' were scarce in the 
W^est at that day, but the commissioners procured one and immediately entered 
upon the survey, commencing on the St. Joseph river, six miles above Fort Wayne, 
where the feecler dam was afterwards built, Mr. Burr operating as rod-man and 
Judge Hanna as ax-mau, both at ten dollars per month. Tbe second day the 
engineer was taken sick and was compelled to abandon the work, Judge Hakna 
and Mr. Burr, alone, continuing and completing the survey of the summit feeder. 
They made their report to the succeeding session of the Legislature, and Judge 
Haxka, being again a member, secured its adoption, and the passage of an Act 
authorizing the construction of the Wabash and Erie Canal. Thus originated, and 
was inaugurated, almost, if not entirely, through the untiring energy, the indom- 
itable perseverance ef these two noble pioneers, Hanna and Burr, this stupendous 
work of Internal Improvement — the longest continuous line of artificial water 
communication on the American continent ; if not in the world ; and which was o( 
such incalculable value to Fort Wayne and all Northern Indiana. They are far, 
very far, in advance of what they would have been, had there been no Wabash 
and Erie Canal. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that they [would . hardly yet 
have been out of the primeval wilderness without that great work. 

Judge Haxna was Fund Commissioner for several years, and negotiated for 
most of the money with which the work was carried on. * 

In alluding to this subject, the American Railway Memew^ of September Irt, 
1 859, savs : 

** Probably no one contributed more to the success of the canal policy during the first 
and trying years of its progress, than Samuel Hakna of Fort Wayne. From 1828 to 1836, 
he was Huccessively Canal Commissioner and Fund Commissionor, besides serving three 
year8 in the State Senate and one year in the House, representing, as Benator, porhapii 
ooe-thiril the entire area of the State^ and filliDf ^in eaeh 4>ody9 fur «rpaffc oi tlie liaia, 
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th« post of Ohairman of the Canal Committee. In these official stations h^erineed tli» 
same judgment, tact and foroe of character which, nearly a quarter of a century after- 
wards, enabled him to render important senrice to the Northern section of Indiana, 
the enterprise of completing, under financial difficulties, such as would have discouraged 
men less courageous in assuming pecuniary responsibilities, that portion of the Pittsburgf 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway lying west of Crestline.** 

Perhaps the wisdom and ability of Judge Hanva were neTer more strlkinglj 
displayed in any sinele act of his life than in the establishment and organization of 
the State Bank of Indiana. When the derangement of the currancy and finan- 
cial embarrassment, consequent upon the veto of the United States Bank and othar 
kindred meaa ures occurred, he was a member of the Legislature. The Presidaat 
had recommended the creation of more State Banks to supply the circulatioa, 
retired by the closing of that institutiop. Accordingly, a charter was introduced 
into the Indiana Legislature of such a character that Judge Haxjta and other 
judicious members thought it ought not to pass. He opposed its passage with g;nat 
power and ability, and was principally instrumental fn defeating it ; but it wm 
clearly seen that a charter of some kind would pass at the next session. A com? 
mittee was appointed to prepare a proper charter during the vacation, to be present- 
ed when the Legislature again convened. Judge Ha^t^a was made Chairman of 
that committee, and to him was confided the duty of drafting the proposed new 
charter. How well he performed the duty, may be inferred from tne fact that it 
passed both houses of the Legislature almost precisely as it came from his ban^ 
within a few days after their coming together, and was approved January S8thu 
1834. Thus was created the State Bank of Indiana, by common consent, oQe of 
the };est banking institutions that has over existed in this country — an institution 
that continued in operation twenty years, affording the people a safe and sound 
currencv, and yielding to the State a large accumulated funa at its close; an insti- 
tution that exerted a marked influence on the subsequent Bank Legislation of many 
other states. No one ever lost a dollar by the State Bank ef Indiana. 

A brancli was at once established at Fort Wayne, of which Judge Hanka was 
President much of the time, and Hon. Hugh M!cCulloch, present Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, Cashier, during the whole time of its continuance. The 
branches of this institution were generally well and discreetly managed, but ac- 
cording to a unanimous public sentiment, the Fort Wayne Branch was managed 
with pr-s-eminent skill and ability. 

In 1836, Jud^e Haitna purchased the large remainingland interest of Barr and 
McCorkle, adjoming, and surrounding the tnen plat of Fort Wayne. This pur^ 
chase, although it ultinfiately proved very profitable, for many years, involved him 
in serious financial embarrassments. He immediately commenced laying off and 
selling lots, but sales for some time were not rapid, money was exceedingly s^rce, 
and most of those who did buy were unable to pay when their liabilities became 
due. Meanwhile, the interest on his large purchase had to be paid regularly. 
Moreover, such was his leniency towards his debtors, that he would, and did, for 
years, suffer every kind of inconvenience and pecuniary sacrifice, rather than 
press or distress them. Multitudes have comfortable homes to-day> in this city, 
who are indebted for them to the kindness and forbearance of Judge. Hanka. It 
was a rule with him never to urge payment of any one who kept his interest paid 
up, and many were in arrears for even that for years together, without being 
disturbed. 

In 1843, an outlet for produce and an inlet for people were opened by the open- 
ing of the canal to the Lake ; the country began rapidly to settle, i^nd the town to 
improve. The sale of lots was greatly augmented, money became more abundant, 
and payments more ready. Then Judge Hanna began to reap the i>eneflt8 of his 
hazardous purchase— to enjoy the reward of his years of toil and embarrassments, 
and of his generous forbearance towards his poor debtors. '* Henna's Addition ** 
u a very extensive and important part of the present city of Fort Wayne. 

For several years succeeding 1836, Judge Hanna devoted himself, mainly, to 
the affairs of the Fort Wayne Branch Bank, to the management and improvement 
of his estate, and to the enjoyment of his domestic and social relations ; accepting, 
occasionally, a seat in the Legislature of the State. During this period, his pet 
project, the Wabash and Erie Canal, was open to Toledo, working wonders in th.. 
davelopemenjk^of botb.tow|i a^d f^ontry. But tiEM.rQ^^.)|Mi4i]M;; V> Fort. WajA 
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irer« in a wretched condition much of the time, and their improrement becam« a 
subject of rital necessity. The question as to how the desired improvement could 
be effected waft extensively agitated. About this time the building of plank roadi 
was coming into practice in some of the eastern states and in Canada. A gentle- 
toan of this county, the late Jesse Vermilyea, visited and examined some of them, 
ftiJ^in^ particular note of the manner of their construction and reported favorably, 
Jbe idea was seized by Judcro Hjlnka with avidity and acted upon with his accustomed 
promptness and energy. He and some other enterprising gentlemen, here and alone 
the line, northw&rd, immediately began to orc;anize the Fort Wayne and Lima Plank 
Boad Company and procure the stock subscriptions: The people were very solicitous 
for the road, but they were generally poor in money, ana these subscriptions were 
almost entirelv made in land, goods, labor, &c. About all the monev usea in building 
fiftv miles of this road was borrowed of the Branch Bank, on the credit of the company ; 
and this was eixpended in building the necessary steam saw-mills. The first attempt 
to let contracts proved a failure. In order to give the work a start, Judge Haxva 
took the first ten miles north of Fort Wayne and went, personally, into the work; 
•uperiritendin^, directing, and with his own hands assisting in the most laborious 
operations. Others followed his example, and within about two years the road was 
completed to Ontario, a distance of fifty miles — ^the flrit improvement of the kind 
tfoidertaken and completed in Northeni Indian:a. Other bimilar works followed in 
quick succession leading to Fort Wayne, among which was the Piqua Plank Koad. 
In the construction of this, as in that of the Lima road. Judge Hanna was an active 
and leading participant. While others nobly did their whole duty, it cannot be 
denied that he was the Hercules, whose shoulder to the wheel propelled both of those 
works onward toward completion. 

When the Pennsylvania and Ohio Kailroad reached Crestline, and it was pro- 
posed to extend it to Fort Wayne, under the name of the Ohio and Indiana Bail- 
road, Judge Hanna was ready with his powerful co-operation. He was largely 
instrumental in inducing the people of Allen county to vote a subscription of 1100- 
000 to its capital stock. This was theturning point of the groat enterprise at that 
time. Without this timely aid, tht) work would have been indefinitely postponed, 
if not entirely defeated. The project was strong in merit, l^ut weak in funds. It 
wasdifiicuit to find responsible parties who were willing to undertake the construc- 
tion of the work ; but Judge Hanna, as in all else, was equal to the emergency. 
In 1852, he, in connection with our respected fellow citizen, Pliny Hoagland, Esq., 
and the lato Hon. Wm. Mitchell, took the whole oontract from Crestline to Fort 
Wayne, 132 miles, and immediately entered upon the prosecution of the work. 
After making some progress, the available means of the company became entirely 
exhausted, and the work was suddenly brought to a stand-still. A meeting of the 
directors whs called at Bucyrus ; but the prospect presented was all dark and dubi- 
ous. No one could devise the ways and means to advance a step in the work. The 
case looked hopeless und desperate. Dr. Merriman, the President of the company, 
a uiost amiable and estimable gentleman, resigned in despair of rendering any fur- 
ther service. Judge Hanka was immediutely elected to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by his resignation. In three days he was in the Eastern cities, pledging his indi- 
vidual credit' and that of his coadjutors, Hoagland and Mitchell, for funds. This 
effected, without delay, ho hastened to Montreal and Quebec, to redeem iron that 
had been forfeited for non payment of transportation. In this he was successful. 
The crisis was passed — light was ahead. Work was resumed. The Qhio and Indi- 
ana Bailroad was again making progress, and in November, 1864, overcoming 
tlie most formidable obstacles, the cars from Pittsburg and Philadelphia, oamo roll- 
ing into Fort Wayne, waking the echoes of the wilderness as they came, and bring- 
ing hilarious joy and gladness to this hitherto isolated community. Then '^was 
the town all a jubilee of feasts," festivity and exultation, such as it had never exhib- 
ited before, and possibly may never exhibit again. It was the initial line of a 
system of railroads that are destined, at no distant day, to radiate, from Fort 
Wayne, "like the spokes from the hub of a wheel." 

In the autumn of 1852, while incumbered with the building and financial embar- 
rassments of the Ohio and Indiana Railroad, the Fort Wayne and Chicago Rail- 
road company was organized, and Judge Haxka was elected President. "The 
meaai of this oompaaytaproteoate the work were to b« dedred, nudiily, flrom tlui 
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iald of the stock and bonds. The stock suhicriptionB which were paid in cash into 
the Treasury, were very small — amounting, perhaps, in all, to less than three per 
tent on the final cost of building and equiping the road between Fort Wayne and 
Chicago. The stock subscriptions were paid, mostly, in uncultivated lands, farms, 
town-Tots, and labor upon tne road. A large portion of the real estate thus con- 
veyed to the company in payment of subscriptions to stock, (over $1,000,000 in 
value,) was mortgaged by the company to obtain the necessary cash means to pay 
for grading the road-way." Other cash means had to be derived from the sale of 
bon£ ; hnd, as the company had been but recently organized, with but little or no 
work done on its line of road, of course, its securities met with no ready sale. In 
th«) fEtce of these, discouraging circumstances, which would have overwhelmed almost 
any other man, Judee Haxka went resolutely to work on the new line. He was thus, 
President and chief manager of two companies — ^both without monej^, except what 
his own exertions provided — whose united Hues extended from Crestline to Chicago, 
a distance of 280 miles, and a leading contractor for the construction of one of them. 
Instead of being overcome or depressed by this immense responsibility; instead of 
fikinting or faltering under ihe load that would have crushed most other men,, he 
was fully up to the occasion. The difficulties that surrounded him only nerved him 
to the exertion of his great powers. The brightness of his true character never 
blazed eut in fuller effulgence. Tne greater the pressure, the greater was alwaya 
his resources, and the greater the elasticity of his nature. 

Under such adverse circumstances, as above alluded to, it was not to be expected 
that the work would progress with groat rapidity. The Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road Company extended a little assistance to the new enterprise, but not sufficient 
to effect any very decided result. In the beginning of 1856, nowevef, the cars were 
running to Columbia City, and considerable grading had been done between that 
town and Plymouth, a distance of 45 miles further west. 

During that year, it became apparent to many of the stockholders, as well aa 
managers of the separate corporations, extending from Pittsburg to Chicaeo, and 
which, in fact, for all practical and business purposes, formed but one lino, that the 
nterests and convenience of each, as well as of the public, would be promoted by 
merging^ their seperate existence into one great consolidated company. Judge Uakka 
early and earnestly espoused the cause of consolidation, and a meeting was called at 
Fort Wayne to consider and act upon the subject. Contrary to expectation, consid- 
erable opposition to the projected consolidation manifested itself at this meeting, 
headed and managed by the shrewd and talented Charles L. Boalt, encouraged and 
assisted by others nardly less astute. The debate was animated and exciting. The 
best talent on both aides was warmly enlisted. The contest extended to considerable 
length, and its issue appeared doubtful. Before the debate closed, Jud^e Hakka 
rose for a final appeal No one who heard that brief effort will forget it. It was 
a condensed array of facts and arguments—a splendid out-burst of burning, earnest 
eloquence. The opposition was literally crushed out. The vote resulted in a larffe 
majority for consoliaation — many who had opposed it in the beginning, voting in its 
favor. Thus, on the first day of August, 1856, the three minor corporations were 
obliterated on terms satis;factory to themselves, and the great Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago Railtcad Company succeeded to their franchises and 
liabilities. 

The Hon. G. W. Cass was elected President, and Judge Hanka Vice President 
of the consolidated company ; the former holding the position until the present day, 
and the latter until his decease. Out of respect to the memory of the late incumbent, 
the vacancy has never since been filled. 

The new arrangement infused new life and energy into the work. Jesse L« 
Williams, Esq., was appointed Chief Engineer, and under his vigorous management, 
in November, a little over three monAis after the consolidation, the road was open 
to Plymouth, sixty-six miles west of Port Wayne. That section of the Cincinnati, 
Peru, and Chicago Bailroad, extending from Plymouth to La Porte, and there con- 
necting with the Southern Michigan and Nort&ern Indiana Railroad; was opened 
for business about the same time ; thus civing, by the aid of two other lines, a through 
route from Pittsburg to Chicago. The idea was conceived, andgained some strength, 
of permitting the western terminus of the Pittsbure, Fort Wavne, and Chicfug^ 
Road to rest at Plymouth for a whU%4>erhaptik|dtSaii8lj|. §M.9i. rtaoUng Chi- 
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cftgo orer the two other routes, by way of La Porte. Thii plan Judge Havita 
opposed with even more than his usual vigor and ability, and wai largely instru- 
mental in defeating it. Nothing less than a direct, independent line — the company's 
cwnline — would satisfy him. As the round-about arrangement, upon trial, proved 
disadvantageous to the company, it was abandoned, and the direct line pusiied for- 
ward to an early completion. 

While Judge Hahna would never yield an iota of the interests t>f the company 
to any outside consideration, he was not unmindful of the interests of Fort Wayne, 
nor, perhaps, of his own individual interests. When those of the company could 
be "as well, or better, subserved at Fort Wayne than elsewhere, he preferred Fert 
Wayne. Hence his untiring efforts for the establishment and building up, here, of 
the immense repair shops and manufactories that constitute so important a feature 
of Port Wayne. 

To him are we, mainly, if not entirely, indebted for the incalculable benefit derived 
from their location here. His sagacity foresaw their importance from th« 
beginning, and he never, for a moment, lost sight of it. flehad the aid and co-opera- 
tion of other able and influential men, but he had to encounter the determined 
oppo^fition of others equally able and influential. Those who are £amiliar with the 
proceedings of the Board of Directors, from the time of the consolidation, onward, 
know with what persistent industry and faithfulness he pursued this cherished object. 
Sometimes he advanced towards it by direct approaches — sometimes by strategy, or 
a *^ flank movement" — ^but he always advanced, never receded. Success was the 
work of years, but success was achieved at last, and the people of this city are now 
enjoying, and always will enjoy the fruits of those enduring, persevering, eflfeotive 
exertions for their benefit, that were silently, steadfastly prosecuted all thrtse years, 
and of whicl^ few of them were aware until the work was consummated. Judge 
Hanna, by his wisdom, his moderation, his prudence, his conciliatory manners. 

Possessed a standing, and exerted an influence in, the Board of Directors, equalled 
y few and surpassed by none ; and now, that he has ceased from his labors and 
gone to his reward, it is no disparagement to the other distinguished gentlemen 
who composed that Board, nor evidence of undue partiality on the part of his 
friends, when they regard him as having been ^' the noblest Roman of them all." 

On the 12th day of June, 1866, the day after the death of Judge Hanna, a 
meeting of condolence was held at the Court House by the citizens of Fort Wayne , 
and aUdressed by Hon. Joseph K. Edgerton. At the risk of some repetition, 
the following truthful and eloquent passages are extracted from his address on that 
occasion * * * * * * *■* * 

<* When I flrat Jcnew Judge HiiirHA, he was a large town proprietor in Fort Wayne, and a large Beal 
Xdtafe owner in Allen connty— reputed rich in property, but poor in money— and ail the powen of hia 
mind and body seemed identified with and concentrated on the developement of his county, and the 
building up of Fort Wayne. Ue had before been an active coadjutor in the construction of the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, and,as one of the Fund Oommissioners of Indiana, had in part borne well the heary 
burden <>f managing the finances of the State, daring the darkest period of its financial history. 

The Wabash and Erie Canal, upon which great hup^ had been based, had not realized those hopes. 
It had doHe much, but not all that was required, for the material developement of the Wabash Valley. 
It had helped Fort Wayne to grow f^om an Indian frontier trading post, to a thriring county town of 
some 2,0(K) or 3,000 people— but with the proje ;tion and construction of Bililroadf on the North and South 
of as, drawing to them the movem3nt of men to the Northwest, Fort Wayne and Northern Indiana 
were passed by, and it plainly was not in the power of the Wabash and Erie Canal to save Fort Wayne 
firom imi>ending staguAtion. No man more clearly saw this than did Judge Uarma, nor was more active 
i^nd able in effort than he to avoid the impending evil. 

A section of country so thinly peopled and sw poor in money as ours was t|ien, was not able to build 
railroads, and at first but little hope was felt, or effort made in that direction. Plank-roads, then a new 
and popular mode of public improvement — the materials and means Ibr which were in our powop— 
were first looked to, to supply the growing want of easy transportation, and to them. Judge Haiiiia., 
chief among our citizens, directed his energies. He was a projector and active and leading worker in 
the Fort Wayne and Lima Plank Boad and in the Piqua Plank Road, two prujects by which Fort Wayne 
yought to draw to itself a large Northern and Southern trade naturally belonging to it. Citiaens of 
sixteen or eighteen years residence here, all know how faithfully Judge Hanna worked to build plank 
roads. With the eftlcient co-op oration of Wm. Mitchell, Drusui Nichols and other public spirited citl- 
sens in and out of Fort Wayne, the Lima Plank Road, fifty miles long, was built, anc this eoon led te 
the construction of the Bluffton, and, in part, the Columbia, the Ovshen and the Piqoa plank roads, all 
of which did their part and much, to advance the growth and prosperity of Fort Wayne. 

Judge Hakma lot only planned and worked with his head, but with hi4 hands also, in building th* 
Lima Plank Road. He was one of the contractors on that work, and I well remember seeing him on 
ofie occasion, with ax in hand, superintending the work and showing the workmen how to lay the pUutk 

phink roads had theiF day-4b«j wsrapooirKubttUmtfls for tbo iroa wa^, and.tht loco^mftivoKOwyr j»t 
tiesnt. 
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When thnt^frand national line of railway, wkiek is now the pride and strength of Fort Wayne, and 
with which his name is forever identified, the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago 'Bail way, was first 
projected, — beginning with the section from Pittsburg to Massillon, thence from Jtfassillon to Crestline, 
thence from Creetline to Wort Wayne, and finally developing in the grand idea of a consolidated con'tin- 
UOU4 Use of railway from Pittsburg to Chicago---Jndge HiiiiNA was among the first to see, to appreciate, 
and to take hold of the golden enterprise, that was, in ten years time, to bring up Fort Wayne from 
the condition of an iniigiiificant county town, to rank and dignity among the first commernial 
and manufactariug towns of Indiana ; and not only to do that, but to make hundreds of miles of before 
wilderness coantry, to bear, their golden grain, aad to dot them over with thriving, busy towns and 
villages. 

Judge Hi]i9A early became identified with the Ohio smd Indiana Railroad*— the middle section be- 
tween Crestline and Fort Wayne— of what is now the Pittsburg, Foit Wayne & Chicago road>-ou which 
work was comroeuoed in the Spring of T8.^2. He was greatly instrumental in procuring the Indiana char- 
ter for this road, and the All^n County, Indiana, subscription of il<iO,000, and other county subscriptions 
in Ohio to aid in its construction. . In 1852 he succeeded Dr. Merriman as President of the road, and became 
emphatioally Its leading spirit. In September, 1852, he was made first President of the Fort Wayne and 
Chicago Railroad Company, on its organization at Warsaw* From that time until the reorganization 
of the Pittsburg, Furt Wayne and Chicago Railway Company in 1861-62, no xnan hold a more important 
position, or took a more active or influential part in the completion and management of that line of 
railway than did Judge Hanka. His labor and devotion in the work were unceasing. 

It was my fortune to be intimately asfiociated with Judge Haxica in active railroad management from 
1851 to the cloe» of 1860. 1 had abundant opportunity of knowing his leal, kis ability, his devotion, his 
untiring labor in the great work on which he had built his hopes of fortune and a public name. The 
powerful corporation, now so strong and prosperous, measuring its annual income, by well-nigh half a 
score of millions of dollars, knew in its early history, both before and after the consolidafion, many darK 
and gloomy hours. From the Fall of 1854 to the close of 1860, it passed through a fearful struggle, not 
unly for the completion of its work, but for its own corporate and financial lUe. The financiiU disas- 
ters of 1857 found the consolidated company with an incomplete road, with meagre revenues, and a 
broken credit. Many of its best friends, even among its own managers, were inclined to grow weary 
and to faint by the way. Through all this trying period no man worked more faithfully and hopefully, 
or was consulted more freely, or leaned upon with mon confidence, than was Judge H anha. He was 
a tower of strength to an almost ruined enterprise. He was at brief times gloomy and desponding, but 
he wiis a man of large hope, and a robust, physical organization, that eminently fittted him to stand up 
and toil on to a successful end. I think I may truly say, that no man who hks ever been connected with 
t he management of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and (Chicago Railroad has had a larger share of confi- 
dence of all interested in it than Judge Hakva possessed. I have seen him in all phaHee of the com- 
pany's affairs, and in the midst of negotiations involving the most vital interests in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia, and Kew York. Surrounded by the most sagacious financiers, and railway 
men of the country, such men as J. F. D. Lanier. Richard H.Winslow, John Ferguson, Charles itforan, 
J« Kdgar Thomson, Wm. B. Ogden, George W. Cass, Amasa Stone, there was in Judge Hanna, a weight of 
character, a native sagacity and far-seeing judgment, and a fidelity of purpose to the public trust he rep- 
resented, that commanded the fespect of all, and made hiin tke peer of the abU.^t of them. 

If I were to attempt to define most clearly Judge Hannahs position and influence in the management 
of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad, I would say that he was especially the advocate 
and guardian of the local interests of the road. He was ever watchful for the home stock-holderx, the 
local trade, the rights and interests of the towns and counties on the railway, and the rights and interests 
of the men who worked on the road. In those dark dayu, when the company could not, or did not, alwayi 
puy itfl men, and snffering aod strikes were impending, Jiidge Hanna sjrmpathized with, and did all h» 
could for, the men on the road who earned their daily broad by the work of their luinds and the sweat 
of their brows. 

Judge Hanna lived to see the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad a completed and emi- 
nently successful public work. He lived to see Fort Wayne, the dtyof Tiis love, to which he came when 
it was but a trading post, with no town or oven pfMt ofnee between it and Chicago, gruwn to a larg* 
and prosperous city. He lived to reap, as he deserved, large pecuniary rewards for his yearn of tail and 
risk and self-denial* lie died peac<>fu11y in his own home, surrounded by the evidonces (.f the material 
prosperity he had aided to promote. 

In our ccm«?terA' of Lindenwood, there is a beautlfnl monument, which Judge Kaniut'a own fore- 
cast and good taste have already erected to his memory. It will fli\'er hi« looked «)n with interest, but 
Samuel Hanna has a grander and more lai^ting monument in Fort Wayne Itself. Of him may well 
h<^ said here what Is inscribed upon a marbl<f tablet over the entrance to tha choir in St. Paiil*ii 
Cathedral in London, to the memory of Sir Christopher Wren, its arobiteot, * Bi Mouumonium rtquiru 
ctrtmm^piceJ* 

Quo. narkad feature of Judge Hannah character was his nntiring energy. It was not in his natnre 
to Oiase to work, until he ceased to lire. We have evidence of this as well as other marked char- 
acteristioa, hlfi hopefulneas and self-reliance, in the zaal and energy with which. Just bttfore hit death, ba 
was entering upon a new field of public labor, the building of tht* Mrund Kaplds and Indinna Railroad, 
a project second only in its public importanoe, and in its bearing U|K)n tht* tutarestji of Fort W ayno, to 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad Itself. 

Knowing Judge Hanna, oa I did, and of the influences he was able to bring to bear upon his new enter- 
prise, I haro but little doubt that If he had lived and retained his mental and physical strength* but lew 
years would liave elapsed before the iron rails of the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railway would hava 
stretolicKl from Fort Wayne to Mackinaw. But, like other greatly nseAil publlo men. It was hi^ fate, under 
the will of God, to die ere he seemed to have rounded tlio full splt«r(« of hit um«fulnoss« 

It is perhaps not meet that I should say but a few words more as to the |Mirsonal character and domes- 
tic habits of Judge Hanna. Most of you knew htm well, ftir he wt«nt in and out liafore yon for many 
yearn. Neither in person nor In mind was ha what may be called a polished or educated man. ile waa 
a self-made man. He had received few advantaifesof early tHlucatlon. His was not a discipline*! mimt 
in the scholastic sense of the term. Mik teucher was the ex|i«rlence of an active and eventful life. 
He was eminently a man of aflkirs,-« praotloal man— not a man of mtnnt« or detail— not a partioularW 
orderly or systematic man, but one of a large, closr mindi and of indomitable purpose, grasping with 
frea* power the Mlleiit pointt ao4 bo»rl«|| Md «mI of a piiMte tiMttinn, and JBiHtg (owanto lUif aof 
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•Iwayi rapldlj or grac^fulfy, yet tttrongly and sarely. While Judge Hanna was not a achalar, ha was a 
great reader, and had learned much firom books, as well as from men and things, and if wIthMif the 
aptitude or genins to produce what was elegant in literature or in art, he was an intelligent admlnir and 
Jndge of both. * 

Jndge Hanna belonged to the higher type of the pioneer class of men. He was a planter and buililer, 
mere than a legislator. He had the hope, the courage, the forethought, the fertility of resource, the un> 
flUtering purpose and will that characterise the planters of colonies and founders of cities. He was a 
line type of many of the unlearned, but nevorthelesR witiu and able men who were the pioneers of the north- 
west. With high elements of statesmanship in his nature, he was not altogether adapted for legislative 
or even administrative statesmanship. Ho had rarely fM>nght for or held political ofBce. He was not a 
politician, he moved in a higher sphere of life. It has l>een said of Mauasseh Cutler, one of the pionoers 
uf Ohio, *He was more than a statesman, he was the founder of a State. In the covered wagon in 
which he left his village home in Massachusetts to found Marietta, the imperial State of Ohio was wrap- 
ped up.* The same sentiment may be applied to Judge Hanna. He was more than a statesman, for he 
bifed in him the elements and powers of the men who build cities and found States. 

With all his mental strength, and public usefulness, it was perhaiw In his domestic lift and social 
relations that JudgM Hanna appeared to the best advantage. I have never heard a whisper against 
the pnrltr of his private morals. He waS'a temperate, well controlled man. He was the idol of his 
fluuiiy* He was of a genial, social nature, ftill at times of a quaint, homely, simple humor, that had 
about it the freshness of childhood. He loved his children and his grandchildren, and children and 
young fipks generally. He was *pleased to have them with him ftnd around him. In the gallery of our 
aaoompluhed young artist, Mr. J. A. Shoaff, I have lately seen the stereoscopic views of Judge Hanna's 
homestead, himself, and his household. They will remain as vivid pictures, not only of tha parson, 
but of the habits and character of the man. Among the pleasing mementoes that wlU rrasain uf him. 
none can be more pleasing than these miniature scenes, portraying Judge Hanna, the strong and 
earnest worker through a Nfe of public care, as a pleased spectator and aotor in the scenes of his 
own homo. 

When such men as Judge Hanna die, not only the public heart is filled with sadness and an 
abiding sense of loss, but there is within the sanctuary of his own household a depth of sorrow 
that cannot be fathomed.'* 

Jud|:e Hanna accepted the Presidency of the Grand Bapida and Indiana Kail- 
road Company, to which Mr. Edgerton alludes in the foregoing passages, with 
extreme r^uctance. Ho seemed to have a foreboding that his life's work wasdraw- 
ing to a close. The position had been strongly urged upon him, but he had stead- 
ily declined it. When he was about leaving home to attend a meeting of the direo 
tors at Grand Bapids, less than two months be/ore his decease, the remark was made 
to him that he would return President of the Company. He replied << Ko, that can* 
not be," and added with a mournful cadence, ^' the responsibility is too great, I can 
not accept it.*' The result showed, thftt although a man may be a ruler among men, 
he cannot always govern his own actions. He returned President of the Company. 
His desire for the success of the road, and the benefits its construction would confer 
upon a cit^ whose interests he had cherished and fostered for a life-time, overcame 
any objections he had entertained to accept the laborious and responsible position. 
Judge Hanna's efforts for the improvement of both town and country, were not 
oontined to those of a public nature, but his means were always freely advanced for 
the promotion and encouragement of private and individual enterprise. The Woolen 
Factory of French, Hanna & Co., the extensive Foundry and Machine Shops of 
Bass & Hanna, and the largA Hub, Spoke and Bending Factory of Olds, Hanna 
A Co., may be cited as the later instances of the kind, and attest his liberality in 
this regard. They were all essentially aided in their earlier stages, by the use of 
his capital. 

With the utmost charity and good-will towards all Christian denominations, Judge 
Hanna's '* religious training was in the faith and spirit of the Presbyterian Church, 
of which his father was an eldei for some fifty years." The organization of the 
first Presbyterian Church at Fort Wayne, in 1831, had his cordial co-eperation and 
support, although he did not become a member until 1843 ; soon after which he was 
chosen a Buling Elder, a position which he retained during the remainder of his 
life. 

Upon the announcement of his death, in addition to the meeting of condolence, 
before alluded to, and other manifestations of public grief and sorrow, the Common 
Council of the City convened and unanimously adopted an appropriate preamble, 
and the following resolutions, as expressive of the universal bereavement that per- 
vaded the whole community : 

Betoived. ThAt the Mayor and Common Council of the city of Port Wayne hare receive<l, with the 
deepest sensibility, the unnounoemeut of the death of our gruat and good fellow-citisen, Hon. Samuel 
Hanna. 

HeMoltHtj That, aH a mark of our reHpect and esteem to the memory of him we mourn, the Mayor, 
Common Council and ufllcers of the city attend in a body the funeral obsequies, and that the n^unicipal 
ttc()H bo closed for business inuring the funeral. 

Jtssaimi, Jht to the f»idow and fcmUy aow boras dowa tgr tli* faight of t3M# <MBt<rt<w>> we tjMay wy 



lieArtfblt sympAthiM and condolence, together with the assurance that we ihare with them the{i^ sorroW' 
and their tears. 

Beholoedj That these proceedings be Spread upon the minntes of the Common Council ; that a copy of 
the same be furnished the daily pnpers of the city for publication, and the City Clerk be directed to trans- 
mit to the bereaved family. a certified copy thereof, and that the citizens, in accordance with the procla- 
mation of the Mayor be requested to close all places of business between the hours of two and fonr o'clock 
on to-morrow afternoon. 

B«$oli!edy That, as a further mark of respect to the memory of the lamented dead* the Council do non^ 
adjourn for one week. 

The last illness of Judge Hanna was of brief duration. He was taken ill on 
"Wednesday, June 6th, 1866; on Thursday his case was regarded as dangerous; on 
Friday he was partially relieved, and on Saturday he was decidedly better, so much 
80 that he was up a portion of the day and walked about the house. But during 
Saturday- night he was seized with a violent relapse, soon succeeded by uncon- 
sciousness wnich continued until Monday A. M., the 11th, when the community 
was startled and shocked by the intelligence, which flashed over the city with electric 
rapidity, that Judge Hanna was dead. No other event has caused so universal a 
gloom and sadness. Every one had lost a friend, and every one was in mourning. 

The funeral took place on Wednesday, June 13th. The arrangements were under 
the charge and direction of the Masonic Fraternity, of which Judge Hanha had 
long been a consistent and honored member. A discourse was pronounced by the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Warsaw. The attendance was, undoubtedly, by far the 
largest ever witnessed, on a funeral occasion, in Northern Indiana. It was, in fact, 
a spontaneous outpouring of the whole people. The procession extended from the 
Court House to the Cemetery, a distance of nearly two miles, while the street for 
almost the whole distance was- lined with thousands of spectators. The bells of all 
the city churches tolled their sad notes simultaneously. All business was suspended 
in accordance with the resolution of the Common Council. Many houses were 
draped in mourning, and a deep sorrow pervaded the minds of the whole people. 
The Railroad shops and buildings, if not, literally, the works of his hands, the 
emanation of his fertile mind and effective purpose, were gracefully festooned with 
evergreens, wreathed into ingenious and ^tasteful devices, among which were in- 
wrought, in large evergreen letters, ^ 

Samukl Hanna, Tfli Working-Man's Friend. 
Every man in and about those shops and buildings knew him as a friend and loved 
him as a father. 

In contemplating the many estimable qualities of Judge Hanna, integrity and 
industry appear as prominent charaoterifitics — an integrity that no personal 
or other consideration could swerve, and an industry that knew no rest while any- 
thing remained undone. When a given task was accomplished, he would throw off 
all care and become cheerful, oven mirthfUl-<-^ rich vein of mirthfulness permeating 
his whole nature — or he would retire to his home and devote himself to domestic 
and social enjoyments, for which he had the keenest zest and relish. His temper 
was calm and equable, seldom aroused, even under severe provocation, but when it 
was aroused, it was swift and terrible. Qis manners were emphatically, those of the 
old school gentlemen — plain, simple, di|^nifled— despising sham and pretense of all 
kinds. Passing the early part of his lift on the frontiers, and his whole life in the 
tough experience of a new country, he pOiieised none of the sycophancy and false 
polish of the courtier. His devotion to every duty was intense, while his percep- 
tion of truth and worth was almost intuitive^ In his estimate of these he was sel- 
dom mistaken. His opinions were positive and strong ; but he was always open to 
conviction, and when satisfied that they were erroneous, his concessions were grace- 
ful and unqualified. 

Judge Hanna's mental endowments and reasoning powers were of a high order, 
and he had cultivated them through many years of close observation and intense 
thought. His far-seeing sagacity and prescience in the solution of great financial 
problems were remarkable. His experience in such questions had been extensive, 
and he had profited by it to the utmost. He stood among the- great rail- 
road managers of the country, and the great financiers of Wall street, the ac- 
knowledged peer of the ablest, and he was always listened to with deference. 

Jud^e Hanna was a life-long student. His love of nature and of books, and 
his thirst for knowledge, were ardent. His mind was wonderfully retentive, and 
he had accumulated a fund of information on all the current topics of the day, 
that wae rarely surpaesed* Farticularly in af riculture, hortienlture, and poaM>log]F| 
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wbicb, for year*, ho had made a specialtj, hifl knowledge watraried, extensive, and 
exact, as the many who have listened, with delight to his disoourtea ob these subjects 
will remember. Though approaehing the limit allotted to human lifi), his capacity 
for labor was undiminishea ; his mental acuteness, undimmed ; his vigorous man. 
hood, unabated. He was just entering upon a new and arduous field of labor and 
responsibility, when he was suddenly called from all earthly cares to a final ac- 
count. Like one of America's greatest statesmen, he may be said, literally, to have 
" 4ied in the harness." * ■ 

Such is a brief and imperfect outline of the life and services of one of the pio- 
neers of Fort Wayne ; a oright exemplar, worthy the imitation of our young men 

and whose fitting epitaph would be; "A Xoble, Honorable Christian Gentleman.'' 

» 
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GEN. HYACINTH LASSELLE. 

THB PIB8T WHITE PERSON BORN AT KB-KI-ONO-A. 



The first white perion born at Ke-ki-ong-a, or in this portion of the State, vras 
the late Gen. Hyaointh Lasselle, of L«gansport, Ind. His father, Col. James Las- 
sello, of Montreal, Canad|t^ hating bpen appointed an Indian Agent, for the tribes 
of this vicinity, removed with his family, to the village then, and for many years 
after, opposite the present site of Fort Wayne, in the fall of 1776. On the 25th of 
February following, the subject of this sketch was born at this point. He continued 
here with his parents until the fall of 1780, when the sudden assault upon the vil- 
lage by La Balme and his troops caused a very precipitate retreat by the few white, 
as well as all the Indian inhabitants. Col. Lasselle made his escape, with his family, 
down the Maumee by means of boats, with a loss of an only daughter, who, in the 
confusion of the flight, fell overboard and was drowned. He afterwards returned 
to Montreal, where he placed his son. Hyacinth, at school. The latter remained 
here at school until about sixteen years of age, when he was taken into the em- 
ploy, as a clerk, of his older brothers, James and Francis Lasselle, who were then 
exttttsive traders at Detroit. After ascending the St. Lawrence, and crossing the 
Lakes, by means of battaux, — theh the ordinary mode of travel — ^his party reached 
Detrpit in the fall of 1 793, after a journey of two months duration. Here he remained 
as a clerk in the establishment of his brothers for about a year. 

The Indian war having been closed by the victory of Gen. Wayne, in 1794, 
and peace being fully restored, he was sent by his brothers to trade with the Indians 
at Fort Wayne, which had been erected in October following the battle at the rap- 
ids. He arrived here in the month of May, 1795, and continued to trade with the 
Miamies, and other tribes visiting the Fort, for about a year and a half. After this, 
he descended the Wabash, and traded at several points on that river, until the year 
1804, when he removed his establishment to Yincennes, Ind., and located perma- 
nently at that place. 

Upon the inauguration of Indian hostilities, by the battle of Tippecanoe, In 1811, 
he discontinued the Indian trade, and entered the military service. He served for 
a period of four years as a Lieutenant and Captain of a company of Mounted Bifle- 
men, or Rangers, — a service of great hardship and danger, — and eventually attained 
the position ef Major-General of the Militia. In the Spring of 1833, he removed 
from Yincennes to Logansport, and died at the latter place on the 23d of January, 
1843, in the 66th year of his age. > ^ 

In person, Gen. L. was about 5 feet 6 inches in height; erect, ftill-chested, and 
muscmar. In his prime he was rathefr rotund and weighed about 160. His complexion 
was light, inclining to florid ; his eyes of a lijpht-grey color, and full; and hair dark. 
His features were regular, inclining to the Roman cast, and indicated intelligence, 
generosity and firmness . The accompanying portrait represents him ai he appeAed 
in 1812. 

From the year 1795 until 1804 he was almost a constant resident or visitant of 
Fort Wayne in his character as a trader, and was very intimately acquainted with 
the various tribes visiting the Fort, and with their character, manners and customs. 
His relations of the many incidents connected with Indian life at the Fort here, 
would be highly entertaining; but their recital would necessarily occupy a very 
lai^ space in this volume to detail all the ihterlisting reminiBcenees *of life here, 
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as Been iiTid often recounted by Ghen. L. He was held in high oateemby the Indian^, 
and especially by the Miamies, who, on account of his birth among them, always 
called him by the nam« of Ke-ki-ah, or the little Miami. He was very active and 
fleet of foot, and they took great pride in claiming him as their champion in that 
line; for^ in early times athletic sports of all kinds, and especially foot-racing, were. 
In great fhTor w'lih the Indians and white pioneers here. It so happened, on one 
occasion, that the Miamies sent a challenge to all the neighboring tribes to meet 
him in the race. The Winnebagoes, ot Lake Michigan, accepted the challenge, and 
sent a deputation with their champion to Fort Wayne to contest the palm. The 
race was run. But the "Winnebagoes, exasperated at the prospect of defeat, let fly 
their arrows at him, just as he was in the act of winning the race, one of which pierced 
his thigh. This act of bad faith caused great excitement among the Miamies, who 
were about to proceed to acts of violence towards the Wiiinebagoes, that might 
have produced trouble between the tribes ; but through the intercession of their 
favorite, the matter was finally dropped. His wound did not prove serious, and the 
arrow was rf^iadily extracted; but he beat the IndiaHv 
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HENRY EUDISILL. 



One of the early pioneers of Korth-eastem Indiana, the subject of this brie^ 
memoir, was born in Lancaster, Fa., in 1801. His father subsequently moved to 
Pranklin County, Pa., and, at the age of 14, Henry was placed in a mercantile establish- 
ment in Shippinsburg, Pa., to be thoroughly educated in all the different branches 
of ihat business. Three years afterward he removed to Chillicothe, Ohio, (then on 
the borders of Western civilization) as an employee of Messrs. Barr and Campbell, 
who were then largely engaged in the mercantile business at that and other points, 
cast and west. / 

He remained with this firm till 1824, when he moved'to Lancaster, Ohio, where 
be engaged in business on his own account, and was subsequently married to Miss 
Elizabeth Johns, who still survives him. In 1829 he moved to Ix)rt Wayne, Ind., 
and, as the asent of Messrs. Barr and McCorkle, the original proprietors of Fort 
Wayne, had charge of their interests here until 1837; and while acting in that capac- 
ity, cleared and cultivated a large portion of what is now the " Old Plat " and '* Han- 
na's addition " to Fort Wayne, 

Mr. Kudisill was of active and energetic temperament, and a true representative 
of the men, who, under Providence, have, made the Western country what it 
now is ; and, with unselfish aim, always took an active and important part in every 
movement that tended to advance the interest of the county and city in which h^ 
lived. As early as 1636, he, in connection with his father-in-law, Mr. Johns, com- 
menced the improvement of the Water Power of the St.. Joseph river, at the point 
where the St. Joe Mills are now located, one mile north of Fort Wayne, and built 
there a saw mill and the first flouring mill capable of manufacturing merchantable 
flour in Korthern Indiana. A. few years later, he put in operation the first machina 
for carding wool that was ever used in Allen county ; and, some years subsequent, 
in company with Mr. L. Wolkic, he started the first oil mill for making oil from 
fiax seed ; and also established the first woolen factory of North-eastern Indiana. 
So, too, in church and educational matters, atid in such public improvements at 
tended to develope the resources of the county, he was always ready and willing to 
aid, and contributed freely to their support, according to his ability. 

Being of German descent, and for a number of years the only one in the city who 
could speak both languages, he soon became the counsellor, mend, and helper of 
many wno came from the Old World to make this portion of the New their home ; 
and there are many in the county to-day who can date their first steps in their 
course of prosperity to his assistance and advice. 

He was not a partisan in politics, though voting and acting with the Democratic 
party on all State and National questions, till 1854, when he DCgan more especially 
to vtwftwe the right io vole lor men, im local qucBtioQl, regardloM of p^rty fanQmi» 
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or fconventions. He served as Postmaster at this point eight years under Jackson's 
adrainistration, and a term of three years a Commissioner of Allen county ; and 
probably did more than any other man, through his personal influence with the 
Germans, to make the Democratic party the ruling power in the county. 

Injured by a fall while superintending some work at one of his mills, his spine 
became affected, causing partial paralysis and subsequent death in February, 1858. 

His uprightness, kindness, and affability in his intercourse with his fellow-citizeng, 
early won. for him a host of friends, who will ever cherish for him a kindly mem- 
ory and regard. 

In his more private, social intercourse, he was no less happy in winning the regard 
and esteem of every one with whom he came in contact, and we have the consola- 
tion of knowing that his true piety and earnest Christian faith have prepared for 
him a rich reward in that better world to which he has gone. 



MRS. LAURA SUTTENFIELD. 



But few of the pioneer mothers of Fort TVayne still survive among us to tell 
the adventures of the past, one of whom, is Mrs. Laura Suttenfleld; who is now 
in her 73d year. Mrs. S. was born in the city of Boston, Mass., irl 1795, and, as the 
reader will already have seen, came to Fort Wayne as early as 1814, by way of the 
St. Mary's river, then much navigated by " flats." It was soon after the arrival of 
herself and husband here, with some friends, that the old fort, built by order of 
Gen. Wayne, in 1794, was removed, and a new one erected on the site of the old 
one, by order of Major Whistler; 'in the building of which, her husband took an 
active part. From the time of her flrst arrival here, she, with others, made the 
fort their home, and continued to reside in the-garrison several years after. 

Ever attentive and amiable in her disposition, she early won the esteem not only 
of those within the garrison, but strangers visiting the post, then so famous in the 
northwest ; and her recollections of the brave men who participated in the struggles 
peculiar to those early timesare ever clear and interesting, as many can well attest 
among us to-day. Indeed, during many years past, if any question of special im- 
port came up for consideration, about which any doubts were entertained as to accu- 
racy of date, name, etc., as one of the early pioneers of Fort Wayne once remarked 
to the writer, an appeal was at once had to the memory of Mrs. S. ; and all felt 
confident and satisfied when she gave her decision on the point under consideration. 
Such was her memory in other days, and a few moments conversation with her 
upon early pioneer life in the west, at her present advanced age, will be sufficient 
evidence of her wonderful memory. Her husband, Col. Wm. Suttenfield, who has 
now been dead some years, was a most patriotic, kind-hearted man. For some 
time after his removal to this point, he was a non-commissioned officer of the fort 
here. At an early period of the struggles in the west he was engaged in the re- 
cruiting service, and for many months after his arrival here, he was mainly employed 
in bringing provisions and other articles needed by the garrison from Piqua and 
other points, on pack-horses, and usually had three or four men to accompany and 
aid him in his perilous and burdensome duties back and forth to the settlements. Be- 
ing short and slender of form, and very active on foot, he would often say the In- 
dians could' nt catch him, and that he was not afraid of them. And, as during the 
period of his recruiting service, in his labors as superintendent of " packs " and 
general provision contractor for the fort here, he was long and early a most service- 
able man to his country and the little band of settlers and sojourners at Fort 
Wayne at the early period to which this sketch more especially refers. The first 
house (a substantial log edifice) that was built in what is now the "old plat," 
was erected by Colonel Suttenfield, at the northwest corner of Barr and Columbia 
streets, just opposite the grocery store of T. B. Hedekin, in which Mr. Suttenfield 
and family resided for many years aTter its erection, and were ever esteemed 
for their many kindly traits of character. 

Mrs. S.'s recollections of Major B. F. Stickney, who often sat at the same table 

(B) 
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with them, are still qnite fresh. Mr. Stickncy was a sterling pioneer and soldier, 
und did mnch for the alleviation of his cimntry during its infant struggles in the 
west, ever attentive to the wants and sufferings of the red children of this locality, 
as will have been seen elsewhere in this volume, who, in many instances, came to 
sad destitution and debasement through the use of intoxicating liquors, a few years 
after the struggles of 1812-14. Also of Colonel John Tipton and CJolonel 
John Johnson, two most patriotic, intelligent, energetic, and serviceable pioneer, 
soldiers and citizens of the west — the former, for some years after the war of '12, a 
resident at this point, and more or less constantly in the society and at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. S. and family ; while the latter and family were long among her 
warmest and best friends, and at whose house she residea while living in Piqua^ 
Ohio, before coming to Fort Wayne — of these and many others that might be men- 
tioned, would the space iallow, including also many interesting incidents of those 
early days, with some of which the reader is already familiar, her memory is yet 
most clear. 

In view of the vast improvement that has taken place, within a few years, in 
what to her and others of the early pioneers here, was an \intultivated field, strewn 
with vast quantities of underbrush, with occasional heavy timber, knowing, and 
known by every one in the region, Mrs. Suttenfleld now finds herself in the opposite 
extreme; and says she "knows no one now, and but few know her" among the 
great thrcng of new-comers in and about Fort Wayne; while the immense iraprove- 
jnGnt in building, general culture, and industrial pursuits, have conspired to sur- 
round her with a busy air and tread that 

Tell no more of those primitive days, 
Aud cheery pioneer ways, 

w'herein, but a few years since, she mingled so hopefully and free. 

With Gallagher, in his " Song of the Pioneers," how cheerfully can she, as, " with 
halting step," she moves forward, in view of 

*' Another land more bright than thig,*^ 

join in the pleasing refrain — 

" A »ong for the early times out west, 

Aud our green old forest homo, 
Whose pleafiant memories freshly yet 

Across the bosom come : 
* « * « 

\Ve slmnn'd not labor : when t^w«M duo 

Wo wrought with right good will ; 
And for tho homes wo won lor them, 

Oar children blebs uk still. 
We lived not hermit lives, but oft 

In Rocial converse met ; 
And fires of love were kindled then, 

That burn on warmly vet. 
<« * <« >!• 

Our forest life was rough and rude 

Aud dangers closed us round ; 

But here, amid the green old trees, 

Freedom was sought and found. 
« >> « jji 

Oh, merrily pass'd the time, despite • 

Our wily Indian foe, 
In t> e days when wo were pioneerg. 

Fifty years ago.'* 



ALLEN HAMILTON. 



One of the early settlers of Fort Wayne, was the late Allen Hamilton* 
Mr. Hamilton was a native of Ireland, born in the county of Tyrone, in the year 
1798. At the age of 18, meeting with a gentleman of some talent, who had but 
i^cently returned from a visit to America, young Hamilton listened with great 
attention to the glowing description of the New World — its free institutions, &c., 
and so thoroughly imbued was he with the excellence and beauty of the new country 
over the waters, tliat he returned home to his aunt's, with whom he was then living, 
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^ith a full determination of seeking a home in America, and to emisjrate thither lust 
as soon as his means would admit; and, accordingly, in July, 1817, naving acquired 
through his own exertions and by the aid of friends, sufficient means to bring 
him across the deep, with a small sum also to maintain him for a short period after 
his arrival in the Canadas, or until such time as he should be able to obtain em- 
ployment, he set sail for Quebec, whither he arrived in due course of time, and soon 
presented himself to friends of his aunt, then residing there, who sought at once, 
through the commendation of his aunt, to obtain employment for him. But he 
seemed destined to meet with trouble and be deprived of the advantages presented by 
the recommendation of his aunt and efforts of his friends ; for, but a few days had 
elapsed before he was taken sick with the ship fever, a disease that had prevailed 
on board the vessel that had brought him to Quebec. For six weeks young 
Hamilton lingered with this fatal malady. Beginning to show strong symptoms of 
recovery at the expiration of this time, through his physician's advice, he sought to 
reach a milder climate, and had only succeeded in reaching Montreal, when he was 
taken with a relapse of his recent attack of fever. His little means was now nearly 
exhausted, and upon his recovery from the fever that had greatly prostrated and 
enfeebled him^ he found himself with but a small sum over and above his physician's 
fee ; and desiring to reach Philadelphia, with no one to aid him in the procurance 
of money he sold some of his most valuable wardrobe in order to obtain the 
necessary means for his journey to the city of Brotherly Love. 

After niany vicissitudes and a long and tedious journey afoot, he at length reached 
Philadelphia. Without means and without friends, he wandered about the streets 
in pursuit of employmenC, almost despairing of obtaining anything to bring him a 
competency — still looking pale and haggard ^rom his late illness. But at length his 
eyes fell upon a notice for laborers, tacked " on the door of an iron store," It was 
a moment of joy to him; yet the thought of his enfeebled situation flashed upon him, 
and fears soon arose in his mind as to the probability of his being able to obtain 
the position offered ; for he had already, m his efforts and wanderings for a place, 
been refused a situation " as a common porter on account of his ^elicate appearance." 
Prom momentary distrust and fear, his feelings rose to the height of unwavering 
resolution and courage ; and he at once entered the iron store. A benevolent 
Quaker chanced to be the proprietor of the establishment. Young Hamilton soon 
presented his claims, and having told his story, which was listened to attentively 
by his new acquaintance, the Quaker gentleman promised his assistance; and but 
about two days had elapsed before young Hamilton found himself, through the aid 
of his new benefactor, in " a clerkship, with a salary of one hundred dollars a year 
and board." < 

With "an increased salary," our young adventurer remained with his new em- 
ployer till the spring of 1820, when "he determined to visit the west, with a view to 
meeting a cousin of the name of James Dill, who had formerly been a general in 
the army. Learning that Mr. Dill resided in Lawrenceburgh, Ind., young Hamilton 
soon made his way to that point, and found his cousin in the position* of Clerk of 
the Dearborii County Court. Desiring •* to prepare himself for the bar," young 
Hamilton soon proposed to his cousin to enter his office, "agreeing to write six 
hours a day for his board and the use of his library; " which seems to have been 
leadily agreed upon. 

Here young Hamilton remained for some time, forming the acquaintance of many 
men of note, and, among others, made the acquaintance of Hon. Jesse L. Holman, 
then one of the Judges of the Supreme Court ; and it was to the daughter of Judge 
Holman, (Miss Emeline J. Holman,) that Mr. Hamilton was subsequently united 
!n wedlock, — a most amiable and intelligent woman, who still survives Mr. H. 

Being induced, by Capt. Samuel C. Vance, to visit this famous military point in 
1823, Mr. Hamilton was so much pleased with the general aspect of the country 
surrounding, and especially "s^ith the beauty of the scenery, about the confluence of 
the St. Mary and St. Joseph, besides perceiving many advantages of a desireable 
nature, he soon concluded to take up his abode here for the future. Captain Yance, 
a short time previous to his departure for Fort Wayne, having been appointed 
Kegister of the Land Office, then located here, Mr. Hamilton expressed to him his 
determination to remain here, and at once entered the land office as a deputy regis- 
ter, \^hore he aho " pursued his legal studies, with a view of being admitted to "the 
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bar as soon as the naturalization laws of the country would permit." But the country 
being yot very thinly populated, and thinking the law business would hardly prore 
remunerative, he abandoned further preparation as a lawyer, and subsequently 
turned his attention to that of merchandising — ^liaving, through " his good character,- 
been enabled to purchasc/a small stock of goods on credit." This occurred about 
a year after his advent here with Capt. Vance. His stock was small, and the traded 
was principally with the Indians, who were then very numerous here — perhaps 
thirty to every white man in the region. 

In his new enterprise, he was quite successful, and two years later, he was enabled 
to bring hither a very extensive stock of goods, with capital and credit largely 
increased. 

Associating himself, at an early period of his business relations here, with Oyrua. 
5?aber, Ksq., recently of Logansport, Ind., under the title of Hamilton & Taber, 
Mr. Hamilton now advanced rapidly in material wealth and influence; and the 
firm of Hamilton & Tabor long enjoyed an extensive and enviable reputation and 
credit. 

Possessini^ much of the tact and good nature of Sir Wm. Johnson, with whom 
the reader is already familiar, Mr. Hamilton early Won the confidence and friend- 
ship of the Indians, and was especially liked and admired by the Miamies, who 
early and for years confided their business affairs to him. Chief Richardville, during 
several years prior to his demise, ia 1841, had entrusted his affairs to the keeping of 
Mr. Hamilton, and never ventured upon any enterprise, legal transaction, or busi- 
ness attdir of any kind,. in his own behalf or that of his tribe, without first consulting 
his friend Hamilton ; and the result was, that immense sums of money were not 
only placed in his charge by the Indians, but large amounts were often disbursed 
among them by him. Knowing the Indian character well, and their fondness foi* 
liquor, it often occurred, when they camo to town, and dosired to get "squabby," they 
Would call upon Mr. Hamilton for sho-nia ; but, instead of giving them money at 
such times, he would often persuade them to accept of something else, in order 
to discourage their thirst and desire for liquor ; for which they would unhesitatingly 
spend all their money, if even, amounting to hundreds of dollars, in a few days^ 
"Ui this way, and for this reason he often induced them to take goods, and such ar- 
ticles that would serve them as clothing, &c., rather than see them throw theii* 
money away for liquor, and then lie about drunk, or, being maddened and bewil- 
dered by the liquor, kill or dangerously wound each other in the broils and petty 
animosities, sure to be awakened when intoxicated. 

That Mr. Hamilton was largely indebted to the Indians for the major part of 
his wealth and business success, he often averred in his life time ; but while this is 
true, it is clear that the Indians were long and largely in his debt for the great 
care and attention he always bestowed upon them, in transacting their business 
affairs, giving them much kindly advice, &o., during many years subsequent to 
their removal beyond the Mississippi, in 1846; and the Indians ever, to the time of 
their departure, for the west, and to the day of Mr. Hamilton's death, held him in 
high esteem. 

In 1824, Mr. Hamilton received the appointment of Sheriff, for the purpose of 
organizing the county of Allen ; which office, by a subsequent election by the peo- 
ple, he held for two years. In 1830, he was chosen county clerk, and remained in 
this position seven years. In 1824, commissioner^ having been chosen " to negotiate 
a treaty with the Miamies," Mr. Hamilton was chosen Secretary of the commission- 
ers; and in 1838, being again tendered the secretaryship, he declined to accept it. 
In 1840, though politically opposed to the administratiqn of Mr. Van Buren, who 
was then President of the CJ. S., Mr. Hamilton was appointed a commissioner with 
others, to treat with the Miamie Indians in the extinguishment of their land claims 
in Indiana, and to induce them to remove to Kansas ; which terminated agreeably 
to the wishes of the government. In these latter relations, in view of his great 
influence witli the Indians, Mr. Hamilton proved most servicable to the State and 
government. Constantly exposed, as they were here, to the whisky barrel and its 
debasing influences, Mr. Hiimilton readily saw that they nmst soon be destroyed as a 
people, if they remained under its influence ; and he humanely sought to induce 
their withdrawal to a point westward where they would see less of the traffic, and 
hav(» a larger and more abundant field for the*^ pursuit of their favorite mode of 
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life — that of hunting and fishing ; and readily succeeded in inducing a large mass 
df them to leave for the west. 

During the administration of General Harrison, in 1841, Mr. Hamilton was ap- 
pointed agent of the Miamies, which position he held till 1844, when he resigned. 
8ome $300,000 or $400,000 were disbursed by Mr. Hamilton during the period of 
this agency, to the satisfaction of both the government and the Indians pf the 
time. 

Accustomed to frequent association with Chief Richardville, they enjoyed many 
a jocular cjontest. On one occasion, some years ago, Mr. Hamilton was riding a 
very spirited, fine-looking horse along Columbia street, and the Chief, who then 
had a trading house about where stands the store of Messrs. Heustis & Hamilton, 
in accordance with quite a prevalent custom with the Indians of the time, whei^ 
they saw anything that pleased them very much, taking a fancy to the animal, 
cried out : " I strike on that horse, Mr. Hamilton." Seeing the Chief had the ad- 
vantage of him in the "strike," Mr. Hamilton at once alighted and handed the 
horse over to the future care and keeping of the Chief, who, according to the custom, 
at once became the bona-fide owner of the horse. The next " strike" necessarily 
fell to Mr. Hamilton, and he was not long indifilereiit to the right now in his pos- 
session. So, some time subsequent to this "strike " of the Chief, he and Mr. Ham- 
ilton were riding together along the Wabash, where the Chief had several very fine 
reseFves of land, one of which, particularly, drew the attention of Mr. Hamilton, 
and he at once exclaimed to Richardville : " Chief, I strike on this section." 
" Well," said the Chief, " I make you a deed for it, but we'll not strike any more." 
Mr. Hamilton got the land; and though the Chief had the first '^strike," yet Mr. 
Hamilton certainly had the largest. But the matter ended in the greatest good 
feeling. 

A convention for the revision of the Constitution of the State of Indiana being 
called in 1850, Mr. Hamilton was chosen a member, over a very popular Demo- 
cratic competitor, by a large majority, which was a marked evidence of the esteem in 
which he was then held by the people. In the convention Mr. H. received the 
appointment of "Chairman of the committee on currency and banking." Among 
other important measures brought forward and adopted by this convention, was 
that of a provision for the establishment of free banking institutions, in which Mr. 
Hamilton wielded a most salutary influence ; and the general proceedings of the 
convention wore signalized by many wise and beneficial enactments, in all of which 
Mr. H. took an active part. Not possessed of great oratorical powers, he readily 
devoted himself to work — was an active working member — and made his points 
tellj 'svhenever he presented them »for consideration. 

In the summer of 1857, Mr. Hamilton visited Europe — among other places the 
home of his boyhood, where he remained till the summer of the following year. Soon 
after his return home he was chosen, by a handsome majority, representative in the 
State legislature, which position he continued to hold during the whole term of elec- 
. tion (four years), much to the satisfaction of the people generally of this section of the 
State— and here again, he was a working member, — striving on all occasions, where 
inatters of general or special public in^^^erest cume up for attention, to devote liim- 
self to the achievement of "the greatest good to the greatest number." 

For some years after the expiration of his senatorial term, he continued to devote 
himself to his business relations in Fort Wayne; had been for some years Presi- 
dent of the Branch Bank of Indiana, which was located at Fort Wayne some years 
previous to the convention already referred to ; and the name of Allen Hamilton 
IS still familiarly associated with the banking interests of Fort Wayne — the old 
familiar banking-house of "Allen Hamilton & Co.," still retaining the name and 
title of the old firm. 

Being now possessed of ample means, including a considerable amount of real 
estate, — a comfortable and beautiful home, with numerous advantages in almost 
every material point of view that might relate to business, political "or social dis- 
tinction — warm friends, and a commanding position as a man of marked integrity, 
intelligence, and good nature, he was enabled to look back upon his trying advent 
in the New World, arid his first "small beginnings " at the village of Fort Wayi,e 
with no little interest. The 

* * * " tide io the affnirs of jnen, 

W)uch» taken at the $ood, leads on to fortune,^* 
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had of late years signally favored him; «nd once fairly before the current of success, 
he seemed ta have moved resolutely forward, gathering strength, at every turn — 
adding continually to his little fund still larger amounts, until at length he was able 
to count his hundreds of thousands, and, finally, in August, 1864» died a prosperous 
banker, and a most worthy citizen of a noble and worthy country. 



MRS. EMELINE GRISWOLD. 



This eldest of the few remaining pioneer mothers of Fort Wayne, who came to this 
point at a verv early day, is now in her seventy-sixth year. She is of French* ori- 
gin, and was born in Detroit, Michigan, in 1792. As the reader will already have 
seen, she came to Fort Wayne as early as 1807, with her grandfather and grand- 
mother, Batis Maloch and wife, the former being attracted hither in the capacity of a 
trader, this then being, as it had been for some years before, and so continued for 
many years after, a noted trading post with the Indians. 

At the time of her advent here, she was a sprightly girl of sixteen. Her jnhiden 
name was Sheptaun. It was not the intention of her friends to remain permanentlv 
here when they came ; but the scenery and everything in the region, though wild 
and uncultivated, proved so agreeable to them, and the trade that had called them 
hither so profitable, that they concluded to- make their future home here; and at 
once located near the fort. 

From an early period after thoir settlement here, — having sometime subse- 
quently been united to a Mr. James Peltier, long' a trader with the Indians of the 
northwest, and much liked by them, — the subject of this sketch became a great, 
favorite with the Indians of this locality ; and their warm regard for her enabled 
her to wield a most potent influence over their actions during many years of 
frontier life in this section of the northwest. Many of her narrations are indeed 
most thrilling and interesting. 

Some time prior to the siege of 1812, some of the occupants of the garrison had 
received an invitation to join a pleasure party at the house of a French family, a 
short distance down the Maum.ee, and being somewhat fearful of the Indians tnen 
lurking about, and many of them by no means friendly towards the Americans, 
the young Miss Sheptaun, the subject of this sRetch/ was placed in the lead to shield 
the party from harm, should the Indians attempt to molest them. Leaving the 
fort, the party had not proceeded far in the direction of their place of destination, 
when some of the unfriendly Indians caught sight of them, and rushed suddenly 
upon them, intending to kill them. The Americans at once began to huddle about 
their leader and protectoress. Upon a near approach to the party, the Indiana 
suddenly recognized their friend and favorite, Madamoselle S.,. who at once insisted 
that her friends must not be hurt or disturbed. The Indians now began to make 
some effort to sieze and strike the Americans, saying to her in their tongue, (for 
she could freely talk with them in their own language,) that if it were not for her 
they would kill the Americans. But she finally prevailed upon them to withdraw, 
and the party, much rejoiced, soon proceeded again on their way down the Maumee, 
arriving safely at the house of the French family they had started to visit and join 
in the festivities in view, enjoying themselves for several hours, and returning again 
in safety to the fort in the evening. Had the party thus ventured upon a pleasure 
excursion alone, or for any other purpose gone out of the garrison, at this period, it 
is not improbable that they would all have been killed by the Indians. Such was 
ihe young Miss Sheptaun's control over the savge men at Ke-ki-ong-a at the time. 

Sometime subsequent to this event, some unfriendly Indians made an attack upon 
the fort. At this time she was alone in the hut occupied by herself and friends, 
the latter being then absent. Having made a sally upon the fort, a small party of 
Indians passed down the hill, to the northwest of the garrison a short distance, 
where the hut in which the subject of our sketch then resided, and stepped into 
the cabin, where they unexpectedly found their favorite alone. Instead of raising 
the tomahawk to kill her — as was then and formerly often the case when meet- 
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ins: a white male or female under similar circumstances — and would doubtless 
have been the result, in this instance, had any other than the family 
of their friend lived there, — they simply asked her for something to eat, 
which she freely and pleasantly gave them. Having partaken of the food set before 
them, the Indians signified that they were sleepy, and desired to lie down; and 
the savage party at once stretched themselves up(m the floor of the cabin, where 
they soon fell asleep, and continued to snore heavily for some hours, when, fearing 
lest some of the garrison might come down, and see them thus quietly enjoying^ 
themselves, in her presence, she awoke them and told them they had better go away, 
as some of the men from the fort might como down and shoot them ; to which they 
willingly assented, and soon passed out of the cabin-door, and strode avray across 
the common and the St. Mary, toward tlfe northwest, leaving their heroic friend 
and favorite again alone and unmolested. 

Let the reader go back to tho^o frontier times for a moment, and look about liim. 
What a wild scene is presented about the ])oint where now so much of life and civili- 
zation arc want to be seen and enjoyed. What a contrast between the present, and the 
Fort Wayne of that period, — a lonely garrison, with a few indifferent huts near it, farl 
removed from the confines of civilized life ; surrounded by a wily fo«, daily 
seeking an opportunity to destroy the inmates of the Post, and make themselves 
mastej-s again of this old rendezvous and scene of thuir early associations — what a 
contrast, I repeat, do we behold between the sconci thruugh which the subject of 
this sketch so long ago passed, and the aspect presented to-day in the sanfe locality 
and for miles around this old center of Indian life in the Northwest I Yet our 
pioneer mother, *he once Uprightly M' lie Sheptaun, has lived on through all the 
yc:irs of this great change, and, with a few others of '* long ago," is with us 
to-day, to tell the story of the past — to tell the little ones, as well as the older folk, 
of those romantic days in the west, when the country was yet a vast wilderne«ie, 
and the red man was lord of the forest— feared by day at; well as by night. 

' But let us return to our story again. The Indians had not long been ^no from 
the cabin of our heroine, before an officer of the fort, scieing none of the Indians 
about, ventured dov/n to the little cabin to ascertain whether its ium^tes had boon 
killed or not. Finding her still safe, and hearing her story of the manner in which 
s'iiQ got rid of the warriors, he at qnce insisted that sha must go into the fort, where 
she would be more secure, whither she went, and where, with h,er uh'jIo, !I){ivid 

i3ourie, and other friends, she resided for bume months, prior to and during tho 

lamous siege of Fort Wayne, in ]612. 

Though now in the decline of life, her memory is yet quite acute, and when in a 
talkative mood, she readily and frequently d'itails to her friends and acquaintaucei* 
many interesting scenes and incidentf* of her early do.vs at Fort Wavnc. 
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M(»st prominent among the early settlers of Fort Wayne, was the Kwing family ; 
and having been favorefl with a mnnuscript account of the family, written as early 
as 1S55, by Col. G. W. Ewing, deceased, wliileon a visit to Washington City, D.C, 
I here introduce a ])ortion of the Bnme. which will be read with no little interest 
'hy the many surviving friends of the Colonel and his esteemed brother, Wm. G. 
Kwing — while the strang'jr v/ill find much to gratify his curiosity in its perusal. 

'• A\^Vi^HINQTO^' CiTY, D. C, 

^'Aprii 2-ith, 1855. 

*' Bo.ing the last an'l only remaining one of the four brothers, and in viev.' of tiio 
unoiTtainty of life, I liav(' thought that it would ho. h-u. right, and that it was 
]'e.-liu|)s, a duty 1 owe V) tho^e who survive mo. that I should make a statement of 
refiiini-^eiicps and far-.ts within tuv kno'.vlcrlge, relative to the genealogy, rii>e, and 
progress of the family to whith I belong. 
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" The absence of any record respecting my own parents, and of their fore-fathers, 
has always been a source of regret to me, as well as to my lamented brother. 

" We could glean but a meager knowledge of them, only as it was gathered, 
incidentally, in conversation, from time to time, with our beloved parents. Even 
this, we failed and neglected to perpetuate, for my noble brothers were yet in the 
prime of manhood, and counted not on dying so soon. 

" But they have all sunk to their final rest, and I am spared. I will not there- 
fore longer defer, but will aim to make a plain statement from memory relative to 
the Ewing family. 

" My father, Alexander Ewing, was born in the State of !?ennsylvania, (the 
county not recollected,) about the year 1763, of Irish parentage — the third son — 
(his father's name was also Alexander) had two older brothers named William 
and Samuel. 

" About the year 1769, my father, then a lad of some sixteen years of age, attracted 
oy the spirit of patriotism, which, at that trying period, governed every true 
American, repaired to Philadelphia, and there enlisted in the continental army, 
and remained in service during the last three years of the glorious Revolutionary 
war. I often heard my brave sire speak of the incidents of that war, and of his 
love and veneration for Gen. Washington; but like many other young and thought- 
less men who served in the Revolutionary war, he failed to preserve the written 
evidence of his discharge, or to leave behind him any statement showing what regi- 
ment he served in or the name of his commander. 

" The next I remember of my father's history is, that some years after peace was 
restored, perhaps as late as the year 1787, he was engaged in a trading expedition, 
in what was then called 'the far west,' among the Six Nation Indian tribe. He 
erected a trading post on * Buffalo Creek,' then an entire wilderness, and extended 
his winter trading expedition, after, furs and peltries, into the country of the 
Alleghany mountains, encountering all the privations and hardships that are 
usual in « frontier life. 

" Where once stood his humble trading cabin, now stands the great and growing 
commercial city of Buffalo. 

" A few years later, and my father had settled down, prosperously, on a large 
and splendid farm, on the Gtenessee flats, near the village of * Big Tree.' This is in 
the State of New York, on the Genessee river, some sixty miles above the city of 
Rochester. There he courted and married my mother, whose maiden name was 
Charlotte Griffith, the daughter of Wm. Griffith, a most excellent and moral man, 
of Welsh descent, and a farmer by vocation. The nuptials of my beloved parents, 
were celebrated at or near Avon Springs, not far from what is now known as Gen- 
esseeo. I cannot state the year that they were married, but think it must have 
been in 1795, or there abouts. An aunt of mine, my father's youngest sister, 
'Katy,' or Catherine Ewing, was married, at the same time, to the Hon. John 
Jones. This uncle and aunt continued to reside on the Genessee flats, for many 
years ; raised a large family of sons and daughters, and finally, both died there. 
These Jones are first cousins of mine — my mother had also several sisters and broth- 
ers; two of her sisters resided near Genesseeo, and do yet if not dead. One wi » 
married to a Mr. bquires — the other to Hon. John White. They have both raised 
large and highly respectable families. 

" In the year 1802, my parents, in consequence of reverse fortune — ^my father 
having lost his splendid farm and residence, in consequence of security debts, — 
removed from the State of New York, and settled on the river Raisin, in the terri- 
tory of Michigan, where now stands the village of Monroe, a beautiful and flour- 
ishing town. There my brothers, Wm. G. and Alex. H. Ewing, were born — and 
there too, I was born. In 1807, my parents moved to the State of Ohio, and settled 
in the small frontier town of ' Washington,' now known as Piqua — there, and at 
Troy, a town seven miles south of Piqua, we resided, until the year 1822. At 
Piqua, my sister Loviiia was born, and at Troy, my sister Louisa. — (I forgot to 
state, in the proper place, that Sophia C, our elder sister, and the first born of our 
family, — and Charles W. Ewing, our eldest brother, were born in the State of New 
York, previous to our parents removing from the Genessee country.) 

*' In the war of 1812, my father volunteered and accompanied the Northwestern 
•Brmy, under command of Wm. H. Harrison. He was along in tl^e fall campaign 
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of 1813, when the great war chief, Tecumseh, and his British allies, were defeated 
at the celebrated battle of the Thames. My father attached himself, as a volunteer, 
to the spies, commanded by Capt. Wm. Griffith, my mother's eldest brother, a 
brave, and gallant officer. He received two balls, in the skirmish at the crossing of 
the river at the Moravian Towns, a few days before the final action, but they were 
not mortal. James Knaggs, another uncle of mine, by marriage, to one of my 
mother s sisters, and who is yet living near Monroe, Michigan, was also a spy, under 
Capt. Griffith. 

"At the battle of the Thames, which, if my recollection is right, was fought *on 
the 5th day of Oct., 1813 — the great Shawnee war chief, Tecumseh, was killed. 
He was a brave, gallant, and noble Indian, and an implacable enemy of all the * p'ale 
faces,' but not cruel, nor savage. He would not do a mean action. 1 saw nim 
frequently, in 1810, and though then a lad only seven years old, still I recollect 
him well — ^heard him speak in council to Gen. Harrison, before the war of 1812 
broke out. He was a native orator, a most graceful and elegant-looking Indian. 
My father and uncle Knagg found and recognized his body, very shortly after the 
battle of the Thames was over, for they both knew him well. In a short time after- 
wards, his person, being recognized and known, the Kentuckians cut all the skin 
off his body, to carry home as trophies, to be used, as they said, for ' razor straps.* 

" My uncle, Capt. Wm. Griffith, was in the massacre 8t Chicago, in August, 
1812, where Capt. Wells, and nearly the entire command, of two or three companies 
of infantry, were overp>owered and nearly all massacred, by a very large force (sup- 
posed to have been three thousand) of Indians. They showed no quarters, except 
to a very few, whom they made prisoners. Capt. Griffith was among the latter, 
though he had fought gallantly during the whole fight. He was believed, by the 
Indians, to be a Frenchman — for he spoke the Canadian French language — and on 
this account his life was spared. 

"The Northwestern Indians have always entertained a great friendship for the 
French, and call them their 'brothers.' Under this disguise, Capt. Griffith was 
spared from the tomahawk, and he soon after made his escape, and returned homo 
in safety, but immediately again joined the army, and marched against the com- 
bined British and Indians, under G^n. Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky. Capt. 
Griffith was a brave and gallant officer. He died in 1824, and was buried amid 
the ruins of old Fort Meigs. He left one daughther and two sons. 

'" In the spring of 1822, my parents moved from Troy, in the State of Ohio, to 
Fort Wayne, in the State of Indiana. On the first day of January, 1827, my 
father died, aged about sixty-three years. His disease was asthma, and other in- 
firmities, produced by a life of hardship and adventure. He was a man of limited 
education, but possessed a strong will and indomitable energy ; with him, to will 
was to do. He was a man of warm impulses — a true friend, and a bitter enemy, 
He was proud of his family, anil delighted in the well doing of his children; was 
proud of his sons, and rejoiced in their prosperity. He was a Free Mason, and 
bore the title of ' Colonel.' His personal appearance was commanding. He was 
six feet high ; straight, athletic, and active, when young. His complexion was 
rather light, his hair was auburn, and his eyes were blue. His weight, up to the 
age of forty years, did not exceed, perhaps, 1 70 lbs ; but in after years, he became 
large, and somewhat corpulent, weighing over 200 lbs. His mortal remains were, 
by his own request, interred on a small mound, on the prairie, (his own land,) just 
west of what was then the village of Fort Wayne. This sacred spot is marked by 
a small oak tree, still standing — but in consequence of the construction of the Wa- 
bash and Erie Canal, in 1833, which passed very near to t}ils spot, m^ brother, 
(Wm. G. Ewing,) and myself, thought it an unfit place for the final reposing of the 
remains of our father ; so, in 1847, we erected a vault, known as the ' Ewing 
Vault,' situated in the public grave yard immediately south of the ' Ewing addition' 
to Fort Wayne, and there we caused to be deposited our father's mortal remains — 
enclosed in a zink coffin. The remains of our dear mother, and eldest brother, 
Charles W. Ewing, and of his little infant son, are also there — in zink coffins ; and 
lastly, the remains of my last, and most lamented brother, Wm. G. Ewing, are there. 
" I next proceed to speak of my most excellent and estimable mother, whose 
goodness I shall never forget. My mother, (Charlotte Ewing,) was many years 
younger than my father. She was, in all relations of life, a most worthy and 
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excellent woman — a good neighbor, a Idnd mother, and possessed of great good- 
ness of disposition, as well as energy of character. Her industry and solicitude 
for the success mid happiness of her children, Icnew no bounds. It was the grand 
object of her honorable life. She clung to her children like a true mother, and no 
matter what the cold world s^id or did, she 7iever, for a moment, withdrew from 
them, her love. She remained single, after the death of our father, and resided 
alternately among her children, each vieing with the other for her society. / 

" After my marriage, which was on the 10th of December, 1828, she resided much 
with mo, and it was the happiest period of my life. She looked upon my wife, as if 
she had been her own daughter, and, for the love she bore me, took great interest 
in her. In return, my wife often, told me, that she loved my mother better than 
she loved her own mother. 

"On the 18th day of March, 1843, my good mother departed this life, at the resi- 
dence of her eldost daughter, Mrs. Sophia C. Hood — and within an hundred yards 
of where I then resided. She lingered fur many weeks, and finally died, from the 
effect of a large abscess, which had formed on her right side, internally. It was a 
mournful satisfaction to me, that I happened to be at home, and where I could, 
and did attend in person, on her, during all the time of her last sickness. 

*' She died, as she had lived — in peace, and with good-will to all. She was not, 
strictly speaking, a member of any christian denomination, at the lime of her 
death, though she had, in former years, been a member of the Methodist church, 
and was always pious, and exceedingly moral in all her acts. She was a firm be- 
liever in the christian religion, and in a future existence, and I think she expressed 
her regrets to her daughter, Mrs. Hood, that she had not attached herself, formally, 
to some church and continued through life as a member — this was an her death- 
bed, during her last sickness. She died in March, 1843, at the age of sixty-three 
years, having survived my father, and remained a widow some sixteen years. Her 
reuiains were temporarily interred. in the grave yard at Peru, Ind., adjoining Mrs. 
Hood's-residence, where she died, but were afterwards removed to Fort Wayne and 
deposited in our family vault there. Her life had been a virtuous and well' spent 
one, and she died without reproach, respected and esteemed by all who knew her. 

" My parents left a valuable property, and the estate has been divided equally 
among the seven heirs — namely, their four sons and three daughters. * * 

****** The Ewing 
family are of Irish extraction — we are descended from Irish patriots who bore 
our name, and who were obliged to leave their native country because of their 
republican sentiments. 

" Some of them settled in Pennsylvania — some in Kentucky — and some in Ten- 
nessee. The Hon. Tbos. Ewing, of Ohio, is distantly related to us — so are most of 
the Ewings of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri ; and it is a remarkable circum- 
stance, and fact, which I may here insert, without being guilty of egotism, that I 
never yet saw, or knew, a man of this family, of Ewings, (and I have seen and 
know very many of them), who was not a man of more than ordinary talents, and 
and ability, and many of them, were prominent, and distinguished men. The Hon. 
Thos. Ewing is one of the most distinguished lawyers and statesmen of this country ; 
was Secretary of the Treasury, under G'^n. Harrison's administration, in 1841, an d 
again in 1853, was Secretary of the Interior, under G-en. Taylor. Has several time^ 
represented his State, (Ohio) in the U. S. Senate. Hon. Wni. Lee D. Ewing, 
one of the Kentucky branch, was also a prominent man — was once U. S. Senator 
from the State of Illinois, where he resided up to the time of his death. Hon. 
Andrew Ewing was a Representative in Congress, from Tennessee, and the Hon. 
Prebley Ewing was also a Representative in Congress, from Kentucky; and thus 
I miglft go on, speaking of others, of the name and kindred, who have filled, with 
signal ability, many places of honor and responsibility; but I will not enlarge — 
my object being simply to give, from memory, a simple and truthftil family narra- 
tive, which may survive me, and be read with interest, by my children and their 
<losL*endent8, — and I cherish the fond hope that they will aim to emulate those who 
have preceded them, and add to our family name and reputation, rather than, by un- 
worthv conduct, sink down, and detraot from it. I wish that thev would not only 
read and stnd}^ the course and conduct of ray lamented brother, "Wm. G-. Ewin^c, 
and of Alex. H. Ewing, and myself, but I want them to appreciate them, and aim 
to profit by our examples." 
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The names of the seven heirs mnntionod in the'foregoing, were Hon. Charles "Wayne 
Ewing, some years ago President-Judge of the 8th Judicial Circuit of the State of 
Indiana ; and ever esteemed, and yet extensively and kindly rememhered, for hig 
many excellent, intelligent traits of character; but who came to a very unhappy 
end, several years since, by destroying his own life in a fit of sorrow, brought on 
by an ill-advised marriage — a want of compatibility of temperaments ; Wm. G-. 
Ewing, formerly Judge of the Allen county Probate Court, also much beloved and 
regarded for his fine intellectual qualities and spirit of generosity ; Alexander H. 
Ewing, for some years a very successful merchant at Cincinnati, Ohio ; Geo. W. 
Ewing,* widely known for his fine business and general intellectual qualifications ; 
Sophia C. Ewing, relict of Smallwood Noel, Esq ; Lovina, deceased, some years ago 
married to the Hon. Geo. B. Walker, of Logansport, Ind.; Louisa, consort of Dr. 
Charles E. Sturgis, of Fort Wayne. Charles W. and Sophia 0. were born at Big 
Tree ; Lovina and Louisa Ewing at Troy, Ohio. 

As early as 1827, Wm. G. and Geo. W. Ewing began their business operations, 
whichhave since become so extensive and widely known, under the title of " W. G. 
& G. W. Ewing; " and " by their articles of copartnership, all their estate, of any 
name and natuie, became, and continued to be, the commoii property of the firm, 
until the 11th day of July, 1854, when the co-partnership ceased by the death of 
William." Ever reposing the largest confidence in each other, "no settlement of 
accounts ever took place between them.'' 

In connection with their general business transactions, they established, at 
different times, a number of "side partnerships and branches," in Fort Wayne, 
Logansport, and La Gro, Ind.; in Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin ; and it is said "their business extended from Europe to the Rocky mountains.*' 
With numerous and faithful employees, their name was long familiar " in every 
town and hamlet from the Alleghany to the Rocky mountains " — embracing exten- 
sive buildings and property in the cities of Chicago, Ills., and St. Louis, Mo.; also, 
under the firm of W. G. & G. W. Ewing, large business operations were carried 
on at Westport, Mo. 

After the demise of Wm. G. Ewing, lUh of July, 1854, while on a visit to Lako 
Superior, Geo. W. gave much of his time to the winding up of the extousivo 
business relations of the firm ; and, aided by his ageijts and confidential friends, 
Mess. Miner & Lytic, by the 10th of October, 186S, made " a full, final, and complete 
settlement to the satisfaction of the administrators and legatees of his brother's 
estate," and which was " confirmed at the March Term (1866,) of the Common 
Pleas Court of the county of Allen," and the estate of Wm. G. Ewing closed." 

At quite an early day, Col. Geo. W. Ewing was engaged in trade, and indeed began 
his first business operations among, the Shawanoe Indians, establishing a trading- 
post at the famous Indian village of Wauj^jhpocanata, Auglaize county, Ohio. In 
1826, he attended the treaty of the Miamie Indians; and seems here to have laid the 
foundation of his subsequent business success. After this treaty, others were held 
at different points in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois, which he also attended, 
and " took a prominent part." 

Being united in wedlock to Miss Harriet Bouric, in 1828, Col. Ewing now settled 
down at the village of Fort Wayne, whore he remained till 1830, when he, with 
his fixmily and a few others then living here, removed to the Wabash, at the mouth 
of Eel river, where they founded the present thriving city of Logansport, Ind. 
Quitting this point in 1839, with his family, he took up his residence at Peru, Ind., 
where he remained till October, 1846 ; when he removed to St. Louis, Mo. Here, 
in January, 1847, he lost his wife, and where ho continued to reside till the death of 
his brother, William G. Ewing. It now became necessary that he should return 

*Tho following, found among some of his papers after his decease, which refers, in 
part, to the MSS. from which the foregoing extracts are njade, will show much of the 
finer fooling that imbued his innar life. '* It is njy intention," says he, '* to complete this 
family sketch, (but he died, leavinnj it unfinished) if I can ever got time — and I will 
revise it, and divest it of all unkind exprodsions, for I would not transmit any thing of 
that kind to a future gonoration. It would bo in bad tu^te. Tho good that men do lives 
after them, whilst their errors should bo buried with them in thoir graves. To err is 
human, and where is that man who never errs? ^o forgive, when malice, and hatred, 
detraction, and ingratitude, have done their worst, is manly and noble.'' ' 
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to Fort "Wayne, to attend to the business affairs of the firm here ; and, in the latter 
part of December, 1865, he came back to his old home and the scenes of his early 
association ; but his period of physical life now seemed destined to be of short dura- 
tion. Upon his arrival iu Fort Wayije, ho found himself greatly afflicted 
with bilious pneumonia, from which he sometime after had only partially recov- 
ered, when heart disease took a severe hold upon him; and after a lingering and 
most painful illness of some five months, on the 29th day of !M!ay, 1866, his spirit 
passed quietly away to the brighter land beyond the grave. 

The estate of Wm. G. Ewing was quite extensive, amounting to some $750,000, 
200,000 of which fell to his excellent wite, who still survives him ; while the children 
of G. W. fell heir to the main bulk of his large fortune of about 1,225,000 dollars; 
and Messrs. Miner & Lytle, by certain provisions of the will left by the Colo- 
nel, are supervising the erection of many large and handsome buildings in 
Fort Wayne, Chicago, St. Louis, and elsewhere; the income from which, with 
other property of the estate of Geo. W., must reach a vast increase and value 
during the next half century. 

But the scene has shifted ; and these early pioneers have all passed away, leaving 
their stocks and bonds behind them, let us hope, wisely to be enjoyed, and judi- 
ciously, humanely employed and dispensed. 



EARLY GERMAN SETTLERS OF FORT WAYNE. 



"What was written near a half century ago of the German, is equally true of him 
to-day : He is a " man of the world ; he lives under every sky, and conquers every 
obstacle to his happiness. His industry is inexhaustible." Poland, Hungary, and 
Russia were years ago indebted to German emigrants ; and the same naay be said, 
in a great measure, of America — that almost universal characteristic of the Ger- 
man people, rectitude^ united with an unswerving perseverance and industry, at an 
early period of our country's history, found their way to thi« land of promise in 
the "continued influx of German emigrants ; and while they, as a general rule, 
have prospered well, and in very many instances grown rich, the country has been 
greatly benefited and improved by this stable people. 

Lonoj noted for their liberal, philosophic sentiments, they are here, in America, 
as in the old world, extensive readers and apt thinkers. Sociable and talkative as 
a class, they know no fetters for the honest conscience of any man, and would as 
readily measure swords with the opponent of their national or individual freedom, 
us drink a glass of choice Rhine wine with a beloved countryman. 

As in the Old World, the works which they produced and still produce there, " in 
watch and clock-making, in the arts of turnery, sculpture, painting, and architec- 
ture, are very wonderful," so in the New "World of North-America, the German 
every where stands high in his profession, what ever it may be. 

"The character of men," says Goldsmith, "depends much on the government 
under which they live. That of the Germans (of the Old World) has in general 
as little brilliancy in it as the constitution of the empire. » * » * There 
is one thing," continues he, "in the character of the Germans for which it is not 
easy to account ; that is loquacity. The French themselves scarcely talk faster, or 
are more communicative, whether they are or are not strangers to each other, than 
these sons of the more northern regions." And "they write," he adds " with i^o less 
profusion than they talk, as their numerous authors and books can attest. The 
peculiar turn of the Germans," he further remarks, " seems to be for philosophy ; 
they are distinguished from all the nations of Europe for a cool, and generally just 
judgement, united with extreme industry." 

Everywhere in America, where there is population sufficient, you find the Ger- 
"raan newspaper ; and books, in great quantities, are annually published in the Ger- 
man language in this country; while vast quantities, of every description, are being 
continually imported from the extensive publishing house of Leipzig, Sti^ttgard, 
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firemen, Berlin, and Wien, in Germany, as the capacious shelves of our German 
fellow-citizens, Messrs. Siemon & Bro., of Fort Wayne, can well attest. 

Here, as in the old German States, we have the two schools of religion, in many 
Jiarts of the country quite ^tensive, and, perhaps, for, the size of the place and 
settlement surrounding, none more so than Port Wayne and vicinity ; and while 
the Gterman Protestants, as in the old country, are noted for their remarkable fru- 
gality, the German Catholics are here still distinguished for their frankness and 
good-heartedness. 

Most conspicuous among the early settlers of Fort Wayne, many of whom 
still survive, are the familiar names of J. and B. Trentman, Jacob and J. M. 
Foeliuger, A. Meyer, Geo. Meyer, H. ISTierman, John Orff, H. K. Schwegman, Dr; 
C. Schmitz, Henry Baker, Jacob Fry, B. Phillips, C. Morrell, C. Nill, Louis Wol- 
kie, S. Lau, H. Kudisill, A. Lintz. Kev. Br. Sihlor, Geo. Miller, E. Vodemark, C. 
Piepenbrink, D. Wehmer, Chas. and L. Baker, Chas. Muhler, and many others. 

One of these early settlers gives an amusing account of his advent here. Having 
made his way up the Maumee with his family and what little h'.»usehold goods ho 
then possessed, he at length drew up about the center of the village, which then 
<ionsisted of a few indifferent log huts, scattered about the head of Columbia street 
and the old fort. The largest hospitality then (as, let us hope does now exist among 
the citizens of Fort Wayne) prevailed among every class of citizens here ; ever 
anxious and ready, as they were, to attend to the wants of and entertain in their 
best and kindest way, the niany emigrants and travelers seeking new homes in the 
west, regardless of race or sect ; and scarcely had our German friend halted, before 
lie was greeted with the words : " Landaleute^ wiegate-^^, by a kind old Pennsylvania 
settler, Capt. Kobt. Brackendridge, then register in the land office here, who at once 
pressed him to stop, saying they wanted more settlers, and that here was a good 
place to stop. 

At this point, our new-comer enquired as to where Fort Wayne was, and how far 
it was to that place ; • saying that he wished to go there ; to wnich Capt. B. replied 
that he was already in the place. Casting his eyes over the village, with both won- 
der and disappointment, at this announcement, he exclaimed, with no little empha- 
sis, ^'•pshaw I '' But he stopped — is here to-day; and has seen, from year to year, 
with many others, the little village, with a few indifferent log huts, as presented 
on his advent here, between thirty and forty years ago, gradually expand into 
wonderful proportions, annually offering large inducements for the settlement here 
of men of industry, enterprise, and honesty of purpose. 

Of this hardy, thrifty class of people, many of them but recently from the Old 
World, and others from Pennsylvania, Fort Wayne, at an early day, was made up. 
Early procuring small tracts of land, in some instances, and considerable sections 
in others, in and about the present limits of Fort Wayne, with their usual indom- 
itable will and perseverance, they began to hew down the trees, clear away and 
burn the stumps and underbrush, until at length, in unison with other early set- 
tlers, of this section of the northwest, many beautiful and fertile gardens and farms 
begaiv to appear on all sides ; fruit trees were planted, and extensive orchards, in a 
few years more, began to gladden the new-comers with abundance of choice fruits ; 
while, as the ground upon which our beautiful city stands to-day became gradually 
prepared and made free of stumps and other impediments, in the form of sand- 
hills, hazel-bushes, ponds, etc., new buildings began gradually to appear, and many 
comfortable dwellings, by the aid and energy of German labor, everywhere served 
to cheer the masses and encourage still greater efforts in building and general im- 
provement. And so the place has moved steadily on to its present growth and 
prosperity of near thirty thousand inhabitants, the masses of our German fellow- 
citizens always busy with their hands, heads, and capital— aiding each other, plan- 
ning new enterprises, erecting new edifices, and preparing the soil for the reception 
of seed and cultivation of plants and herbs. The result has been glorious ; and at 
every side our improvements give promise of a still wider range of culture and gen- 
eral "material advancement in the future. Many of the German settlers have now 
been here between thirty and forty years— -some of them poling their wav, at the 
period of their coining to this point, up the Maumee in pirogues to the then village 
of Fort Wayne — all quite poor in means, but able of hand and willing of heart, 
to work — to till the soil, and build themselves homes. Land being then quite cheap 
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many made small parcliases, while others worked at their trades or hii'ed out as 
common day and monthly laborers, as was then common among nearly all classes 
of the early pioneer settlers of the west, for then all was new, and work was to be 
done by all, if a competency was to be gained, and.the common necessities of life 
procured. And to-day it would be difficult indeed \o enter any of the various 
machine and general workshops of Fort "Wayne and fail to find the German un- 
represented — indeed, in many of these extensive establishments a full score of these 
hardy yeomanry of the Old World are constantly employed from year to year ; 
and are annually making purchases of lots in the city or its suburbs, and building 
thereon, and raising families; while many of the old German settlers have for years 
largely prospered in various ways ; and to-day are variously engaged in extensive 
business pursuits, and greatly esteemed by the masses of Fort Wayne for their in- 
tegrity, intelligence, and broad spirit of liberality and love of order. 

Such are tlie Germans of Fort Wayne ; and ^naj^ their better sense of frugality* 
perseverance, integrity, and general spirit of industry and philanthropic liberality 
ever, serve as worthy examples of emulation and regard for the generations yet to 
come. 



These lines are apprcrpriate here. They tell in rhythm of the brav6 aAd noble 
" PiONEBRS OF THE WEST," who year? ago sought homes in the western wilds, 
and, amid hardships and dangers, laid the foundation of future greatness. They 
are from the pen of Eliezer Williamson, of Ohio, and were wi*rtten as early as 
1842: 

Where now, I ask, is that bold, daring band ? 
The honored fathers of this Western land; 
They who first crossed Ohio's silvery wave, 
And did unnumbered toils and dangers brave ? 
Though some of them did bid the world farewell. 
Some still survive, their matchless deeds to tell. 
Though fleeting years have passed forever by 
Since first they trod beneath this Western sky ; 
Yet they remember tvell those early days. 
And view our country now with great amaze. 
The country then* was an unbroken wild ; 
The " Western Wilderness," it then was styled ; 
The Ohio then sent forth a wild-like roar, 
* And dark, dense forests waved upon the shore : 

Along her strand the Indians then did dwell. 
And oft w'as heard the wild and savage yell. 
The mighty oak — proud monarch of the wood/ 
Ul>on these hills in stately grandeur stood. 
Along these vales did ferocious panthers prowl. 
And oft was heard the fierce wolf's frightful hOwl j 
But all these savage beasts have pass'd away. 
And the wild Indians too — where now arc they ? 
They've disappeared — most of those tribes are gone^ 
Like night's dark shades before the rising dawn. 
Can we forget that brave and hardy band 
Who made their homes first in this Western land ? 
Their names should be enroll'd on history's page,- 
To be pernsed by each succeeding age : 
They are the fathers of the mighty West ; 
Their arduous labors heaven above has bless'd. 
Before them fell the forest of the plain, 
And peace and plenty followed in the train^ 
In vain would I attempt to bring to view 
The dangers which those pioneers pass'd through. 
The wintry winds in wildness round them blow, 
And o'er them often rolls the drifted snow. 
Upon the cold damp earth their blankets spread,- 
There they reposed— this was their only bed. 
They often crossed great rivers, deep and wide. 
Their frail canoes they paddled o'er the tide. 
Through pelting storms and the descending bqo*w'. 
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Though thinly clad, they still would onward go. 
How many long and cheerless nights they pass'd 
Unsheltered from the cold and chilly blast ! 
For many years those hardships they endured, 
And they to arduous toil became inured. , 

What lasting gratitude to the them wo owe ! 
'Tis from their toils our richest blessings flow. 
Illustrious men ! though slumbering in the dust, 
You still are honored by the good and just I 
Posterity will shed a conscious tear, 
And, pointing, say, " thbbb sleeps a Pioneer." 
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ALLEN COUNTY AGRICULTURAIi SOCIETY. 



This society was first organized in 1852 for the encouragement of agricultural 
interests and domestic manufactures. Under the management of Hon. Wm. 
Kockhill, I. D. G. Nelson, Lott S. Bayless, Wm. Hamilton, F. P. Kandall, D. M. W. 
Huxford, H. C. Gray, and others, it continued, with varying fortunes, until 1860, 
"when, owing to the disturbed condition of affairs throughout the country, meetings 
of members and annual exhibitions were discontinued. In 1859 a Horticultural 
Society was organized by some of the members of the Agricultural Society, and in 
1863, the two societies were united, forming one sssociation, under the above title. 
The new Organization has been very successful, and, with weekly meetings, at their 
rooms, in the Court House, at Fort Wayne, aided, by a fine Library, their discus- 
sions, are doing a good work in directing the attention of the public to the most 
improved system of acjriculture and horticulture. The ofl[icers for the year 1868, 
aro Adam Link, President; F. P. Eandall, Secretary; S. J. Housh, Treasurer. 
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REMARKS. 

In the compilation, writing, and arranging of the material throughout this volume, 
I have drawn freely from every available source, and have been most careful to accept 
of those facts only that are well Ruhstantiated by previously published records and per- 
sons yet living whoso recollections of many of the scenes and accounts presented are 
still quite fresh and clear. I would gladly have continued the " Sketches of Early Set- 
tlers of Fort AVayne," had 1 been supplied with the necessary material with which to 
form the same, as I had frequently both publicly and privately expressed and desired 
at an early day in the preparation of this work. But a failure to comply with this de- 
sire is not to bo attributed to neglect or indifference on the part surviving friends ; 
and in view of a further issue of the work, it is still my wish to receive at any time such, 
facts and reminiscnces of the early fathers and mothers of Fort Wayne as maybe deem- 
ed interesting and valuable for this department of the volume. 

The HisTOUT op Fort Wayne could not perhaps have been prepared and sent forth at 
a more favorable or propitious period. Having attained a wonderful, and let us hope, a 
most valuable and lasting growth, with the prospects of, and earnest desire for, a still 
wider, more beautiful and benificcnt range of culture in the future, we are to-day tho 
better enabled to look back upon the scenes and hardships of tho Past, and to scan with 
a more scrutinizing vision tne perils and vicissitudes that beset the pathway of tho 
pioneers of the West; and the general connecting links of the work have been most 
carefully preserved throughout, rendering it thereby most vauable in a general as well 
as local point of view. W. A. B. • 
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